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PREFACE 


BY 


W. R. S. RALSTON, ESQ., M.A. 


HiTHERTO students of Russian who attempted to learn the 
language without the help of a teacher have been met by 
a grave initial difficulty —the want of a good Grammar. 
As a general rule they availed themselves of Reiff’s “ English- 
Russian Grammar,” but it left much to be desired. There 
existed, if 1s true, in French and German, Grammars on 
the Ollendorff System, but in English there was little aid 
to be obtained beyond what Reiff could give. In order to 
meet the demand caused by the growing interest in the 
Russian language—a language which has been neglected in 
a manner for which it is difficult to account, but to which 
political circumstances have lately given a novel importance 
—Mr. Triibner has caused the present work to be prepared, 
nd he has asked me to supply it with a few lines of Preface, 
ich I do willingly. 

am far from thinking Ollendorff’s System the best 
ible, but in the present instance there was not much 

we. For Mr. Riola’s present work, which is based 

- » that system, there will doubtless be a demand, 
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there being numbers of students who wish to gain some 
acquaintance with Russian, but who are unable, if living in 
the country, to find a master. To them the present work 
will be practically useful, whereas a scientific Grammar, such 
as would satisfy a linguist, would be of little value to the 
general public, and would command little or no sale. 

I can vouch, from personal knowledge, for the fact that 
Mr. Riola has performed his work most conscientiously, 
having taken very great pains to elucidate what in pre- 
vious works on the subject was left obscure, and having, 
I think, succeeded in rendering comparatively easy what has 
generally been considered a difficult task. I shall be glad 
indeed if I find it serves the purpose of aiding those readers 
who take an intelligent interest in a language spoken by 
forty millions of people, a language rich, sonorous and lucid, 
and which is the key to a vigorous young literature, destined, 
I am sure, to make its voice widely heard. The greater 
the number in England of Students of Russian, the more 
Englishmen will there be free from the extraordinary igno- 
rance about all things Russian which now makes itself so 
widely felt. 

W. R. S. RALSTON. 


8, ALFRED PLACE, 
April 25, 1878. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THE almost total neglect that the Russian Language has 
hitherto met with in this country is capable of two explana- 
tions, one of which may be said to include the other, namely, 
its supposed insurmountable difficulties and the want of a 
good Grammar. On the first point, suffice it to say that there 
is nothing—absolutely nothing—which should deter the 
student. The prominent features of the language are clear- 
ness and methodical arrangement. If the contrary have 
been found to be the case, it is owing to no other causes 
than the defective methods and the insufficient or faulty 
explanations presented by the Grammars hitherto published 
both in this country and on the Continent. 

Now the fact is well worthy of notice that while, on the 
one hand, English authors in every department of History, 
Fiction and Poetry are known and appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire; on the other 
hand, save to a select few, the bulk of a new, vigorous and 
original literature, comprising invaluable geographical, 
ethnological and linguistical treasures, the product of Sla- 
vonie life, thought and culture as developed in Russia, has 
imparted nothing to the educated classes of England beyond 
a few paltry translations and a few names. What reasons 
are we to assign for this failure of reciprocity ? We have 
not far to seek. The student of Russian, however diligent, 
is confronted at the outset by a paucity of Grammars. But 
not only is his choice thus limited, but even should he select 
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Reiff’s, as the one best known, he will search through its 
pages in vain for the solution of the difficulties he may 
encounter in his course of reading. If to this we add, as is too 
often the case, a teacher unable to enlighten him, what wonder 
that, in the face of ever new and recurring obstacles and 
discouragements, he should relinquish altogether the study, 
under the despairing conviction that the chief phenomena 
of the language are beyond the reach of comprehension and 
illustration ? 

I confidently repeat, however, that this is far from being 
the case, and that Russian is easy of acquirement by dint 
of average diligence and perseverance. It now remains for 
me to state briefly in what respects I have opened new 
paths, or made old ones less rugged, for the attainment of 
this object. 

The experience of a course of tuition of this my native 
language during several years in London has convinced me 
that Ollendorff’s Method, qualified by some necessary mo- 
difications, is the one most suitable for all classes of learners. 
On its merits it is not for me to expatiate here: they have 
stood the test of time ; and leaving this point for the present, 
I proceed to indicate the special features which, I trust, 
render this work far superior to those published in France 
or Germany. 

To begin with Pronunciation, I have devoted a minute 
and exhaustive treatise, supplemented with tables of re- 
ference, to the powers of the Alphabet, both proper and 
accidental. One observation, however, is here necessary. 
Some Grammarians have sought to represent the ambiguous 
distinctions of unaccented vowels by numerical indications. 
To make my meaning clear, the reader must know that 
Russian is similar to English in this respect. For instance, 
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in “admirable,” the vowel-sounds of the three last syllables 
are somewhat equivocal, although Walker attempted to 
assign a fixity to each in this and in all other examples. 
Again, take @ in “Indian.” Is not its proper sound 
purely conventional? Now it must be understood that 
Russian polysyllables are open to analogous observations. 
Nevertheless, I have considered it my duty to refrain from 
laying down rules thereon, feeling convinced that all such 
attempts must prove not only burdensome to the memory, 
but utterly illusory and abortive. These niceties, the result 
doubtless of rapidity of colloquial utterance, are influenced, 
be it remembered, by nature, education, caprice, and a 
variety of other causes, and defy classification. Under the 
guidance of a native, they are readily apprehended and 
retained ; and I will add, for the benefit of the self-instructor, 
that if he thoroughly possess the distinct vowels, both 
proper and accidental, he may safely let the unaccented 
ones shift for themselves, and rest assured that his pro- 
nunciation will be perfectly intelligible to the ear of any 
Russian. 

In treating of Orthography, I have considered a know- 
ledge of words in which the letter B occurs so indispensable, 
that I have subjoined a complete list of them, the more so 
that this letter is a stumbling-block even to many natives. 

I cannot too strongly recommend the mastery of in- 
flexions and terminations, inasmuch as they constitute, so 
to speak, the be-all and end-all of this great Slavonic 
idiom. This step once passed over, the storing up of roots 
in the memory becomes an easy and profitable task, and the 
rules of construction can be digested at leisure. And this 
object I have constantly borne in mind in the framing of 
the exercises. I have purposely grouped the most difficult 
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combinations, in order to bring the learner face to face with 
this paramount requisite, and that too at the risk of trifling 
inelegancies and incongruities, especially in the early 
themes. It is chiefly in this department that the value of 
Ollendorff’s Method becomes apparent. The mere Jearning 
of rules, or of any other grammatical exposition, will never 
impart the faculty of readiness and resource in using the 
inflexions of a living language, unless a progressive praxis 
of combination and inversion be superadded. This, how- 
ever, cannot be afforded by dealing with each part of speech 
in separate detail, but by a judicious intermixture of all, at 
the very outset, and thus passing gradually from the 
simplest to the most complex forms of discourse. That 
examples, however varied, are valueless without rule or | 
guiding principle, is also true ; and on this head I trust that 
I leave nothing to be desired in point of conciseness and 
intelligibility. At the same time, throughout the Exercises, 
I have strenuously and, I hope, successfully aimed at 
variety of topic and illustration, to the end that the learner 
who has worked at this branch may find himself in posses- 
sion, not only of a copia verborum, but of a copia fandi on 
subjects of common life, such as he may search for in vain 
in Manuals of Dialogues and Vocabularies. Exception might 
possibly be taken by some persons to the frequency of in- 
terrogative sentences with an; but it cannot be known too 
soon that herein lies a cardinal point of conception in the 
Russian mind, affecting especially the construction of inter- 
rogative clauses; and unless this point be fully seized by 
the Englishman, he will fall into grievous blunders in the 
framing of questions. 

My exposition of the Verb is founded on that of the 
Russian Grammarians most in repute. Some foreign ones 
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have presumably aimed at journeying by easy stages, by 
means of minute subdivisions of what they are pleased to 
misname classes and branches. All such methods are 
erroneous, and lead to inevitable confusion. The simple 
and easily retained distinctions are those on which my 
countrymen have settled, namely, two conjugations, and 
these subdivided into ten classes, eight of which belong to 
the first and two to the second conjugation. Besides this, 
each verb is susceptible of three 6ranches—the present, past, 
and iterative. Thus the verb is the stem from which the 
branches spring. To these we add only thirteen irregular 
verbs, All the regular ones I have not failed to illustrate 
by complete tables of reference. : 

But inasmuch as the Russian verb possesses Aspects, by 
whose agency it becomes such a supple instrument of 
thought as to be unrivalled even by the Greek verb, I felt 
it my duty to enter into great detail on this point, and I 
trust that the lessons given on this subject leave nothing 
to be desired by way of explanation. At the same time, J 
conceived that I should fail in presenting a full picture of 
moods and aspects had I stopped there. I have therefore 
given in the Appendix paradigms of conjugation in all 
voices, and, by parallel contrasts of aspects, it will be seen 
at a glance in what particular tense each one is found or 
wanting. Any mere statement by itself would have afforded 
less valuable assistance. 

The declensions, with copious tables, are given in the 
Practical Part, according to gender, as being most suited to 
the requirements of a beginner. In the Appendix, how- 
ever, for those already initiated, Nouns are divided into two 
classes, according to the inflexions of the genitive, as laid 
down by Russian Grammarians. 

A list of. Adverbs and Prepositions, with their govern- 

B 
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ment, are to be found, with copious illustrations, and leave, 
I hope, nothing unnoticed in this vital part of Syntax. 

Idiomatic forms, a constant source of embarrassment, 
are fully grappled with and lucidly explained throughout 
the work. I would point especially to those of 65110 and 
Op1paso, which, although of frequent recurrence both in 
writing and speaking, have hitherto failed in securing their 
due share of attention. 

On the Order of Words no less than two lessons are 
given, with much detail and appropriate exercises and 
examples. It seemed to me that a subject so important, 
embracing as it does the arrangement and structure oft’ 
periods, and presenting wide divergences from the genius 
of the English language, was deserving of nothing short of 
a separate and somewhat lengthy treatise. 

It were perhaps tedious to enumerate the other features 
of this work; they can be easily discovered by a fair and 
intelligent comparison with any of its predecessors. I will 
only state, in addition, that I have steadily kept in view 
the object of self-tuition, and have constantly endeavoured 
to afford every assistance in cases where oral teaching 
mjght be either unattainable or insufficient. 

After all, it must be borne in mind that the merits or 
the shortcomings of an undertaking like the present are 
unaffected by the praise or censure of critics alone, however 
discerning. Their true test and arbiter is time, upon whose 
verdict I confidently rely. I trust, too, that my humble 
labours may prove of some assistance in promoting the in- 
terchange of enlightenment between two great nations, on 
whose mutual esteem and friendship so much depends the 


welfare of the world. 
Henry Riowa. 
31, Coagine Cross, S.W. 


April 2, 1878. 
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RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


X 


Soy 


Printed Proper Corresponding Sound | Accidental 
Charades. ho egani ia English, Sound. 
1{/A a ah _|likea_ in| father, art, e, 0 
2|b 6 bay | ..b_ ..| book, nob, p 
3/Bs I vay -. V_ ..| vest, love, f 
4|Trr gay |./¢  ..| go, big, v,h,k,kh 
5i1A 4 day .d_..| do, did, t 
6/E e yay | ..ye,e..| yes, or e in met yo, 0 
7 | sh om zhay a oy) azure, pleasure, sh 
8|3 3 zay .. Z in| zeal, brazen, s 
91H a; &@ e ..| me, be, yé 

10/11 y é .. @ ..| ditto, 
1l| Rk kah | .. Kk ..| key, baker, g, kh 
wiAal el 1 ../Jand, all, 
i3| Mou em m_ ..| me, prim, 
14), H g. en n ..| no, den, 
15/0 0 Oo .. O ..| on, stock, a 
16/0 n pay p ..| part, stop, 
17| P p arr r _..| road, barren, 
18|C c es .. 8,8S..] seat, pass, Zz 
19|T 1 tay .. t  ..| top, spot, 


20) V v 00 .. 00 ..! OOZe, MOON, 


RUSSIAN ALPHABET (Continued). 





_ Printed Proper Corresponding Sound | Accidental 
Characters. Name. Sound. in English. Sound. 





21|@ © | eff like f in| far, grief, 
22 |X x |khah  (|Ger. (kh)| nod, 





23 °' Tl a | teay .. ts, tz | howitzer, 

24.64 4 | chay .. ch inj church, sh 
D5 Hm | shah .. sh ..| she, bush, 

26 


Ii] m | shchah | ..shch.. os sh 


“hard semivowel : has \ 
no sound by itself: 
27 |b 4 year e mute! 2serves to show that 
; we the consonant pre- 
ceding it must be pro- 
nounced hard. 
pity, charity, wé 


soft semivowel : has 
no sound by itself, and 

. -\| Juerves to show that 
“9 |b b year e mute (1) the consonant preced- 
ing it must be pro- 
nounced soe. 


~| 30 | B & | yahti like ye, e | yes, met, yo 


% 
Z 
e 
‘¢ 
g 
te 
= 





31 ;39 9 ,eh .. @ 1) end, net, 

32 , 10 w| you .u__...| use, tube, 

33 | A a | yah .. ya ..| yard, yé, é 
34 | 0 © | pheetah | ..f,ph.. far, phrase, 

35 | V v | ézhitsah| .. 6 me, be, 
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In order to help the learner, this Table of English Letters 
representing Russian sounds is given, in accordance with the 
subsequent rules of Pronunciation. (See note, page 9.) 





VOWELS. 

English. | Russian. As in | English. Russian, | As in 
a a far . : u 10 use, tube 
e c,& | met | y ii may 
e 3 end y bl pity 
é H,i | me ya fl yard 
i b soft semiv. || ye e,B| yes 
0 0 on yé u after i or b 
90 y moon | yo é yoke 





ch u | church |; r Pp rot 

d A do s c seat 

f,ph, , 6 | far, phrase || sh m- | she 

@ r go shch| ml Bac hyrek 
k K key t T top 

kh x German || ts 1 howitzer 

] A land v B vest 

m M me Z 3 zeal 

n H no zh K azure 








Page Line 
20 18 
28 1 
36 18 
38 ~—«i16 
42 l 
49 4; 
61 295 
81 18 

147° 5 

200 24 

289 15 


For 
ko-moo 
Vowels 
Obs. 
man 
yeTBepTl ft 
Obs. 

Obs. 
as 


Obs. 4 


a@ miserable 


all others 


ERRATA. Conese 


Read 
ka-moo. 
Letters. 
Obs. 5. 
a man. 
"eTBE PTB. 
Obs. 13. 
Obs. 4. 
has. 

Obs. 5. 
miserable. 


any other. 
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DIVISION OF THE LETTERS OF THE 
RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


TERE are in the Russian Alphabet thirty-six letters, of 
which twelve are vowels, twenty-one are consonants, and 
three are semivowels. 
The vowels (raacubia OV KBB) are : 
a, e€, H, 1, 0, Y, BI, B, 9, 10, 8, ¥. 
It may be well to note that the following five, e, 4, 4, 
10, # are also called diphthongs (4ByrsacHbia). 


The twenty-one consonants (corsacnbia GyKBbI) are : 

6, B, T, A, M, 3, K, 4, M, B,D, p, C, 7, , X, 0, 4, WM, WW, @. 

The three semivowels (mosyraacabia 6ykBbI) are : 

b, 4b, i. 

The English Alphabet has no letters corresponding to 

the following in the Russian Alphabet : 
bI, 5, A, b, b, A, 0, 4, Ol, Wl, @, ¥. 

The Russian Alphabet, on the other hand, has not the 
English J, w, x, the H mute, or the sounds of ¢2 as in the 
English words that and thin, 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 


Notz.—Each syllable in English words, representing the 
Russian pronunciation, should be pronounced as is directed 
in Table No. II.; and until the student is thoroughly sure 
of the correct sound of every Russian letter, he should 
always consult that table. By following closely the sounds 
as they are given he will be able, without the assistance of 
a teacher, to pronounce so as to be understood even by 
uneducated Russians. 
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A. THe Vowets ([aacusia Byxsst). 
A, a. 
Z Proper Sounds. 
This vowel, when accented, is pronounced : 
1. as the a in the following English words: art, far, 
star ; as, for example, 
Apt, dar, ‘the gift ;’ 4a14, da-la, ‘ gave.’ 
2. When not accented is pronounced in the same way, 
2 but somewhat weaker, and approaching the sound 
of a in the English word fa# ; as, 
néma, na-sha, ‘our ;’ dpa, para, ‘the pair.’ 
Accidental Sounds. . 
1. When not accented in the middle of a word, after the 
hissing consonants, #, 4, M1, m, the vowel a is pro- 
. nounced as the e in the words met, bet: 


nN ~ dma, kozhe,* the skin ;’ sactl, che-sy, ‘the watch.’ 
a 4émagb, loshedi, ‘a horse 3? mnitima, pésh-cha, ‘the food.’ 


2. When accented in the termination azo of the genitive 
case of adjectives, the vowel @ is pronounced like 
the o in the words 0, blow: 


Aypndro, door-no-ra, ‘of bad ;’ 
HtMAéro, ne-mno-va, ‘of dumb.’ 


It should be observed that at the end of words the vowel 
a, whether accented or not, always retains its proper sound 


of a, as in far or fat. 
I, e. 


Proper Sounds. 
This soft vowel after a consonant has— 
1. The sound of e, as in the words met, bet: 


6épert, be-reg, § the shore ;’ 
yei6, che-lo, ‘the brow.’ 
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Nort.—In the above examples of me¢ and Jet the sound 
of Russian e is well represented ; but after some other con- 
sonants an Englishman is apt to pronounce the e much 
harder than is required. It must therefore be born in 
mind that the e should always be heard soft, as if the con- 
sonant were followed by the English yea; thus pers, Aers, 
4eTb, Ter should not be pronounced as the English net, det, 
let, tet, but as if they were written with yea, as nyeat, dyeal, 
tyeat, tyeat, etc. P 

2. At the beginning of words and after vowels it has the 

sound of diphthong ye, as in the words yes, yellow : 
—« 6can, yes-lé, ‘ifs’ emy, ye-moo, ‘to him.’ 
Accidental Sounds. , 
I. The diphthong e (ye) is pronounced also like yo (é): 
1. When accented, as in the words yonder, yoke : 
é1Ka, yol-ka, ‘ the fir ;” 
MOé, ma-yo, mine.’ 
2. In the accented terminations ew, ems, ems, eme of 
the present tense of verbs: 
Aaéuib, da-yosh, ‘ thou givest ;’ 
Gepéers, be-ryot, ‘ he takes.’ 
II. After the consonants m, 4, M1, m1, a, the vowel ¢ has the 
sounds of 0 in the following cases : 
1. At the end of words: 
anyé, /é-t80, ‘ the face.’ 
2. When coming before a consonant, which is followed 


by one of the hard vowels a, 0, y, bl, or 8: 
cyéTB, s-chot, ‘ the account.’ 


ITI. It sounds like yo oro in the accented termination é0 
or été of the instrumental case of feminine nouns: 


semsél0, zem-lyo-u, ‘ with the land;’ 
Aymét0, doo-sho-u, ‘by the soul ;’ 


—_ 
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and, when accented, before the gutturals 2, x, x and the 
hissing letters ac and w: 
é—,aségt, da-lyok, ‘ distant;’ 
O—xErt, zhog, ‘ burnt.’ 
Ozs.—Many writers place a dieresis (**) over the letter 
é when it is to be pronounced as yo or o. In order therefore 
to facilitate the pronunciation of this letter, whenever in 
this work the letter e is pronounced as yo or 0, a dieresis 
(‘) will -be placed over it, and in such case it will be used 


instead of the tonic accent. 


VM, a. 
Proper Sound, . 

When by itself, either at the end of a word or when it 
follows a consonant, this vowel is pronounced as the 
English é in the words me, be (mé, 0é): 

Heéut, é-van, ‘John ;’ 
HA, é-dé, ‘ go.’ 
Accidental Sound. 
After the semivowel 0, or after ¢ (dotted), the vowel a has 
the sound of the diphthong 7é: 
ctaTbi, stati-yé, ‘ the articles ;’ 
Mapfu, maré-yé, ‘ of Mary.’ 


J, i. 
This vowel has the same sound as the preceding letter a, 
but it must always be followed by another vowel: 
aénia, la-né-ya, ‘ the line ; 
MutuHie, mne-né-ye, ‘the opinion. 

Oxss.—The only instance in which this letter is found 
standing before a consonant is in the word mips, mér, ‘the 
world ;’ in order to distinguish it from the similar word, 
uup, mér, ‘the peace.’ 
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Q, 0. 


Proper Sound, 
This vowel when accented has the sound of 0, as in the 


words on, pot: 
gow, dom, ‘a house ;’ 
BaKON't, za-kon, ‘ the law.’ 


Accidental Sound, 
When unaccented it is pronounced like @ short in fat: 


O6NaNb, ab-man, ‘ the deception ;’ 
OCHOBATE, .us-na-rati, ‘ to found.’ 


Y, y. 
The corresponding sound of this vowel in English is 09, as 


in moon, book: 
¥tpo, oot-ra, ‘the morning ;’ 
Ay6b, dovb, ‘the oak.’ 


bi, 51. 


Proper Sounds. 

This hard vowel, the Russian hard u or the English e hard, 
has a sound, the perfect idea of which cannot be rendered 
in English words, as the language does not possess so 
hard a sound as the vowel ot. The y in the words pily, 
charity, or e@ in tea, approximately represent it. An 
Englishman, after hearing this vowel pronounced by a 


Russian, can easily catch it: 
TH, ty, or tea, ‘ thou ;’ 
Aups, dyr, or dear, ‘ of holes.’ 


Accidental Sound. 


The vowel ot after the labial consonants sounds nearly like we: 
BI, ticé, * you 3’ 
Obit, bicdl, § was ;’ 
pub, ricel, * dug.’ 
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Nore.—The hard vowel vi will be represented in English 
~ by the letter y. | 
B, 6. 


Proper Sounds. 

This soft vowel has the same sound as the Russian e, or 
English e as in met, or ye as in yes, with the exception 
that it is never pronounced as 0. 

Oxss.—The same can be said of & as of e; i.e. abr, abrh, 
abrb, etc. must be pronounced not as ze/, det, let, ete., but 
us if they were written nyeat, dyeat, lyeut, ete. 


Accidental Sound, 
As yo, when accented, it is heard only in the following words: 
SBb31b, ecyoc~dy, ‘stars? 
rivbaaa, gnyoz-da, § nests ;’ 
o6piit, ab-ryol, ‘he found ;’ 
aBbIt, tsryol, ‘he flourished ;’ 
cb,1a, syod-la, ‘ the saddles.’ 
And also in their derivatives and compounds, as : 
BBb3{09RKA, zr yoz-doch-ka, ‘little star ;’ 
npioopbas, pré-ob-ryol, ‘acquired.’ 


Oo, 9. 

This vowel has the same sound as the ¢ in the word ex, 
and it 1s never pronounced as the diphthong ye. At the 
beginning of words and after vowels, therefore, whenever 
the diphthong sound of ye is not wanted, the vowel a 
must be used. 

The following Russian words only are written with a: 

étoTb, Sta, bto, ‘ this ;’ 

étarii, $sarili, ‘such,’ ‘such like;’ 
érakp, ‘so,’ ‘thus ;’ 

dail, ob, ‘ what (a man).’ 
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Oss.-—There are some other words beginning with the 
letter 9, but they are of foreign origin, mostly Greek, and 
have merely been adopted by the Russian language, as : 

épa, era, ‘era.’ 
BK3aMeHS, ck-za-men, ‘the examination ;’ 
sllaedéTb, e-sha-fot, ‘ the scaffold,’ etc. 


IO, ¥. 


Proper Sound. 
1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, the vowel 10 has exactly the same sound as 
the English w in the words use, or ew in the words 


pew, new. 
wrth, wg, youg, ‘the south ;’ 
gai, da-u, da-you, ‘I give; 
nb, p-u, pew, ‘I drink.’ 
2. After consonants, 1 has no longer the sound of the 
diphthong u (you), but approaches it, like w in the’ 


word tule: 
rogopw, ga-ra-ru, ‘I speak ;’ 
40640, lub-lu, ‘I love.’ 

Oss,—Particular care should be taken that #0 should never 
be pronounced as the English w in /vd/, dud/, etc., but always 
as in dude. 

Accidental Sound. 
In words which have come from the French language, 1 


retains the sound of French zw: 
Bpwcceab, ‘ Brussels ;’ 
Atoua, ‘ Dumas.’ 


Notg.—The English % represents the Russian w. 


fA, a. 


Proper Sound. 
1. At the beginning of words and after vowels and semle 


' 
i 
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vowels, this letter when accented has the sound of 
the diphthong ya, as in the word yard: 

Ava, ya-ma, ‘hole ;’ 

Absaa, de-la-ya, ‘ doing.’ 

2. After consonants the vowel a is no longer pronounced 
as diphthong ya, but when accented it sounds very 
much like ya: 

406A, lu-bya, ‘loving ;’ 
gapd, za-rya, ‘the dawn;’ 

Oss.—At the end of words the vowel a, whether accented 
or not, retains its proper sound of ya: except in the suffix 
ca in reflective verbs pronounced sa. 

Roposd, ka-ra-lya, ‘of the king ;’ 
Dorépa, pa-te-rya, ‘ the loss,’ 


Accilental Sounds, 

_1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, when unaccented the vowel a is pronounced 
as ye in the word yes: 

Alind, ycy-tso, ‘an egg ;’ 
Bab, za-yets, ‘ the hare ;’ 
Tanah, ta-yel, ‘ melted.’ 
\ 2. After consonants, and when unaccented, it has the 
sound of the simple vowel e, as in met: 


DaMatb, pa-met, § the memory ;’ 
HoTépano, pa-te-re-no, * lost.’ 


V, Vv. 
y) 
This vowel never changes its natural sound of a (English 


é), and is pronounced as the English é in the words 

bé, mé. 

Oss.—It is used in but very few words, derived from the 
Greek, as m¥po, vaoctact, ete. 
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B. Tue Consonants (Coriacana 6yKsbt). 


Proper Sound. 
Tur consonants 6, B, 4, 3 have the same sound as the English 
6,v,d,z. All these consonants retain their proper sound 
before vowels, or when they are followed by a liquid or by 
any other weak consonant. _ 


Before vowels. Before liquid and weak 
consonants. 
Btsh, be-da, ‘ill-luck ; Baséro, bla-ko, ‘ good ;’ 
Buxhrh, té-del, ‘he saw;’ But, ene, ‘out ;? 
fart, dal, ‘he gave;’ Aaa, dlya, ‘for ; 
B0Bb, zof, ‘the call.’ 3pHTb, zrét, ‘he sees.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 
All the above letters at the end of words ending with the 
hard semivowel 4, or when placed before strong con- 
sonants, take the sound of their corresponding letters : 


I, ®, T, C 
p, f, t s : 

Before + at the end of words. Before hard consonants. 
bo6t, bop, ‘the bean ;’ Ba6xa, bap-ka, ‘the knuckle ;? 
posh, ruf, ‘the ditch ;’ 404ka, lot-ka, ‘the boat ;’ 
cart, sat, ‘the garden ;’ 46BK0, lof-ko, ‘cleverly ;’ 

Bost, cos, ‘ the knife,’ cBa3ka, styas-ka, ‘ the bundle.’ 


Hh, 
As there is no equivalent letter in the English Alphabet 
for this consonant, s will represent the letter m. 
The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the 


French y in the word jour. 
Cc Ga. 3 
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The sound of s in the English words treasure, pleasure, of 
the sound of z as in the words glazier, grazier, represent 
well the sound of the consonant x. 


Proper Sound. 


Before a vowel, or before a liquid, or any other weak con- 
sonant, the letter m retains its proper sound ; 


mBAB, zhél, ‘he lived ;’ 
MY, zhmoo, ‘I press.’ 


Nes dental Sound, 


At the end of a word ending in 4, or 8, or before a strong 
consonant, the m is pronounced like its corresponding 
letter m (sh), as: 


HOR, knife, is pronounced ‘ nosh 
HOmEAa, little foot, is pronounced ‘ roskka.’ 


1. 1 


Proper Sound. 


1. The sound of this consonant is generally the same as 
that of the English g before a, 0, r, asin game, God, 


grass: 
roa, god, ‘the year 3 
raat, gad, ‘ the reptile ;’ 
rpyma, groo-sha, ‘ the pear.’ 


2. T aspirated is pronounced like the English 4 in hay, 
habit: 
Técno4n, hés-podé, ‘God ;? 
Guéro, bla-ha, ‘ well.’ 
Oxss.—At one time the Russian language had only the r 
“ aspirated, as in the words Aay, habit ; but in the language 
of the present day it is no longer used, except in a few 
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words, as Tocnogm, 64aro, the former r being replaced by r 
hard, as the g in God, game, grass. 


Accidental Sounds, 


1. When the letter rends a word, or is placed before 


the consonant m, it sounds very nearly like k: 
Epyrt, krook, ‘the circle ;’ 
nomMért, pa-mok, ‘he helped.’ 


Orns.—Exceptions to this rule are met with in the words 
bort and yéorb, wherein r is not pronounced a; k, but as x 


(£4 or German db): 
Bors, bokk,—Loch, «God ;? 
y66rt, vo-bvkh,—oo-bod), § poor.’ 


2. Before the consonants kx and r (4, ¢) r is pronounced 
as x (4A) as: 
aerk6, lekh-ko, ‘easily ”’ 
HOrtH, nokh-té, ‘the nails.’ 


3. In foreign words ending in prt the sound of x (44) is 
heard instead of r, as in 
Hetep6yprs, pe-ter-bvorkh, ‘St. Petersburg ;’ 
Aunabyprt, dé-na-boorkh, ‘ Dunaburg.’ 
4. T is pronounced as s (v) in the terminations aro, aro, 
oro, ero of the genitive case of Adjectives or Pronouns: 
aAd6paro, do-bra-ra, ‘of good ; 
cunaro, sé-nya-ca, ‘of blue ;’ 
Tord, ta-ro, ‘ of that ;’ 
moer6, ma-ye-to, ‘ of mine.’ 


K, kK. 
Proper Sound. 
The sound of this consonant is exactly like the English ¢ 
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hard before the vowels a, 0, as in the words can, come, or: 
the English & in the words key, king: 

RoTt, kot, ‘the cat ;’ 

kakt, kak, ‘ how ;' 

KpuRt, krék, * the cry.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


The accidental sounds of k are r or x. When the letter 
K occurs in the preposition rt before the feeble consonants 
6, A, #, 3, 1t has the sound of its corresponding consonant 
r, as: 
Rb Bory, g’ bo-hoo, ‘to God ;’ 
Kb Aéuy, g’ do-moo, ‘to the house ;? 
KB Kcut, g zhéne, ‘to the wife ;’ 
Kb 3emih, g’ cém/e, ‘to the earth,’ 
_ When before the strong consonants k, T, 4, the letter & is 
pronounced like x (44, German d)), as: 
K10, khto, § who ; 
KB KoMy, kh k-moo, ‘to whom 
Rb 4cy, kh cha-sco, ‘to the hour.’ 


Norg.—The letter k will be represented by the English 4. 


Q, T. 


Proper Sound, 


¢ 


These consonants have the same sound as the English let- 


ters ¢ and ¢ in the words siséer, sat, cross, tar, trot. 
c16B0, slo-va, ‘the word ;’ 
ucTépla, és-to-ré-ya, ‘history ;’ 
Tpas4, tra-ra, ‘ the grass ;’ 
TOT, tof, * that.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


Before 6, r, 4, ®, 3, the letters c and Tt take the sound of 
their corresponding consonants 3 and 4, ag in 
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c6posb, ebrod, ‘the mob 7 
croséps, zga-ror, ‘ the betrothal ;’ 
Clarb, zal, ‘he gave up ;’ 
cmeérb, z-zhoy, ‘he burnt ;’ 
c344H, z-zadé, ‘from behind ;’ 
é6TAa1b, od-dal, ‘he gave up.’ 


Before the hissing consonants m and 4, the letter c is 
pronounced nearly like m (sh), as: 
ch ménKolt, sh’ shap-koy, ‘with the cap ;’ 
Cb 4acy, sh’ cha-soo, ‘from the hour.’ 
When cr is followed by u, the consonant fT is not heard 
at all, as in the English word fisten, when the ¢, as 
in Russian, 1s not heard: 


aécTHB, ches-nay, ‘honest ;’ 
né6cTHHt, pos-nay, ‘ meagre.’ 


I, 
have corresponding sounds in the English letters p and /, 
asin post, proper ; far, grief: 
népa, pa-ra, ‘a pair ;’ 
1p63a, pro-sa, * prose ;’ 


epaagia, fran-tsé-ya, ‘ France ;’ 
eonapi, fa-na-ré, ‘the lanterns.’ 


X, Xe 
The sound of this letter is the same as the German @): 


axt, éd)—ékh, ‘ them ;’ 
xopb, djor—khor, ‘the choir ;” 
Ayx», dood)—dookh, ‘ the spirit.’ 


Norg.—The letter x will be represented by 44. 


we 
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Il, m 
9 > ° 
The English double consonant si, as in the words she, dish, 


represents this consonant : 
manb, shép, ‘thorn ;’ 


MBIMb, mysh, *mice;’ 
aymé doo-sha, ‘ soul.’ 


Ty. 
The English language has “ such sound as m. This letter, 
however, being composed of the two combined sounds of 
sh and ch (shch), both of which are in the English lan- 
guage, a little practice only is needed to acquire a perfect 
pronunciation of this compound consonant. Particular 
attention must be drawn to the fact that foreigners have 
always a tendency to commence this consonant with the 
single letter s, instead of the s&. Students should there- 
fore be careful in the pronunciation of this letter, and avoid 
the simple sound of s. 
Proper Sound. 
murs, skchét, * the shield ;’ 
nuua, pésh-cha, ‘ the food ;’ 
TAWHIb, tash-chél, ‘he dragged.’ 
Accidental Sound, 
The consonant tu, when followed by 4, is pronounced as mw 


(sh), as in 
NOMOOIHBKS, pa-mosh-nik, ‘assistant ;’ 
Gsommnnilt, o-vash-nay, ‘vegetable.’ 


4, ‘I 
Proper Sound. 


This letter has exactly the same sound as the English double 


consonant cf in the words church, chose, which: 
4a¥a0, choo-da, ‘marvel ;’ 
ae1y, le-choo, ‘1 fly ;’ 
HOWH, no-ché, § nights,’ 


. 
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Accidental Sound. 


Before the consonants T and 8 it is pronounced as m (s2) ; 
gT0, shto, § what ;’ 
Hap67H0, na-rosh-na, ‘ expressly.’ 


Il, q. 


The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the Ger- 


man 3; its sound is as /z in the noun Aowilzer. 
buh, tse-na, ‘ price ;’ 
Abopént, dea-rets, * palace ;’ 
anné, /é-tso, ‘ face.’ 


Nots.—The letter 4 will be represented by ?s. 


0, 0. 
This consonant (the English »/) has the same sound as /, 
but is used only in words derived from the Greek, as: 
Aetinwl, a-phé-ny, ‘ Athens ;’ 
An0ee63%, a-po-phe-oz, ‘apotheosis ;’ 
Oedsops, phe-o-dor, ‘ Theodore ;’ 
Kawinrpaela, kal-lé-gra-phé-ya, ‘ caligraphy.’ 


Aa, Mm, Hu, Pp. 


These four liquid consonants have the same sound as the 
English 2, m, 2, r in the words land, me, name, road ; ball, 


drum, on, bar: 
rict, ahio, less, dela, ‘the forest, business ;’ 
M410, 38M4, mala, zéma, ‘a little, the winter ;’ 
Halt, 044, nash, ana, ‘ our, she ;’ 
pos, Oypa, rod, buo-rya, ‘the gender, the storm.’ 
Ose. 1.—Before the hard vowels or strong consonants 4 
is heard much more distinctly or much stronger than it is 
elsewhere ; in fact as though it were double, as in the 


English words well, Lloyd. 
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Oss. 2.—P is like the Irish r, i.e. the rolling produced by 
the tip of the tongue coming against the roof of the mouth 
and upper front teeth needs to be stronger than it usually 
is with the English r. 


C. Tue Semivowets (Ioayraacutia). 


'b, b, and UH. 

‘’b.—The hard semi-vowel t has no sound whatever when by 
itself; it can be placed only at the end of a syllable or 
word, and in that case it gives to the preceding consonant 
a strong harsh sound, as if the consonant were pro- 
nounced with an effort, or were doubled, as // in rodl, bald, 


or rr in burr: 
noit, poll, ‘ flour ;’ 
CTON, stop, ‘stop ;’ 
sorb, zoll, ‘cross ;’ 
HOTB, nott, ‘ of notes ; 
nop, porr, ‘of pores.’ 


b.—The soft semivowel 5 gives a very soft, liquid sound to 
the preceding consonant, as if the latter was followed by 
the Russian a or English e mute. The sound of the x in the 
termination ge, in the French words champagne, mon- 
tagne, cigogne, or the sound of Z in the French words perit, 
steril, may approximately represent the sound of the soft 
semivowel B: 
Gpdéab, bragne, * contest ;’ 
kaub, kigne, ‘ throw.’ 
Oxss.—Neither of the above semivowels can be placed 
after a vowel or at the beginning of a word. 
‘b and b can be met with in the middle of compound 
words and inflexions only, and in that case they are placed 
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to indicate that the vowel, which immediately follows, is to 
be pronounced separately. Thus it appears that the semi- 
vowels 4 and b can be joined to consonants only, and never 
to vowels. 

The t and 5, when they come after the hissing consonants 
%, 4, W, mW, sound nearly alike; thus, in the words 


HOM, — JOA 
Kavulllh — MBB, 


there is scarcely any difference in sound between ms and 
&b, Or 013 and mb. 


It is well to remark that for an Englishman the hard 
semivowel & does not present any difticulty of pronun- 
ciation. The same cannot be said of the softs. Under 
careful guidance, however, by a Russian teacher, it is readily 
acquired. For those, however, who may have to study 
Russian without assistance, the following observation is 
of importance: —2In no case should the tongue touch 
the front teeth or the front part of the palate; if this be 
done the pronunciation of any consonant, with the softness 
required in Russian, would be impossible. In commencing 
the study of the soft 5, the use of the English 7, as in the 
word dit, pronounced rery short, is advisable; and the 
tongue should touch only the side of the teeth. or the side 
of the palate or cheek : 

A&ab, dani, ‘ tribute ;’ 
6poss, brovi, ‘eyebrow 
yecTb, chesti, ‘honour ;’ 
Goib, boli, ‘ pain ;’ 
Kocapb, ko-sari, ‘mower »” 
cKop6s, scorbi, ‘ grief ;’ 
ecub, yesmi, ‘I am ;’ 
ctenb, sfepi, ‘prairie ;’ 
Tpaab, gryazi, ‘mud ;’ 
6y1b, boodi, ‘be ;? 

OCb, ogi, ‘ axe.’ 
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Notse.—As the letter e represents the Russian letter g. 
the soft semivowel 5 may be represented by #, which should 
however, scarcely be heard. 


Erercise on the pronunciation of the semivowels b and b. 


Bait, he beat ; Baas, the ball ; 

Bait, he was ; Bblib, ab event; 

Bits, the state ; Butt, to be ; 

Tocué4%, of gentlemen ; Tocué4b, Lord ; 

Aan, given ; Aanb, the tribute ; 
iKapt, the heat ; Maps, fry, imp.; 
Kpost, the roof ; Kposp, the blood ; 
Mars, mate (in chess) ; Mats, the mother ; 
laps, the steam ; Iapb, steam out, imp. ; 
Cunt, the sun. Cuub, blue. 


M. 

This soft semivowel, the Russian # short, has an imperfect 
sound by itself, and can be distinctly heard only after a 
vowel, with which it forms one syllable. The letter y in 
the words may, say, way, represents the sound of the semi- 
vowel ii very well: 

mali, may, may ;’ 
BL, wey, * blow ;’ 
neit, pey, § drink.’ 

Nore.—TIi will be represented henceforth by the English 
letter y. Although the letter y has been already adopted to 
represent the hard vowel nr, there can be no confusi«n, as 
bi can only be placed after consonants, and ii only after 
vowels. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS AND 
CONSONANTS. 


According to the pronunciation of the letters in Rus- 
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sian, the vowels are divided into hard and soft. The semi- 
vowels are either hard or soft, and the consonants are 


divided into sharp, flat and liquid. 


A. Tue Vowe ts (Tsdcnsia byrsst). 


1. Hard (ge6ésb1a), a, 9, 0, V, BI. 
2. Soft (roakia), 4, e or 6, w or 1, W, 6. 


B. Tue Semivowexs (Moayraacopia By Kai). 
1. Hard (teépsaa), 2. 
2. Soft (marsia), b and i. 


C. Tus Consonants (Corsacupia Bynes). 

1. Sharp (reépjpia), ©, 0, T, Cc, OM, K, X, 0, 4, WM, @. 
2. Flat (marnia), 6, 8, T, A, ®, 3. 

38. Liquid (m41apnbia), 4, M, H, p. 


Oss.—The liquid consonants, 4, M, H, p, may be also 
called semiconsonants ; all other consonants are mute. 


The consonants are also, according to their organic for- 
mation, divided into : 
1. Labials (ry6usia), 6, B, M, 1, ©. 
2. Palatals (nojnédubia), 4, B, Dp. 
8. Dental (3y6nbia) : 
a. Linguals (a3p1qHbIA), J, T, O. 
6. Lispings (meuesesatsia), 3, c. 
ce. Hissings (munamia), ®, 9, W, MO. 
4. Gutturals (ropranabia), r, K, X. 
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pea a ad 


RY 
UNION AND PERMUTATION OF ¥OWESS. 
Two hard vowels are never united together. 


The vowels #, e, 10 and the semivowel 5 never admit 
before them the consonants r, k, x, nor do they in some 
instances even admit 4, T, 3, Cc 


In the same way the vowel a, in the formation of 
derivative words, never admits before it r, K, X, 


4.. 


Pe 


A. PERMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 


A, T, 3 K 
Ae before 
T, K, 0 q 
A, €, H, 10, b 
a ha int 
change into 
CT, CK Ile 


B. PERMUTATION OF VOWELS. 
A after r, K, X, 0, ®, 4,0, Mm ) a. 
10 change into ye 
b1 after m, 4, M1, MI, T, K, X changes into A. 


© when unaccented after 4, ®, 4, 0, W, 
changes into e.* 


& after i changes into 


C. PERMUTATION OF SEMIVOWELS. 


1. The semivowel 5 after a vowel changes into if. 


2. The semivowel 5 before a consonant with t changes into e. 
8. The semivowel 1 before two consonants changes into o. 


4. The semivowel & before a consonant followed by 4 
changes into e. 


® When e is pronounced as yo (é) it is usually replaced by 0; as, 
alind, n2e%6, instead of sling, naevé. 
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Epenruesis (Berasxa), aNnD Prostuesis (IIpucrasra). 


The vowels ¢, 0, in accordance with the rule, when they 
replace the semivowels, are introduced for the sake of 
euphony between two consonants, as: 

séteps instead of stp ; 
KptooR and not Kpburt. 

The consonant 4 is inserted after the consonants B, ®, 0, 
6, « when they are followed by the vowels e or 10, thus 
will be: 

46.100 instead of 110610 ; 


408410 instead of 108 ; 
Ky0.40 instead of xynW. 
The consonants B and # are sometimes added before 
Vowels, as : 
edcemb instead of ocms ; 
Ha xeré instead of Ha eréd. 


Apocorr (Ycbaénie), anp Syncore (H3pitie). 


1. Apocope is the shortening or the omission of a syl. 
lable at the end of a word: 


mHOm instead of mHdén ; 
3TO6B instead of 9166n. 


2. Syncope is the elision of a letter in the middle of a 
word, thus will be: 
abany instead of aBaray. 


THE TONIC ACCENT. 


In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words one syllable is always 
Pronounced with more marked emphasis and with greater 
effort of the voice than the remaining syllables in the same 
word. This modification of the voice is called the donic 
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accent (yAapénie). The accented syllable of a word is called 
long, (A46ariii), and all other syllables are short (Kopétkiil). 
The tonic accent in Russian books is printed only in the 
case of a few homonymous words, such as: 


B4M0Kt, ‘castle,’ and 8aM6K‘, ‘lock ;’ 


or, in order to point out certain grammatical inflexions, as 


cadpa, ‘of the word,’ genit. sing. 
croB4, *the words,’ nom. plur. 


The tonic accent is indicated by a little mark (°) over the 
vowel. As the tonic accent in Russian words cannot be 
determined by any definite rule, and as moreover in the for- 
mation of derivatives and in many inflexions it changes its 
place from one-syllable to another, the accent over all 
Russian words in this Grammar will be marked. 





FIRST LESSON. — Iepssiit Yrors. 
Tue Sussrantive. — Hua~ Cymectsiresuoe. 


Declension of Masculine Nouns, singular number. 
Cksonénie eguuctBennaro GnCAa MYReCKArO POAa. 
There are in the Russian Language seven Cases, one of 
which, however, the Vocative, 1s always the same as the 
Nominative, having a distinct termination of its own in a 
few Church Slavonic words only; as, Boae! Iucyce Xpuc- 
Té! Orye! 


The Nominative, Hueshtesbanlt maséms. 
The Vocative, SBaATeAbHWH Nasemd. 
The Genitive or Possessive, Posuitesbablt Tagen. 
The Dative, Aatespabii waséms. 
The Accusative or Objective, BABUTeAbHLI Dasem. 


The Instrumental or Ablative, | Tsopateapnet oayémt. 
The Prepositional or Locative, DpessouHnh nagext. 








LK9 (¢) NO LKOI KO TNO q. (A) g gy. 
INH LKI4 LAAT LAA LAIY LK 2K | (LKO) TNO 
“@AIPIUIL) IO DAIJBUIWION, OY} OI] "UdH) IO ‘WON 24} OXI] 
O1 A Anwar Awa ARO a of A 
B B O1BT O18 O18 B H eB 
q L Wt OWT | HO AIG q H L 
~ *uo1sualjeqy *WOIstIa[29q “WOIsTa[IeGg ‘uolsuajaagq | ; 
3J9S pauyy yOS patty xopuy yos xopay prvy 
o 
‘uounurtsta pazudooodp UOIDUIMAI? §«97NT ‘BITHIrHaed 0 
~~ | ss iaarargavoinAry 
‘QOHITOLICEHd [| BRIT — ‘22179a/pp sanngungsqngy 4vjnbaay 


‘dag 
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"00 
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"MON 

"HMOYe TT 


"s9SUD) 





‘OYOHf, DORNOGLONAYY — ‘ungnburgy 
‘eYog o1enoaMA PY HINVAHONQ — ‘4apuag ouynosnyy fo Uuormutusay 
"NOISNATOUd LSulda 
‘HIEQHOTND eNATOL], 
NOISNATOUAC JO WIaAva 


Nom. 
Genit. 
Dat. 
Accus. 
Instr. 


The fruit, 
Of the fruit, 
To the fruit, 
The fruit, 
By the fruit, 
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Men. nadéacs, Waoxp. 
Podiém. nao. 
Adam. nad. 
Bun. nao. 
Toop. nao. 
Prepos. Of [about] the fruit, peda. nad. 


Tla04a. 
Haosy. 
Tla0,b. 
Ta040Mb. 
Taogb. 


Oss. 1.—There are no Articles in the Russian Language, 
but in order to indicate the mutual relation of objects, the 
Nouns and Adjectives have different inflexions, by means 
of which they are declined. 


Oss. 2.—The accusative case is like the genitive in the 
names of animate beings, and like the nominative in 
Nouns designating an inanimate or abstract object. 


Oss, 3.—Substantives and Adjectives of hard termination 
are declined according to the hard declension; those of soft 
termination follow the soft declension. 


t 


I, thou, he. — A, mvt, ons. 


The court, a yard, 


A boy, 

The apricot, 
A fruit, 

A town, 

A man, 

A house, 
Solomon, 

A prophet, 
The table, 
The bread, 
Paris, 

The palace, 
The castle, 
The lock, 


Apopt. 
MaibqaKb. 
AOpuR6ct. 
Taos. 
répoas. 
Wc1OBBKB. 


. flows. ’ 


Co10M6HS. 
Hpopo6xt. 
Cro1b. 
X1563. 
Tapia. 
Avopéns. 
3aMOKB. 
SaMoKb. 
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Oss, 4.—The present tense of the Auxiliary Verb To be 
(6t115), in its proper sense, is always omitted. Thus in the 
phrases : 


I am a man, Al qes0BBED ; 
A house isa building, Ao crpoénie. 
Am (ecm) and is (ecth) are omitted although understood. 
This, Itors ; Not, He. 


Oss. 5.—The negative particle He always precedes the 
word to which it refers : . 


Not I, He a3 
Not the table, He cross. 


Au. 


Interrogation is rendered by the particle 14, which must 
_always follow the interrogative word : 


Ao6pi-am m4isu8xt? §©Is he a kind boy ? 

MasbqHRb-18 406ph? Is the boy kind ? 

M&bU0K3-18 08% 7 Is he a boy? (ora girl). 

OSb-18 M&Ib9K> ? Is he a boy ¢ (Is it he who is a boy, 
or sume one else) ? 


Your (own), yours, 


When P Rorsa? 
Yes, Aa. 
No, Hrs. 
But, | Ho. 
Also, as well, Take, H. 
And, Hi. 
Mine, Moit. 
Mine, (my own), Caoii (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase). 
Who? Rro? 
Your, Banrs. 


Cxzo# (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase), 
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Oss.—Ag is not used with an Interrogative Pronoun or 
Adverb ; as, 


Who is he? Kto ont ? 
When was het Kor sa 00 6b11d 2 


The English #¢ has no equivalent in Russian, and is there- 
fore rendered by one of the Personal Pronouns of the third 
person s ON, 08a, 000,—Ae, she, it ; as, 


Ts this house yours ? Bamb-18 JON ? 
Yes, it is mine. + Aa, on> Mott 


Exercise I. 


An apricot is a fruit.—Paris is a town.—A castle is a 
house.—Solomon is a prophet.—He is a boy.—Is an apricot 
a fruit ?—Yes, it is a fruit—Is Solomon a prophet ?—Yes, 
he is a prophet.—Is the castle a house ?—Yes, it is a house. 
Is Paris a town ?—Yes, it 1s a town.—Is a boy a man?—No, 
he is not a man, he is a boy.—The boy is not a man.—Bread 
is not a fruit.—He 1s not the prophet.—A yard is not a house. 
Who is he ?—He is a prophet.—Is he also a prophet.—No, 
he is not a prophet, but this man is a prophet.—Is this house 
yours?—No, this house 1s not mine—Who art thou ? 
I am a man. 
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SECOND LESSON—Bropoit Ypors. 


+ Ectb- 1u y Bact? 
Hubere-an Bat ? 


Oss. 1.—The verb ¢o have may be rendered in Russian by 
ecth (78), followed by the preposition y, which governs thie 
genitive case ; or, literally, by the verb amérb, which governs 
the Recessive: The first mode of expressing possession is 
more widely used, and, owing to its being a purely Russian 
idiom, it has no equivalent expression in English. There- 
fore, for a few lessons, the verb ects will be treated in pre- 
ference to nwbrb. 

To interrogate, the particle am is added to ect», as in 

Have you ? Ectt-18 y Bac. 
It has already been remarked that the present tense of the 
verb fo be (6biTb) is rarely made use of by Russians. The 
first and second persons are never used, while the third 
person is used, as 1s shown above in the Bae of to have or 
in the sense of 


Have you? 


There is, There are, Ects. 

Oss, 2.—Ectb, the third person of 6tiTb, fo be, in the sense 
of ‘exist,’ though the subject be in the plural, remains in 
the singular, as 

There is a house in the town, Ectb JOM Bb répoat. 
There are houses in town, VEcri Aomda BB ropoat. 


Oss. 3.—The third person of To be, ecth, is often omitted, 
not only in affirmative, but even in interrogative phrases, as : 


Have you the fruit 1 Y Bact-ih 0.103% ? 
I have the fruit. ¥Y mega 1103. 


- Nore.—Y ena ect, ‘I have ;’ literally, ‘There is to me. 


| 
| 
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Oss. 4.—As there are no Articles in Russian, “ IT have a 
fruit? and “I have the fruit” are rendered in the same 


way, as: 
Y wena DJ0Ab. 


he cheese, CLIP. - 
_The sugar, Caxapt. 
The honey, MEAD. 
-The cloak, Daam. ‘0 
The chair, Cry15. 
—The master, Xo3AHEB. |’ 
Have you the fruit ? + Y Bacb-4H 104d ? 
I have it. + ¥ wend ont. 


Ons.t— Jf, referring to fruit, which is masculine, is 
translated by ont (/e). 


Genders in Russian words are distinguished chiefly by 
their termination; but if by their nature they represent an 
animate being, irrespective of their termination, they belong, 
as in English, to the gender of the sex they represent; thus 
the word adaa, ‘uncle,’ although of feminine termination, 
is of masculine gender. 


There are three Genders in the Russian Language : 


1. Masculine, Mymeckiit poss. 
2. Feminine, shénckiii poss. 
3. Neuter, Cpéquiii poss. 


Oss. 6.—There are some Nouns ending in a, 4, 5, and 
designating some quality in men, which can be used with 
the same termination both for masculine and feminine 
genders, as: 


Bpoadra, Vagabond, 
Cupoté, § Orphan, \ (man or woman). 


Such words are of common gender, 66miii poy». 
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Yours, Banmt. ~ 
What (sort), which ? Rakoit ? 
Which (one) ? Rotoppiii ? 
Which cheese have you ? Raré cup y Bach? 
I have yours. Y meus Bam. 
I have your cloak. Y wend Bam o.1ams. 
Which table have you ? Kakoéli ctoit y Bact ? 
I have my table. Y mena cBoit cTOIt. 
Which chair have you, Kako ctyat y Bact, 
Mine or yours # Moit win croli ? 
I have yours. Y meus Baws. 
The palace, .  Apopén, gen. aBonna. 
The castle, 34Monb, gen. 34NKa, 
The lock, 3amOK}, gen. 3aMKé, 
Sir, C¥ Aapb. 


EXERCISE II. 


Have you the fruit ?—Yes, I have the fruit.—Have you 
your fruit ?—Yes, I have my fruit.—Have you the bread ? 
Yes, I have the bread.—Have you your bread ?—I have my 
bread.—Have you the cloak ?—Yes, I have the cloak.— Have 
you my cloak ?—I have mine.—Have you the cheese and the 
apricot ?—Yes, I have the cheese and the apricot.—Which 
fruit have you ?—I have my fruit.—Have you my table ?—I 
have your table+—Which table have you?—I have yours. 
Have you a castle ?—Yes, I have a castle.—Have you also 
a chair ?—Yes, I. have also a chair.—Which chair have 
you ?—I have yours.— Which garden have you P— My own. 
Have you the honey ?—I have the honey.— Which honey 
have you P—I have my honey ?—Have you your honey? 
I have mine——Have you a lock ?—Yes, I have a lock 
Which lock have you ?—I have my own. 


care 
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Exercise III. 

What fruit have you?—I have the fruit of the garden. 
Which garden have you a have the garden of the palace. 
Which apricot have you?—I have the boy’s apricot (the 
apricot of the boy.}—Have you the garden and the yard of 
the palace P—No, I have the lock.—Which lock have you? 
I have mine and also the lock of the garden.—Have you the 
boy’s apricot and the man’s bread P—No, I have the man’s 
apricot and the boy’s bread.—Which is my fruit P—This 
fruit is yours.—Is an apricot a fruit ?—Yes, it is a fruit. 
Is this bread a fruit P—No, bread is not a fruit.—Who is 
Solomon ?—He is Solomon, but I am not Solomon.—Are 
you a prophet ?—No, but he is a prophet.—lIs this boy a 
prophet ?—No, he is not a prophet. —Is a prophet a man P 
Yes, a prophet is a man .—Who is a boy ?—He is a boy. 
Who 1s ; man ?’—I am a man.—Is Paris a town ?—Yes, Paris 
is a town. —The castle and the garden of Paris.—The prophet 
of the town and the boy of the house.—The yard of the palace. 
Is a castle a town ?—No, the castle is not a town.—Is he | 
the master of the house ?—No, not he, but I am the master 
of the house and the master of the garden also.—Who is the ’ 
master of the palace ?—He is the master.— Who is the master 
of the yard P—I am the master of the yard.—The yard of 
the house is mine, but the lock of the garden is yours.—Is 
this table yours ?—No, it is not mine. 





ES 


THIRD LESSON. —Tpetifi Ypdxs. 


The boot, Canért. 

The shoe, BaiuMakb. 

The stocking, Yysdkb. 

The goose, Tycb. 

The lantern, on aps. ad 


The knife, Hom. 
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The handkerchief, aaron. 
The horse, Kons. | - 
The candlestick, Noj;cebaHaKs. 
; Good, Xopomili. 
Bad, Aypuoh, xy jo#. 
Fine, handsome, pretty, Kpacsoitt. 
Ugly, Hexpacnsnill, Gesodpaznua. 
Old, Crapurit. 
New, Hospi. 
Large, big, bospm6it. 


Small, little, 
Beautiful, fine, 


Gold candlestick, 


Maan, mauenbaiil. 
Iipekpacupll. 


ld 
SoL0TOH MOACBBYNAKS. 





Koxaunii 6aumManxd. 


Leaden, adj. canaydsilt. 
Pewter, adj. o1osanubii. 
Silver, adj. cepé6pasnii. 
Oss. 1,— Material possessive adjectives (BpewlécTBeHHbIa) 
termination into bil, BbIii, HObIM, AubIM, ANULIM OBbIi, EBbIi, 
as : 
Fruit, Wa0ap; adj. Dusosésuit, of fruit. 
Table, Crorb; adj. Croséspilt, of table. 
Oss. 2.—Many Nouns of masculine gender ending in 
1 or b, in the nominative case, have the vowel 0 or e inserted 
for the sake of euphony between the two last consonants. In 
declining such Nouns 0 or e is omitted, as: . 


Nominative, The stocking, Huenitesbonl nag. yadr. 
Genitive, Of the stocking, PoakteabRW mag. yard. 
Dative, To the stocking, Aatespanl nag, “Wyary. 

_ Accusative, The stocking, Bauitesbani nag. Wyson. 
Instrumental, By the stocking, Tsoputeabapi nag. YysK6ut. 
Prepusitional, Of the stocking,  Upegaémunit mag. 0 4yaxé. - 


Exception.—In some substantives ending in ok, the 
vowel 0, although in the termination, is preserved in the 
declension, as : 


Leathern shoe, 
The lead, CBAREIS. 
The pewter, 6.4080. 
The silver, cepe6pé. 
_ are formed from names of material objects by changing their 
| a 


bf 
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Snatéxt, A connoisseur, gen. 3HaToré. 
Hrp6xt, A player, gen. Hrporé. 
Yeindrt, A boat, gen. Ye1nora. 
Yecu6xt, The garlic, gen, “ecnora. 
-Ba46nt, The rider, gen. ‘B34oKa. 
CbAoKD, A passenger, gen. Cbaoka. 


Oss. 3.—There are also substantives ending in oKb in 
which 0, being a radical vowel, is also preserved in all the 
cases, as : 


Bort, The side. 
Port, The fate. 
Ypogt, The lesson, 


Oss. 4.—By the same rule the vowel e, when inserted 
betaveen two consonants in the words ending in eu, is left 
out in the declension, as: 


The father, Orént, gen. Orn, ete. 
The merchant, Kynéy2, gen. Kyun, ete. 


Oss. 5.—There are, however, words which preserve the 
vowel e in all the cases, as: 
The blacksmith, Ky3néqt, gen. Kysunen4, ete. 
A proud man, Topacéut, gen. Topjeqa, ete. 
Oss, 6.—The euphonic vowel e after the liquid consonants 
1, H, p, is replaced in declension by the soft semivowel 5, in 
order to preserve the soft pronunciation of these liquid con- 


sonants, thus: 
The lion, Hest, gen. Abba. 
The polecat, Xopéxt, gen. Xopprd. 


Oss. 7.—When the euphonic e in the nominative case is 
preceded by a vowel, it is changed in all other cases into ii: 


A fighter, Bout, gen. Bolina. 
The hire, Haéut, gen. Haliué. 
The forehead, 106, - gen. 404, 
An eagle, _ Opes, gen. Opa. 


The corner, Yro.it, gen. Yraa. 
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Which candlestick have you ? Karol y Bact nojces1naKt ? 

I have the gold candlestick. Y wend sos0Tol nosceb IHERB. 

Which shoe have you ? Kakoll y Bact 6aumin? 

I bave the pretty leather shoe. Y mena Rpacwsh KOKauBIA CamINdK, 


Oss, 8.—Adjectives of full termination are usually placed 
before the substantives which they qualify, and agree with 
them in gender, number and case. 


Exercise IV. 


Have you my beautiful shoe ?—Yes, sir, I have it.—Have 
you my old shoe ?—No, I have it not.—Have you my golden 
candlestick ?—No, I have it not.—Which eagle have you? 
Ihave the big eagle-—Have you my ugly handkerchief ? 
No, I have (it) not.—Who has the beautiful handkerchief ? 
I have (it) not, I have only the old one.— Which sugar have 
you ?—Yours.— Which boot have you ?—I have my leathern 
boot—Which goose have you?—I have the big goose. 
Have you my goose ?—No, I have my own.—Have you my 
old knife P—No, I have the new knife.—Have you a good 
knife?—Yes, I have a good knife—Which lantern have 
youP—I have your old lantern—Have you a handsome 
cloak ?—Yes, I have a handsome cloak.—Which cloak have 
you ?—TI have the new cloak.—Have you a new table P—No, 
I have the old table only.—Have you a large house ?—No, 
I have only a small house.—Which polecat have you P—I 
have the little polecat.—Is this golden knife yours P—No, 
the golden knife is not mine, but the silver knife is (mine). 
Which knife have you P—I have the golden knife.—Is this 
yard large —Yes.—Which yard is small ?—Mine.—Have 
you a new lantern ?—No, I have an old lantern. 
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LESSON FOURTH.—etstbrsia Yrdérs. 


Nominative, The horse, 
Genitive, Of the horse, 
Dative, To the horse, 
Accusative, The horse, 
Instrumental, With the horse, 
Prepositional, About the horse. 

A king, 

The prince, 

The polecat, 


Huecuutesbabiit mag. Koss. 
Posiitesbubl = oag. Kona. 
Aatespnnt nag. Konan. 
Bunttesbpabi mag. Kona. 
Tsopiteabuni nag. Konénd 
Dpeqsomanh = =6opay. O Kon 
Kopé.ab. 

Kia3p. 


Xopb, dim. Xopéxt, gen. Xopbré. 


Oss. 1.—There are three substantives ending in ers, 
which preserve in all the cases the euphonic vowel e, as: 


Hawért, A hint. 
Yupekt, 

It capi {TS reproach. 
Anything, 


Something. 


Something ! 
Have you { Anything 1 } 


I have nothing. 
Nothing, 
I have not, 


gen. Hamera. 

gen. Yopeka. 

gen. Toupera. 

Tro an6yAb, 

Yro To, uT0 BROYAB. 


Ectb-48 Y, BaCh 3TO HHOY Ab? 
Y mead wbrs naverd. 


Huaut6, wagyero. 
TY mena abrs. 


Oxs. 2.—Transitive verbs preceded by a negative always 


govern the genitive. 


Ors. 3.—When aa470 is with a preposition, it is placed 
between the negative particle am and the pronoun 410, as: 


Ha 3a 470, 


Have you a horse ? 
I have no horse, 
The cord, 

The coffee, 

The tea, 


For nothing, not for anything. 


Ecrb-4H y Bac xoub ? 
y mend atbrs ond. 
Iaypdér. 

Kéeehi. 

Yai. 
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Nominative, The tea, Huenditessouh mas. Yall. 
Genitive, Of the tea, Poawtesbunli mag. Waa, 
Dative, To the tea, Adteabnwl nag. Yaw. 
Accusative, The tea, Bunuteabaw nag. Ya. 


Instrumental, By the tea, Tsopateabnni naj. Ydews. 
Prepositional, Of the tea, UpessGmun ag. O 4ab. 


Anything good, to aa6y4» xopémaro. 


Have you anything good i Ectb-an y Bach ¥To BNGyAb Xopdmaro ? 


Have you something good ! 0 

Nothing of bad, Haser6 Aypafro. 9g 
I have nothing bad. Y wesd ntth anyerd AYPRKTO, 
I have nothing good. Y mend HbTb BAYers XOpomaro. 


Some (quantity), HckosbKo. 
What? Tro? 


Oss.—Some and any, k an unlimited sense, are not 


translated, as: ul ; 


{have some, Y mena ectb ‘Yall, 








Have you any tea ! 


What have you ? Yré y pach? 
What have you good ? YtTo y Bach xopémaro ? 
_‘Thave good tea. Y mend xopomit yaa. 


\ \ Ons. ‘The impersonal verb nbrp is never omitted. 
nt derived from the ancient Russian nbcrb or He ecth, and 
meaps ‘is not, there is not;’ therefore, y meua abr, word for 
word, will be, *there is not to me.’ 


Iron, adj. Meab3nuit. 
Wooden, adj. Aepesinani. 
Cotton, adj. 

Paper, ‘aj. Bymamanit. 


Stone, adj. Kameanuii. 
Copper, adj. MBauuil. 
Woullen, adj. Cyxénuml. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


CxzOHEHIE Pupp VpaaarATEAbHblXxt. 
Full Hard Termination. 


Singular. . Equactsennoe Uacsd. 
Nominative, Old, Hvendtesbawi, mas. Crappilt. 
Genitive, Of the old, Poautesbanii, mag. Crtdparo. 
Dative, To the old, Adte:pun, nag. Crapomy. 
Accusative, Old, Bauutcabawi, maj. Crapmit 

or CTaparo. 
Instrumental, By the old, TsoputesbHb, mag. Crdpund. 
Prepositional, Of the old, Tpesidmani, gas. O crapoms. 


Oss. 5.—The Adjectives in declension must follow either 
the hard or soft termination, according to the table at the 
commencement of the First Lesson. 


Only, TOKO. 


What have you ? _ td y Bach? 

I have only the cloak. ¥ mena T6AbRO NAAN. 

Have you anything good? = Ectb-4a y Bach 970 HeGy Ab Xopémaro 
I have nothing good. Y wend abr aayero xopomaro, 


Him, Ero, (accusative and genitive of the pers. pron. ont). 


EXErcisE V. 

Have you my golden cord P—I have it.—Have you the 
good sugar ?—TI have (it) not.—Which sugar have you? 
I have the bad sugar.—Have you your gold candlestick P 
No, I have it not.—What have you P—I have the silver 
candlestick.— What have you bad P—I have nothing had ? 
Have you the cheese >—No, I have nothing.—Which cord 
have you P—I have the gold cord.—Have you good coffee ? 
I have no good coffee, 1 have good tea.—Which tea have 
you?—I have your tea.—Have you something good P—I 


( 
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have good sugar and coffee—What have you bad?—lI have 
a bad shoe-—Which shoe have you?—I have your shoe. 
What have you handsome ?—I have a handsome woollen 
cloak—Have you the handsome horse P—No, I have him 
not.—Which boot have you ?—I have the old leathern boot. 
Have you my good cheese ?—Yes, I have it.—Have you 
the silver cord ?—No, I have it not.—What have you ?—I 
have my bread.—Have you the fine goose P—lI have not the 
fine goose, I have the little polecat. 


FIFTH LESSON.—IIatsia Yport. 


This, 9tors, gen. veel | Demonstrative pro- 


That, Torh, gen. Toro. nouns. 
This man, SToTh Ye1OBbEb. 
That fruit, TOT N40. 


Oss. 1.—Substantives having an adjectival termination 
are declined as adjectives : 
The tailor, Hopraoh, gen. poprakro. 


Oss, 2.—Some masculine nouns, ending in 4, b, & when 
they signify divisible matter have in the genitive case the 
inflexion of y or 10 instead of a or a, as! 


The tobacca, TaOARB, gen. TabaKy. 
The glue, gibi, gen. KAbD. 


Oss, 3.—The same inflexion of y or 10 in the genitive is 
also taken by some nouns of inanimate or abstract objects, 
which preserve in the genitive the ‘tonic accent of the 
hominative case, as: 


The taste, BRYCh, gen. BRYCY. 
The hour, gach, = gen. ACY. 
The occasion, caysal, gen. cly dan. 


| 
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Oss. 4.— All such substantives may, however, have also 
in the genitive their regular inflexion of a, or 4. 


Notre.—tThe inflexion of y or 1 in the genitive is used to 
indicate a quantity, and the inflexion of a, a in all other 
instances, thus will be: 


A pound of tea, @ynth yah. 
The aroma of tea, ApoMd4Tb Waa. 


Oss. 5.—There are monosyllabic and dissyllabic words 
which, when preceded by the preposition Bb or na, take in 
the prepositional case the inflexion of y or 10 instead of 5, as: 


In the honey, Bb Mety, instead of BB MéAé. 
On the bridge, Ha mocty, iustead of Ha mocTs. 


Oss. 6.—Many of these monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
words may, however, take in the prepositional case either 
of these inflexions, i.e. y, 10, or am, as: IG (6 


Ha Aéut, ‘On the house;’ and na Jomy, ‘at home.’ 
Bb Buds, ‘In the aspect;’ and Bb BHAY, ‘in view.’ 


Nore.—In most cases, as is seen from the above examples, 
the nouns ending in the prepositional case 1n Y, W, lose their 
primary signification. 


Oss. 7.—The toric accent is placed on the last syllable 
when a noun in the prepositional case ends in y, 1, as: 


la AOMY, Bb RAbW, ete. 


That which, — Tors, KoTOpbiit. 
That (person) whom, _— Tors, Kotéparo. 
The one whom, Tord, Kotréparo. 


Oss. 8.—The English possessive case is rendered/in Rus- 
sian by the repetition of the noun with the =e 


Which bread have you ? 

I have my neighbour’s, 
Which cloak have you ? 

I have the tailor’s, 

I have that, which you have. 


Have you my horse, or my 
fathers ? 

1 have this horse. 

Have you that horse f 

I have not your father’s horse. 

Have you my tailor’s velvet ? 

I have not the tailor’s, 


My, mine, 
Nominative, My, mine, 
Genitive, Of my, of mine, 
Dative, To my, to mine, 
Accusative, My, mine, 
Instrumental, By my, by mine, 
Prepositional, Of my, of mine. 

Thy, thine, 

His, 
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Raroii y pact x.1463? 

Y mend xi660 coca. 

Kakoii y Bach ota ? 

Y mMeud naauys ooptndro. 

¥ wena ToTb, KoTOpbll y Bacs. 


+ Moli-aa KOWb y Bach, HAM KON Moera 
oTHA ? 

¥Y mena StoTh Ron. 

Y BaCb-28 TOTS KOtb ? 

Y mend whrb Kona BAmero OTA. 

Y Bacb-ln Gapxats woero nopTmaro 

Y megd HETD Oapxaty ooptuaro. 


Moii. 
Hyenuteranit say. Molt. 
Pojste:bnnit ax. Moers, 
Aatespnbilt nat. Moewy. 
Bauntteapnut oaj. Moll. 
Taoputetbnait mas. Mowe. 
Tpesiowupit mag. O MoéwD. 

Tsou. 

fCsoii. 


Oss. 9.—Tsoii and cBoii are declined like moi. 


His, 


Ero. 


Ero, as possessive pronoun, is not declined. 


Norz.—The Russian language has no possessive pronoun 
for the third person; it is rendered by the genitive case of 


the third personal pronoun : 


Ero, ‘his (of his),’ from ont, ‘ he.’ 


Oss. 10.—Csoii may be also called a possessive reflective 
pronoun, as it is used for all the three persons; thus cpoii is 
used for my, thy, his when it refers to the subject of the 
phrase, and ero when it has no reference to the subject. 
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Which tobacco has your brother? Kakéi ta6ixp y Bimero 6pata ? 
He has his (own). Y werd cBol. 
I have not my tobacco, I have his. Y meua ue cBolt Tab4nb, y Mend erd TAGARS. 


He has, Y nero. 


Oss. 11.—Hero is the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun ont. To this pronoun, when preceded by a prepo- | 
sition, the letter # is added. 


But, Ho, a. 


The bell-ringer, 3sonapb. 
The husband, My m. 


The brother, Bpars. 

The cousin, Asowposunl Opars. 

The friend, Apyrt. 

An enemy, Bpart. 

The thimble. Hanépcrort. 

What sort? Kaxéii?—Whose? Veit? 

Whose horse have you? Yell Roub y Bach? 
I have your horse. Y Meud Bailh KOub. 


And, tA (disjunctive). 
Oss. 12.—And when used as a disjunctive, is translated a. 


Have you the new horse, or Hosiili-an y Bach KQWb, HAR CTapBt ? 
the old one! 

I have this new horse. Y mead Stor AdBLIM KOHB. 

Have you my horse ? Moli-aH ROoub y Bact ? 

I have my brother’s. Y mend Koub Mocré Opéta. 
The ass, Océxt, gen. ocaa. 
The hammer, MO.10T6RD, gen. MOLOTRE 
A stupid man, a fool, Taynéys, gen. rayoué. 
The merchant, Kynéqt, gen. kypya. 
The old man, a monk, Crdpeys, gen. crapya. 
Oats, (collect), Oséct, gen. oscd. 
The handkerchief, Waatéxt, gen. n4atKa. 
The player, Hrpokt, gen. Hrpora. 


Barley, (collect), flum¢cup, gen. ayuend and aqMen. 
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Much, plenty, many, Muadro. 
A little, not much, Maso, nemnoro. 
Enough, Aoso1bH0. 


Ozss&Muéro, M&10, AOBOIbHO, and HbcKosbKO govern the 
genitive. 

Exerciss VI. 

Have you a hammer?—I have no hammer.—Has the 
merchant a hammer P—Yes, he has.—What (sort of a) 
hammer has your brother P—My brother has no hammer, 
but my cousin has an iron hammer.—Whose handkerchief 
have youP—I have my brother’s handkerchief.—Whose 
enemy is he P—He is my enemy.— Which ass has the old 
man ?—The old man has your old ass—Whose horse have 
you P—I have the player’s horse.—Whose hammer has he? 
He has my iron hammer.—Has he also your old leathern 
shoe P—No, he has it not.—Has the husband a brother ? 
No, the husband has no brother.—Whose husband is this 
man ?—This man is my old husband.—Has your enemy his 
horse P—No, sir, he has mine.—Whose thimble has the old 
‘ailor P—He has my cousin’s thimble.—Have you my sugar 
and my honey ?—No, sir, I have my honey and his sugar. 
Has this old player a new handkerchief ?—No, he has no 
handkerchief, but his brother has.—Have you good tea? 
I have no good tea, I have good coffee.—lIs this a silver 
thimble P—No, sir, it 1s an iron thimble-—Whose is this 
copper lantern ?—Mine.—Is it not his ?—No, he has no 
lantern. 


Exercise VII. 


Have you some oats ?—I have no oats.— What have you? 

I have plenty of sugar.—Has your father enough tobacco? 

He has not much, but enough.—Have you plenty of honey f 
E 
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I have not enough honey.—Have you my tobacco ?—I have 
no tobacco.—I have your tea, and he has your sugar. 
The brother has not much bread.—Has not the merchant 
my silver lantern P—He has not the lantern.—Has the 
stupid man plenty of tobacco and plenty of tea ?—He has 
plenty of tobacco, but not much tea.—The old merchant’s 
young son has plenty of beautiful velvet.—Has the stupid 
man my large knife ?—He has not yours, but his own small 
knife-—Which merchant has fine barley —The rich one. 
Has not the blacksmith the hammer ?—He has not the ham- 
mer, but some oats.—Whose bread has he P—He has the old 
man’s bread.—Has not the merchant’s boy an ass P— He has 
no ass, but a horse.—Has the merchant my table P—Yes, he 
has your table.-—The merchant has no bread, and the old man 
has no cheese.—The player has some bread, but not enough 
cheese—Have you not my good frienud’s handkerchief ? 
You have it—Has he not his stocking ?—He has.—Has 
his brother plenty of tobacco P—A little—Has the player 
the white handkerchief ?—Yes.— Which eagle has the boy ? 
He has the white eagle-— Whose is the white eagle P—The 
boy’s white eagle. 


SIXTH LESSON.—IWecroii Ypors. 


The bootmaker, CandsKungt. 

The shoemaker, Bau MA THNKB.- 

The blacksmith, Ry3uenb, gen Ry3nega. 
Coal, Ramenupiil yrotp. 
Charcoal, Yroib, gen. yria. 

The stag, Oscb, gen. o1éHa. 

The pigeon, Posy 6b. 


The kettle, Koteib, gen. KoTs4. 
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The banker, 

A commission agent, 
The pot, 

A friend, 

A friend (an acquaintance), 
The lead pencil, 

The penkaife, 

The chocolate, 

A confectioner, 

A covk (man), 

The wax, 


Neither, nor, 
At, 


Bangupt. 

Bapaesoll Mak.lept, 
Fopudékt, gen. ropuki. 
Apyrs. 

Dpiitesp. 

Kappan jam. 
Hepoqinnil néccnaKt. 
IWokO.aT b. 
Kanairep. 

Tosap. 

Bockb, gen. BUCKY. 


In, su. 
y. 


I have neither the confectioner’s Y mend atts wa moKosiTa Kas itepa 
choculate nor the cook’s. AH WOKOIdTa DOBApa. 

Have you the bread or the cheese?) X.b6b-10 y Bach HAH CLIpPt ? 

{ have neither the bread nor the Y mend aT nm xab6a un cuipy. 
checse. 

Have you my sugar or yours ? 

I have neither mine nor yours. 


Molt-an caxapb y Bach aan cBoll? 
Y wend wtTb ni cpoerd un Bawero. 


The umbrella, SORTIIKD. 
The carpenter, T16Tuneb. 
The cabinet-maker, joiner, | Crosip. 

Of the cabinet-maker, Crosapa. 

By the cabinet-maker, Crosnpéw. 

A mason, KaMenbigukb. 
A nail, P'B03,1b- 

A morsel, piece, Kycors. 
What have you ? Uro y Bact ? 


What is the matter with you? +Uto cb pana? 


Nothing, IInuto, nu4ero. 


Oss.—No negative word in Russian abolishes the negative 
particle se before a verb, as: 
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f A nugeré ne uub0. 


I have nothing, | ¥ mead wayerd BTS. 


Have you anything ! Ectb-48 Y Bach 4TO BHOY Ab ? 
Y weré ecTb. 
He has, Ont BM bers. 
Nominative, He, Hen. o. Ont. 
Genitive, Of him, Pojt. ua. Eréd, or (nerd, with a preposit.). 
Dative, To him, Aart. uo. Eny, or (nemy, when with o 
preposition). 
Accusative, Him, Ban. dw. Ero, or (neré, when with o 
preposition). 
Instrumental, By him, Tsop. uo. Hub, or (HHMb, when with a 
preposition). 
Prepositional, Of him. Iipey. . 06d Hed. 
A Frenchman, Ppanyy3t, 
A Russian, Pycckiit. 
A German, Hévens, 
An Englishman, Allin daHBnt, 
An Italian, HraabAnens, 


A Spaniard, Hicnducys, 
; Also, 4H, taxne. 
Exercise VIII. 

What has the little boy P—He has a piece of cheese. 
Have you the cabinet-maker’s hammer ?—TI have neither 
the cabinet-maker’s nor the carpenter’s hammer.— Which 
umbrella have you ?—I have my brother’s cotton umbrella. 
What have youP—I have nothing—Which thimble has 
his diligent son ?—He has my tailor’s (thimble).—Has he 
not also my cotton umbrella ?—He has neither yours 
nor his umbrella—Have you the Frenchman’s woollen 
cloak P—I have not, his brother has it.—Which and 
whose lead pencil have you?—I have my good friend’s 
lead pencil—Which nail have you?—I have the black- 
smith’s nail_—Have you also the bootmaker’s nail ?—No, 
I have the shoemaker’s only.—What have you, choco- 
late or sugar P—I have neither chocolate nor sugar, but I 
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have plenty of bread and some honey.— Whose black horse 
have youP—I have not the black, but the rich banker’s 
white horse.—Is this fine big pigeon yours?—It is not 
mine.-—Have you not any coal?—I have some charcoal. 
Who has plenty of tobacco P—The carpenter and the mason 
have not plenty of tobacco, but they have wax.—Who has 
good strong tea?—The Russian or the German has it. 
Has the Spaniard plenty of suear ?—He has a little of it. 
Has the merchant enough coal P—He has not enough (of it), 
but the rich Englishman has plenty (of coal).—Has the 
carpenter the wooden hammer ?—He has not.—Has not 
the joiner a wooden chair or a table P—He has neither the 
wooden chair nor the wooden table, but (he has) a good 
iron coffer. 


Exercise IX, 


. *) 


“” Has the Russian a good umbrella ?—Yes, he has a good 
umbrella.— W hose good umbrella P—The German’s.—Have 
you my brother’s good lead-pencil, or this good boy’s small 
penknife P—I have neither his lead-pencil nor the penknife. 
What has your friend P—He has his and my old neighbour’s 
coal and wax.—Which old neighbour’s ?—The baker’s. 
Has not the Englishman the stocking and the cord P—He 
has not the stocking but (he) has the Russian’s golden cord. 
Has not the Italian a little glue ?—Neither the Italian nor 
the Spaniard have any glue.—Have you the Frenchman’s 
or the merchant’s tobacco ?—I have neither the Frenchman’s 
nor the merchant’s tobacco, I have the shoemaker’s white 
wax only.—Has the yotng Englishman a silver candlestick ? 
No, not a silver but a copper one.—Who has the black- 
emith’s large iron hammer ?—Neither the merchant nor he 


as 
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has it.—What have youP—I have nothing.—Has not the 
fighter a lion ?—He has neither the lion nor the polecat. 
Has the handsome horse a white forehead ?—No, he has a 
black forehead.—He has no good taste-—The Russian has 
plenty of good black tea, but the Italian has neither white 
nor black tea.—Have I not something good ?—I have 
nothing good.—Have you my cotton handkerchief or the 
Englishman’s brother’s silk handkerchief ?—I have neither 
your cotton handkerchief, nor that of the Englishman’s 
brother’s.—W hat have you ?—I have the tailor’s cloak only. 
Whose tea have you P?—I have the commission-agent’s tea. 
Have you not also the merchant’s tea?—I have not the 
merchant’s tea.—Has the blacksmith enough tea, sugar, 
cheese, wax and glue ?—No, not enough, but he has plenty 
of black coffee.—W hose is this iron coffer ?—The banker’s. 


SEVENTH LESSON.—Cegemoa Ypors. 
Our, ours, Haw. 





Nominative, Our, ours, Hucattesbani nag. Hanns. 
Genitive, Of our, Pojlitesspnit mag. Hawero. 
Dative, To our, Aateabunii! nag. Hameny. 
Accusative, Our,ofour, Buudtesbani uaj. Haw, wamero. 
Instrumental, By our, TropaTesbHbiit nay. Hawows. 
Prepositional, Of our, Ipesioauanli nay. O vamsen. 

The sand, Tecért. : 

An ox, BLK. 

A bull, | Boas. 

The biscuit, Cyxipp. : 

The pie, Tupéra. © 

The cake, Ii npoxor’d. 

The captain, Kanatant. ~ 

The lieutenant, Hopyaanb. 

The major, Maiopt. 

‘A cavalry captain, PotMuctpB. 


The col nnel, HoiKopuuEt. 


eA ae I a ES To AE IE CE ES, 2 | 
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Have 1? alee a? 
Ectb-an y wena? . 
Have I the cloak +Y meui-18 o1aub ? 
You have it. On>d y Bach. 
You have not. yom sna cietae 
Erdé y Bach ntre. 


( Hut 44 4 9T0 HAGY Ab xopémaro? 
Ectb 4 y MeBA STO HUGYAb Xopomaro? 
You have nothing good. Y Bach BETS UNICré XOpdmaro. 


Have I something good ? 


Ons. 1.—In interrogative sentences the verb stands before 
the subject, but when a sentence begins with an inter- 
rogative pronoun or other interrogative word, the verb may 
be placed either before or after the subject, as: 

Buaute 4m Bu? _ Do you see 1 


4 y) 
‘Ito a PEAT? } What do you see ? 
Uro BuJHTe BI? 


Oss. 2.—As it has been already remarked, the interro- 
gative in Russian may be rendered in four different ways : 


1. Commencing a sentence with ectb-.19, as : 


Have you the bread ? Ectb-48 yY Bach X4552 ? 


2. Commencing a sentence by a verb, followed by the 
interrogative particle 4H, as: 


Have you an umbrella? Hwtere am Bet 3énTaRt ? 


3. By an adverb or an adjective apocopated, followed alzo 
by an: 
Is this a kind man ? Aoopt-aa S1oTs ve10BbKRs : 
4. By the preposition y, followed by a noun or pronoun 
with JH, as: 


Has the father a horse? JY ord 1 rons. 
Have I the umbrella 3 Y mcuad am aouTunse 
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I have, Al awn. 
Thou hast, Tal uM beni 
He has, Oat auters. 
We have, Mu nwtews. 
You have, Bu BwéerTe. 
They have, Onu uxbirs. 
Uto a ub ? 
hat have 1? { ahio | 
What have IP TUro y mena? 
Have I the cook’s knife ? Y mend an noms mésapa? 
You have it not. Y Bact eré nts. 
Have you it? Y Bach 48 OnB? 
: Ont y nena. 
T have it, t {a ero AMS. 
P Eré y mewd ABTB. 
I have it not. Al eré ne ANSD. 
Have I it ? Y mend 48 003? 
The ram, Bapént. 
The calf, Tei1éHOK be 
Who? Kto? 


Which ? Raroi, roroperit. 
That which, Tors, xoréppiii. 


Fresh, new, Cobalt. 
Dear, expensive, Aoporéé. 
Bright, light, Cebraniii. 
Dark, Témaniit. 
Nominative, Bright, light, | Hwenttessnuik nag. Cobrautt. Ot 
Genitive, Of bright, Poauteibnnit nay. Cabrzaro. ui 
Dative, To bright, Aateabanit maj. CBbriomy. 
Accusative, Bright, Banliteababt nas-{ Cieraare’ 
Instrumental, By bright, TaopitesbAbl mag. CRbTILINE. 
Prepositional, Of bright, Tpexs6xont mag. O cBbT40Md. 
The evening, Béyept. 
To day, Cero,jHa. 
The day, Aeub, gen. Ana. 


Toeday we have a very dark evening, Ceréqaa y Bach 6vonb Témuilt BéICp ° 
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Nominative, | Fresh, Hvenitermnuk ag. Cobmitt. 
Genitive, Of fresh, Powitesbunk mags. Cebxaro. 
Dative, To fresh, Aaterpneitt ay. Cebixewy. 
Accusative, Fresh, Banton mag. Cat:niil, cxénaro. 


Instrumental, By fresh, Toopitesnnua nas. Cebicuws. 
Prepositional, Of fresh, Tpesionowat mag. O cxbikews. 


Steel, adjective,  Craspudit. 


Exercise X. ° 


Have you my ram or that of my cook ?—I have neither 
rour ram nor your cook’s.— Whose ram have you ?—TI have 
the captain’s ram.—Is it big ?—No, it is not big.—Has he 
the white biscuit and the baker’s good new bread P—He 
has neither the white biscuit nor the baker’s new bread. 
Has he enough cheese ?—He has not enough cheese, but he 
has plenty of good wax.—Has not the Frenchman good 
taste?—The Frenchman has good taste-—Who has my 
leathern boot ?—Neither I nor he (has it), but the poor 
bootmaker has it.—Have you the steel knife ?—No, I have 
not, and he also has not (it)—-Have you good tea ?—Yes. 
Is your tea good?—No, not good, but it is new.—Whose 
umbrella has the banker ?—He has the neighbour’s brother’s 
umbrella.—His own neighbour's ?—No, not his own, but 
that of his neighbour.—Has he something good ?-—He has 
nothing good.— What have I?—You have nothing.— Whose 
penknife has this boy ?—He has his father’s little penknife, 
Has the father or the merchant the cook’s knife ?—The 
merchant has not, but the cook has it.—Has the boy the 
knife or the thimble ?—Not the knife, but the thimble, 
Has this rich Englishman a wooden or stone castle ?—He 
has neither a stone nor a wooden castle, he has only a good 
wooden house.—Has the boy plenty of sand and wax P 
Which boy ?—The German’s boy.—This boy has neither 
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sand nor wax.—Has the ass enough oats ?—No, he has not 
enough.—Has the old bootmaker his own boot or mine? 
Not yours, but his (own).—Whose stag has he ?—The mer- 
chant’s.—Has he the stag only, or also the pigeon ?—He 
has the stag only.—Who has no tea ?—The confectioner’s 
brother and the old joiner have (it) not. 


Exercise XI, 
Which ox has your friend?—My kind friend has his 


neighbour's, the Russian’s ox.—Has he also the cook’s big 
ram ?—No, he has not his ram.—Whose pigeon has that 
merchant ?—That merchant has no pigeon.—Has the con- 
fectioner a good pie, and is he your neichbour ?—The 
confectioner has no pie, and he is not my neighbour.—Has 
this poor merchant and that rich banker plenty of sugar, 
honey, tea and wax ?—The poor merchant has only plenty 
of honey, and a little sugar, tea and wax; but the rich 
banker has nothing, neither wax nor tea.—How much black 
tea has this merchant’s father ?—He has not enough of it. 
Whose friend is this Frenchman? and whose friend is that 
German ?—This Frenchman is the friend (acquaintance) of 
that Englishman, and that German is the friend of this 
Spaniard.—Is your cook a Spaniard ?—He is not a Spaniard, 
but a Russian.—What is the matter with you ?—There is 
nothing the matter with me.—Which piece of bread is 
mine ?—This small picce is yours.—Has the joiner or the 
mason the carpenter’s nail ?—Neither the joiner nor the 
mason (has it), but his cook has 1t.—Has not the neiehbour 
an iron or wooden hammer P—He has neither a wooden nor 
iron hammer.—Have not I good sugar or bad coffee ?—You 
have nothine.—Have I something good ?—You have goud 
tea.—Has the prince the stone castle and the beautiful 
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garden ?’—The prince has neither a stone castle nor a 
beautiful garden.—Is it a wooden knife ?—The knife is not 
a wooden but an iron one.—Has the old baker any new 
bread ?——Which baker ?—The Englishman.—The English- 
man has no new bread, but the German has.—Who has 
neither ram nor calf?—He.—Which calf is dear ?—The 
calf which I have-—Has he any new bread and fresh 


fruit ?—He has. 


EIGHTH LESSON.—Bocsmoii Ypors. 


I give, 

Thou givest, 
He gives, 
We give, 
You give, 
They give, 


Al yan. 

Tot Aaeutb. 
Ont Aaers. 
MBI jaeM. 
Bar AaerTe. 
Ona jawrs. 


Oss. 1.—There is only one form in Russian for the present 


tense, thus: 


I give, I am giving, and I do give, is rendered by a 4aio. 


Who gives? 

I do not give. 

Dv you give ? 

Do you not give? 
You do not give? 

Do I give? 

He does not give. 
Does he give ¢ 

He does not give. 
What does he give you 3 
He gives me nothing. 


Kro Aacth? 

Ane jaw. 

Aaete 18 Bb? 

He Aaete an But? 

Bui ne Aacte ? 

Aa a0 a? 

Ontd He AaeTh. 

Aaérb 18 001? 

Ont He JaeTs. 

UtTO OB BAM acts ? 
Ond payerd Mat ne JacTh. 


Oss, 2.—Jasith, ‘to give,’ governs, as in English, the 
dative of the person (indirect govern) and the accusative 


of the thing (direct govern). 
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He gives me a coffer, 


To me, 

To thee, 

To him, 
To myself, 
To thyself, 
To himeelf, 


Ont JacTh MHB CYHAYED. 
Mus. 
Te6b. 
Eny. 


¥ soa 


Oss. 8.—Ce6h is the dative of the reflective personal pro- 
noun ce6a, which has neither nominative case nor plural 
number. This reflective pronoun is used for the three 
persons whenever the action returns on the agent, as: 


I give to myself, 

Thou givest to thyself, 
He gives to himself, 

We give to ourselves, 
You give to yourselves, 
They give to themselves, 


What has my friend ¢ 
He has nothing, 


To whom does the baker give 
the bread ? 

He gives it to his neighbour. 

To which neighbour ? 

To the carpenter. 


To whom ? 

To which? 

To which (one) ? 
To nobody, 

To somebody, 


White bread, 
Brown bread, 
Stale bread, 


Al aaw ceos. 

Th Aacuib ceo. 
Oub Aaets cect. 
Mb faced cesb. 
Bui gaete ceé. 
Onu gaits ceob. 


Yro y moeré apyra. 
Y nerd sasero nbrs. 


Rowy 6Y1098HRB JacTb X2661 ? 


Out AacTs erd cBoexy cocbyy. 
Karonuy coct.y ? 
Dadtunky. 


Romy (dative of rto) ? 

Kanémy (dative of kardit) P 

Rotépomy (dative of roroppiii) ? 

Huxomy (dative of ankt6). 

Kouy nadyab (dative of kto 
HaOy Ab). 

Bhai 11665. 


Yepanit x.1b63. 
Depcrspit x16. 
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Diligent, paséxauit, 
Laborious, ; 

Acsiduous; ; Tpyjos6uenl, 

Cotton, adjectire, Bywémanitt. 

Silk, adjective, Ie.1Kosbiil. 

Wooden, AepesAnanit. 

White, Baésnit. 

Black, Yéepanit, 

The ham, Oxopors. 

The sentinel, Yacosoit. 

The diamand, Aimd3b. 

The footman, Aaréli. 

The doctor, Bpay. 

The master (teacher), Yuutes. 

The pupil, Yaenurs. 

His penknife, Eré nepowdaont Omar be 
His eye, Ero r.ia3b. 
His tea, Eré yall. 


Somebody, Kro nn6va1b (genitive, Kord 


HHOY Ab). 
Has somebody my penknife? © Ects au y Koré nA6fAb Molt mepoyinawtt 
HOMUKD ? 
Nonedy. Huntd (genitive, mukoro). 
Not anybody, 


Oss.4,When there is a preposition before narto, it must 
be placed between the negative particle Ha and the pro- 


noun kT0, thus: 


Nobody has it, On y Kord ero obs, 
The rice, Pnct. 

Barley, fluuménb, gen. agmend, 
A stone, Kamcnb, gen. R&NHA. 


An officer, Oo@nyeps- 
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The soldier, CoALare. 
A burzher, Mbmanuat. 
The citizen, Ppaik sani 
A gentleman, Asopanius. 
Andrew, Aulpeil. 
Nicolas, Hukoiah. 
Alexis, Asexcta. 

N Iexercise XII. 


Who is this soldier ?—He is an Englishman.—To whom 
does this officer give his lion ?—He gives it to his father. 
To whom do I give my handsome horse ?—You give him 
to nobody.—Who has my red coffer ?—The kind black- 
smith has it.—Do I give the diligent boy my lead-pencil ? 
No, you give him your penknife only.—Does he not give 
him good vinegar ?—He gives him only a little tea and 
sugar.—Do we not give the merchant enough velvet ?—Yes, 
we give the rich merchant enough velvet, but little silk. 
To whom do you give a little silk ?—-To the kind brother’s 
shoemaker.—Does the blacksmith give his iron hammer? 
No, he does not give it, and he has not his own hammer. 
Has not the burgher oats P—He has no oats, but the citizen 
has plenty—Which gentleman has a stone house ?—The 
rich gentleman.— Does not the master give tobacco to his 
footman ?—He gives him nothing.—To whom do you give 
your leathern boot P—lI give it to nobody.—To whom does 
this burgher give that ram ?—He gives it to his brother. 
Does not he give him also his ox ?—No, he has no ox.—Do 
I not give the pretty pigeon to his diligent son P—You do 
not give it to him.—Who has my white biscuit >—The 
baker has it.— Which baker ?—The industrious haker.— Who 
has the black bread ?—Nobody has it.—Has the peasant a 
cotton handkerchief ?—-He has not a cotton, but a sill one. 
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Has not the soldier rice, tea, sugar and coffee ?—He has 
nothing, he has stale bread only.—What do I give to the 
sentinel ?—You give him nothing.—Has the oflicer his 
(own) coffer ?—He has not his own coffer.— Who is this 
Russian ?—This Russian is the banker’s doctor.—Is he a 
good doctor ?—Yes, he is a very good one. 


ie = Exenrcise XIII. 


Has some one my cloak P—The tailor has it.—Has some- 
one my velvet ?—No, nobody has it.—Does the Enelish- 
man give his horse to this rich citizen ?—He gives him his 
lion only.—Which Frenchmun has a beautiful castle ?—The 
rich one.—Has not Andrew his boot ?—He has no boot; he 
has, Nicolas’s bad shoe.— Which Nicolas ?—-The one who has 
a pretty wooden house.—Has the kind citizen plenty of sugar 
and tea ?—He has a little sugar, but enough tea.—Do not 
I give the peasant my honey ?—You do not give him your 
honey, but you give your barley—wWho has the dilicent 
boy’s pencil?—The industrious peasant has it.—Which 
peasant ?—The one who has a poor wooden house.—To 


‘whom do you not give your umbrella ?—I do not give it tc 


my footman.—Has not the carpenter my hammer ?—He 
has neither yours nor his hammer.—What has he ?—He 
has nothing.—Do you not give him something ?—I give 
him nothing.—Has somebody my coffer ?—The poor peasant 
has it.— Which peasant ?—The one who has the handsome 
cock and the chicken.—Who has the white diamond ?—The 
commission-agent has it.—Which diamond has he ?—The 
kind Russian’s diamond.—Has this player my umbrella? 
He has not yours, but his own.—Has he an iron nail or a 
wooden hammer ?—He has neither nail nor hammer.—Who 
has the ham ?—Nobody has it.—Has the boy his brother's 
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biscuit or Alexis’s biscuit ?—He has no biscuit.—Has Alexis 
the ham ?—No, Andrew has it.—Have Andrew and Nicolas 
rice?—Neither Andrew nor Nicolas has any rice.—Has 
Alexis or this Englishman some tea ?—Alexis has plenty 
of tea, but the Englishman a little—Is this diamond 
white or yellow ?—This beautiful diamond is not yellow, 


but black. 





NINTH LESSON.—Jesitsi& Ypors. 


The sailor, 
A foreigner, 


The foreigner’s garden, 


His pocket-book, 
His pistol, 

An hotel-keeper, 
An ina, 

The inn-keeper, 
The postman, 
The goat, 

The guide, 


Singular. 
I see, 

Thou seest, 
He sees, 


Plural. 


We see, 
You see, 
They see, 


Rich, 
Poor, 
Celebrated, 
Green, 
Blue, 

Red, 


Marpocs. 
Hnoctpdésens. 
Caib nnoctp4ena. 
Eré 6yMaauRd. * 
Ero nacrosérs. 
CogepmRateib roctTuaaane. 
Tpaxtups. 
TPaKTHpOBRD. 
Towrasb6at 
Ko3erb. 

Bowman. 


Eaunctsennoe 9ncsé. 


A punky. 
THI BBO. 
Oub BUAnTS. 


MnémecTBensoe YHCI66 


Mil BHAHM 
BH BH AHTe, 
Onn BuAATS 


Borat. 
BByonk. 
Suawecuranit. 
Seren bit, 
Toayson, cuulf. 
Kp4écani. 
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The man (whom) he sees is my 
friend. 

The knife (which) he gives him is 
mine. ° 


Yesossrb, ROTOparoO On} BAHT, Mott 
APY b. 
Hox, kotJpnil ons Aacts exy, moll. 


Oss. 1.—The relative pronoun koToppiii in Russian is 


never omitted. 


DECLENSION OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, 


Masculine Singular. 


Nominative, This,  s8TorTs. 
Genitive, Of this, toro. 
Dative, Tothis, $rowy. 
Accusative, This,  $rors, Sroro. 


Instrumental, By this, Stax. 
- Prepositional, Of this, 063 rows. 


That, 
Of that, 
To that, 
That, ToTh, Tord. 
By that, thw. 

Of that, 0 Town. 


TOTD. 
Toro. 
TOMY. 


Oss. 2.—The impersonal verb nits and the negative 
particle ne before active verbs govern the genitive case, as: 


I have no bread, 
I do not see the garden, 


Y wend Abrs X.1b5a. 
fl ne biiKy CAja. 


But if se does not imply negation of a verb, it does not 


govern the genitive, as: 
Have I this or that’? 


OTOTh AR Y MERA AAW TOTS ? 


You have this, but not that. Y Bacb oT0Tb a HO TOTS. 


But, 


Has the merchant the green or the 
red velvet ? 

He has not the green, but the red. 

He has this, but not that. 


Strong, 

Yellow, 

The ticket, 

The garret, 
The warehouse, 
The grain, 

The corn, 


HO, a, OAHAaKO. 

Sereno am O4pxaTB y Kyoua Hin 
kpacuniht ? 

¥ werd ne 3escnn a Kpacanit. 

Y ner6é S5roTb a He TOTS. 


Kpbngi 4. 
Mesto, 

Bu.eth. 

Yep jars. 

ANOupd. 

sepud. 

X156 (scpooBéi). 
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To love, to like, A1odiits. 


Do you love ! 
Do you like ? ; 
I love, 
1 like, ; 

Do you like a large house ? 

I do not like. 


What do you like? 
I love my father and my brother, 


I love, Al 106.100. 
Thou lovest, Ta 4106nur. 
He loves,  Ond aKGuTB. 


To see, 


What ship do you see ? . 

I see the rich Englishman’s ship. 
Whom do I see? 

What do I see ? 


AWwWONTe 1H BH? 


Al 4106.11. 


AoGnte an Bb Go.1bnIGH AOMB ? 

Al We 106.00. 

UTO Bh Al0GHTE ? 

Al 4106.10 CBOers OTHA HW CBOerd OpaTa. 
We love, Mil AWGIND. 

You love, Bat aw6ute. 

They love, Ont awoars. 


Bi bro. 


Kakoli kopd6.16 Biante BEI? 

A Biiky KOpi61b Gordtaro AnrangdéHaga. 
Koro a biaiy ? 

Yr0 a BKy. 


Whom (relative pronoun), koro, Kotéparo. 


Who? 


hto ? 


Which (relative pronoun), horopsiii, KorOparo. 


Oss. 3.—The relative pronoun kotopbiii is used in both 
cases, whether the antecedent is an animate or inanimate 


object. 


Do you see the friend whom your 
brother loves? 


I do not see him. 

Dost thou see ? 

Thou dost not see 

The table, which I do not give, 

What do they see ! 

Do you like this man ¢ 

No, I do not like him. 

Do you like the lemon which you 
have t 


Biiyute an sti Apyra, KoTOparo 4WOnT> 
BAU Gpart ? 

Al eré ne Buy. 

Bagump an tH? 

Tul He BANDS 

Ct6.1b, RoTGparo A He Aan. 

YTo onl BATS ? 

Awonte an Bhi Storo yesontKa ? 

Hib, A Cro ue AloG.410. 

Awv6nte 4% Bb 4HNGUDb, BOTOpull y 
Bach ? 
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That which, Tors, koTOpsiit. 


That fesersni) whom,) Toro, koToparo. 
The one whom, J 


I do not like the one whom you love, # ne 4106.10 Tord, RoTOparo BbI 4WONTE. 


Oss. 4.—The Russian language has no word equivalent 
to the English auxiliary verb ¢o do ; therefore, whenever in 
English, in order to avoid repetition, the auxiliary verb 
to do is used, in Russian the verb must be repeated. 


Do you see the pocket-book (which) Bujute an BL GyMaKnNKd, KOTOpLI A 
I see t BUKY ? 


No, I do not (see it). Hb, a ero He BURY. 


Exercise XIV. 


What does the good father give to his diligent son P—He 
gives him sugar and bread.—Whose oats has the inn- 
keeper ?—He has my neighbour’s oats.—Has the foreigner 
my tobacco ?—No, he has (it) not—Whose sugar does the 
father give to his son?—He gives him the rich merchant’s 
sugar.—Does he give oats to the ass ?—He does not give 
them to the ass, but to the horse.—Do you like tobacco ? 
No, I do not like it—What do you like ?—TI like tea and 
coffee—Do you see that green velvet, which I hke?—Yes, 
I do see it, and I see the green stocking.—Do you not see 
the green stocking P—I do not see the green, but I sce the 
white one.— What has this pretty boy’s brother ?—He has 
a steel knife—Which knife?—That which the merchant 
gives him.—Has he plenty of cheese ?—No, he has little 
cheese, but plenty of sugar and coffee.—Who has my ticket ? 
This sailor has it.—Who has your neighbour’s bread ?—I 
have that of my neighbour, the peasant.—Do you like your 
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neighbour, the peasant ?—TI like him and he likes me.—Has 
the master the diligent boy’s pencil ?—He has not the boy’s 
pencil, he has my friend’s pencil only.—Has the peasant 
the ox or the ram ?—He has neither the ox nor the ram, he 
has the goat.—Do you see the rich Englishman’s garden ? 
I see his pretty garden and his large hovse.—Do you see 
the guide’s house ?—I see it, and I see the young prince’s 
large horse—Which prince?—The one (whom) you like. 
Which wooden hammer do you see P—My brother’s and my 
wooden hammer.—Does he see the great king’s large town P 
Yes, he sees his large town, but does not see his magnificent 
castle. 


Exercise XV. 


Which castle do you see ?—I see the rich prince’s castle. 
Do you see also the king’s castle ?—No, I do not see his 
castle, but I see his beautiful garden.—Whose garden do 
you see?f—TI see the rich Englishman’s garden.—Do you 
not see my handkerchief ?—I do not see it, but I see mine. 
Whom do you like ?—I like my friend’s son and my enemy’s 
pupil.—He likes neither your friend’s son nor your enemy’s 
pupil— What tea do you like ?—I like good tea and strong 
coffee.—W hat garden has the prince ?—He has a large and 
beautiful garden.—Whaose friend (acquaintance) is this 
Russian ?—~He is my father’s friend.—Has the celebrated 
foreigner his own pocket-book ?——No, he has (it) not.—Who 
has it ?—My kind cousin has it.—Have I this cock or that 
goose '—You have neither this cock nor that goose-— What 
have I?—You have a large eagle-—Do you like this pie ? 
No, I do not like this pie—Which pie do you like ?—That 
which you see.—I do not see the piee—What do you see? 
I see nothing. 
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Exercise XVI. 

Do you give bread to your goat ?—No,I give him oats 
only.—Does he give good oats to his (own) ass and to my 
goat ?—He gives neither oats nor bread, but (gives) barley 
only.—Has the inn-keeper a red or yellow handkerchief ? 
IIe has neither a red nor yellow handkerchief, but he has a 
white one.-—Which inn do I see?—That which the kind 
officer, your friend, sees.— What tobacco have you ?—I have 
the sailor’s excellent tobacco.—Do you give to your brother 
a little tobacco ?—I give him a little tobacco, but I give the 
sailor plenty of it.—Who gives the poor peasant a piece of 
stale bread ?—The kind boy gives him the bread.—To whom 
do you give the young cock ?—I give him to nobody.—Who 
has my old shoe?—The shoemaker has it.—Which shoe- 
maker ?f—Yours.—Has he the iron hammer ?—He has (it) 
not.—W ho has it ?—His carpenter has it.—Has the banker 
my red leather pocket-book ?—No, he has not yours, but his 
own.— W hat has the rich prince’s cook ?—He has nothing. 
Has somebody my steel penknife ?—Nobody has it.—Do 
you like your cousin ?—I like him, but my brother does not. 
Do you not give this boy the bread ?—I do not. 





TENTH LESSON.—Jecitsia Ypdrs. 
By whom? ktm? 


Who has done this f Kro sto crbiars ? 
By whom is this done f Kt 10 cabsano ? 
My father. Molt orén. 

By my father. MouMb OTH6MB, 


Oss. 1.—With the passive voice the arent must be in 
the instrumental case without a preposition; the instru- 
mental case is also used in answer to the questions, By 
thom? by what ? (with what?) 
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This (thing), 93ro. 


Oss. 2.—Zhis, when not followed by a substantive, is 


translated 3to, neuter of 3ToTs. 


I have done this, 
This is done by me, 
Have you done this ? 
Is this done by you ? 


I have done, fl catiars. 
Thou hast done, Ts! catiart. 
He has done, 


This is done, 


By me, MHOD. 
By thee, TOOHO. 
By him, HN, (NNN). 


With whom do you speak ? 
I speak with my father, 


Out cxbiard. 


A cxbiarb S70. 

9To cxbiano MAOW. 
But an $10 c\biasn ? 
Banu au 610 catkiano ? 


We have done, Mul Chiat. 
You have done, Bw cjtta1. 
They have done, Ond cjbiasn. 


9ro cAbiano. 


By us, HAua. 
By you, BaNil. 
By them, MMH, (HUM). 


Cb K6MB roBsoplite BHI? 
fl roBOpw Cb MOUMD OTIOMS. 


To speak (with some one, of Tosopits, II: 10* (ct 


some one, of something). 


KbMb, O KBMb, 0 GEMB). 


Oss. 3.—The Russians say, as the English, ¢o speak with 


some one and fo some one, as: 


I spoke to him. 
Do you speak ? 
I speak. 

I do not speak. 
Who speaks ? 
Nobody speaks. 


I speak, a ToBOpH. 


Thou speakest, Tb rosopHuts. 
OHb roBopurs. 


He speaks, 


fl ropopHit exy. 
Tosopuite Bhi ? 

fl ropopp. 

Al ne roBopw. 

Kto rosopurs ? 
Haxté we rosopurs. 


We speak, MBI TOBOPHWS. 
You speak, Bb rozgoplte. 
They speak, o#8 rosopiirs. 





* Roman figures will indicate the conjugation, Arabic the class, and 


asterisks irregular verbs. 
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The Instrumental Case. 


By whom? hbut ? By what ? Ut? 
By nobody, ) gaya By nothing, 
. if h Mb. sal I] ry | ubMb. 

Not by anybody. } Not by anything. 

Who gave this ! Kro Sto Aas ? 

By whom is this given ? Ktwe Sto sand? 

By this merchant, STOMDS KYNNOMB. 

By his father, Erd orm. 

By your shoemaker, Bawayt 6auwi4aBRou>. 

By my, by mine, Mount. 

By thy, by thine, TROHND. 

By his (own), Caottwn. 

By our, by ours, Haun 

By your, by yours, Bawums, 

By their (own), by theirs, Cooma. 

By his, Eré. 

By their, by theirs. Ax. 


Oss. 4.—The possessive pronouns Moi, TBOH, CBOH, HAM, 
Bamt have only one furm, whether placed before a noun or 
standing alone, as: 


This is my house, STO Mot AOMD. 
This house is mine, ITOTh JOMD MOI. 


The Prepositional Case. 


Of whom ? O xomt? | Of what ? Ouém1 ? 
Of nobody, i Of nothing, r 
Not of anybody. 1 OKOMD-| Not of anything. Ha 0 sé. 


With, (Cs, co, (governs the instr.). 


Oss. 5.—Cs changes into co when coming before nouns, 
commencing with two or more consonants, which do not 
easily combine with it in sound. 
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Of (about, concerning), 0, (06%, 060). 


Oss. 6.—0 changes into 061 before words commencing 
with pure vowels (a, 0, y, 9, 11). 


Of the angel, 
Of the futher, 
Of the beehive, 
Of this, 

Of their, 

Of his, 

Of the anchor, 
Of the south, 
Of the ride, 

Of my, of mine, 
Of thy, of thine. 


O5t fnrers. 
06> oTUs. 
O6b yibB. 
O6>b Stow. 
O6b NX. 
O eré. 

O aKxops. 
O wrs. 

O $318. 

O MoéMB. 
O TBOEMDb. 


O6t occasionally becomes 060 before words commencing 


with two consonants, as: 


Of me, 
Of everything, 


Of whom do you speak ? 

I speak of my kind father. 

Of what does your brother speak ? 
He speaks of nothing, } 
He does not speak of anything. 
He speaks of his old friend. 

Of which shoe does he speak 

He speaks of the old leather shoe. 


O60 mat. 
O60 BCeMB. 


O Kos ropopite BE ? 
fl TOBOPH O MOEND AGOPOND OTB. 
O IéMb FOBOPHTS Bald OpaTs ? 


Out HH O FEM HE rOBOpuTs. 


Ont ropopuTs 0 CBOEMS CTApOND Apfrs. 

O Kak6wb OamMakh ropoputs ou? 

Ob rosopiTs O CTAapoMb KOAaANOMS 
GammaKé. 


By which, (with which), horopsiut. 


Of which, 

By this, by that, (with 
this, with that), 

Of this, of that. 


O KoTopoms. 


OTHM'b, THM4B. 


Odb 3TOMD, 0 TOMB. 
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By whom is this made ¢ Ktut éro cabsano ? 

By this man. STAND WelOBbKONS. 

Of which man do you speak f O Kak6MS YetoBtKb ropopute By? 
Of that man. O TOMB YcBOBEKS. 

With whom is your brother ? Cb KBNb Bal Opars. 

He is with his father. Ond CO CBOUMD OTHOMR 


Exercise XVII. © 


With whom is your brother ?—He is with my father.—Is 
the modest pupil with the master ?—No, he is not with him, 
but with his own brother.—Do you see the bootmaker with 
my new boot?—I do not see him, but my brother does. 
With whom does the kind prince speak ?—He speaks with 
my kind old father.—Whom do you see ?—I see my cook 
with a piece of bacon.— Whose bacon has he ?—He has that 
of my neighbour, the baker.—By whom is this table made? 
It is made by this honest joiner.— What has this boy ?—He 
has a pie with cheese.—With whom does he speak ?—He 
speaks with the kind master’s modest pupil.—Do you see 
the baker with the white bread?—I do not see the baker 
with the white bread, but I see the young man with the pie. 
With which pie ?—With the confectioner’s pie.—Has he 
not my wooden coffer ?—He has (it) not.—Do you not sce 
the carpenter with the iron hammer ?—I see him with his 
brother.—Which sack has the peasant?—He has the mil- 
ler’s new sack.—Of which boy do you speak ?—I speak of 
that pretty boy, whom you see.—Of which ship does the 
captain speak ?—He speaks of his neighbour’s pretty ship. 
Which neighbour ?—The rich banker.—Do you speak of 
your shoe or of mine ?—I speak neither of mine nor of yours, 
but of my shoemaker’s shoe.—Which polecat has he ?—He 
has the miller’s polecat. 
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Exercise XVITI. 


Which tea do you like ?—I like black tea.—Which tea 
do you speak of with the merchant ?—Of mine.—Of what 
does he speak with that rich merchant ?/—He speaks with 
him of his son, who is his clerk.—Does he speak with him 
also ?—No, he does not speak with him.—Has he the white 
bread with cheese ?—With what ?—With the young mer- 
chant’s good cheese f—He has no bread with cheese, but has 
a pie with honey.—By whom is thesteel nail given to thee ? 
By the industrious blacksmith.—Does he see the eagle? 
He sees the boy with the eagle.—Has not the blacksmith a 
new iron nail and an old wooden hammer ?—He has no- 
thing.—Of which lantern do you speak ?—I speak of that 
of the king’s sentry.— With which sentry is your brother? 
With the kind king’s sentry.—Do you sce me with my 
young brother ?—I see you, but do not see your brother. 
To whom does he give his large house with the beautiful 
garden ?—He gives his (own) house with the garden to 
his son.—Of which son do you speak ?—Of the one that 
has a castle with a large yard.—Are your new houses 
large ?—No, they are not, but those of my brother are. 
By whom is this castle given to the prince?—It is given 
to the prince by the king.—I speak of his garden, but he 
speaks of his house.—Thou speakest of the castle, of the 
yard, and his ship.—The house is mine, but the garden 
is his; the garden is thine, but the castle is his.—These 
houses are yours, but those are mine.—Has he your ham- 
mers f—No, he has his own hammers only. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON. 
Oxusaguatsa Vpdoxs. 


Masculine Plural, Mudomectsesnoe Yacad Mymeckaro 
Poaa. 


There are two numbers in the Russian language :— 


The Singular, Exauctsennoe Yacsd. 
The Plural, Mnoxkectsennoe Yacsd, 


Masculine Substantives have in the plural, as in the 
singular, two declensions—hard and soft. 


BN Sie ] ens. ci i : 
Nominative, { Crgpuie casil Nom, { ‘péwulo nope, enon 
Genitive, Créphixb cajoB. Gen. Apépunxs roposéh, Tepoess. 
Dative, Crépi cajawt. Dat. ApésunusKoposdwb, Pepdams. 
Accusative, CrApue catu. Ace, Apésunxd Koposéli, Tepdess. 
Instrumental, Crappiua cajaug. Inst. Apésnuaa Koposdua, Tepoaua. 
Prepositional, Crapsixt cajax. Prep. ApeBHHXb kopo1dxt, Tepoax. 


According to the above examples are declined all regular 
masculine nouns in the plural, subject however to the rules 
of permutation of vowels, of which the following are the 
most important : 

1. Substantives ending in %, preceded by r, k, x, ®, 4, 
m, 1, form their nominative plural in # instead of. HI. 


2. Substantives in 4, preceded by m, 4, m1, m, take in the 
genitive plural the inflexion of eii instead of ons. 
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I have, 
We have, 


Y wend ecTh 
Y Hac ecTb. 


Oss. 1.—Ects, when expressing possession, is used also 


for the plural, as: 


Have the merchants ships ? 


They have ships. 


They, 


Ectb aH y RYOU6BB Kopabau ? 
Y next ect KOpacill. 


Out. 


Oss, 2.—Onu, when with a preposition, takes the letter 


BH in oblique cases. 


The masters (teachers), 
The candlesticks, 
The booksellers, 
The cloaks, 

The neighbours, 
The merchants, 
The umbrellas, 
The hammers, 
The joiners, 

The oxen, 

The captains, 

The bakers, 

The knives, 

The smokers, 


Yante:d4 and Yaiitesg. 
Hoscsbaanka. 
Kanroopo,.aByhl. 
Taam. , 
Cochin, gen. cocbjei. 
Kyogu. 

SOnTHER. 

Mo.f0TRil. 

Cro1apit. 

BuIK. 

RKangtTaau. 

BY A0UDHRE. 

How. 

Ky pHIbIUKB. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives ending in +, which take in the 
nominative plural a or a instead of 51, have the accent gene- 


rally on the last syllable, as : 


The house, 
The sleeve, 
The doctor, 
The bell, 
The cook, 
The town, 


Aoxt, plur. gona. 
Pyxabp, plur. pyKasé. 
Aoxtopp, plur. goxtopa. 
K610K014, plur. Ko10K014 
Ildsapt, plnr. mosapa. 
Fopojb, plur. roposd. 
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Ors. 4.—Some homonymous words have more than one 
termination in the nominative plural, z.e. 51, a and ba, as: 


The tooth, 3y6b, 
The leaf, sheet, Ancrs, 
The man, } : 
The husband, ales 
The bellows, } 
The fur, oe 
The son, Cunt, 
The bread, 

X166b 
Thecorn, 3) on 
The flower, } : 

af 

The colour, eee 
The scull, } 
The shell, 


4Yépent, plur. { 


3y6n (of animate beings). 
3y6ba (of combs, saws, etc.). 
ee (of paper). 
Aiictba (of plants). 
oles men, (Slavonic), * 
Myxbd, the husbands. 
( Mixa, the bellows. 
” UMsxa, the furs, 
pane (Slavonic).* 
Cunosba, the sons. 
pileng the loaves of bread. 
X1%6a, corn. 
plur. { lett, the flowers, 
I[stt4, the colours. 
YUépennl, the sculls. 
Yepénsa, the shells, 


plur. 1 


plur. 


plur. 


plur. 


plur. 


Ons. 5.—Some substantives take for the plural both u1 
and a, without affecting the meaning, as: 


The houses, 


{ Aon, 
Aomé. 


Oss. 6.—Some substantives, employed in a collective 
sense, take a or ba for the plural, as: 


The root, 
The house, 
The hair, 


Ropers, plural ropéspa. 
font, plural goa. 
Bo.10cb, plural Bosocd. 


Oss. 7.—Collective nouns, whether animate or inanimate, 


have always the accusative like the genitive: Bdiicko, ‘ army, 


accusative BOHCKO. 


> 


How many sons have you’ CKoabRO y Bach ChHOBER ? 


® As ‘sons of the country,’ : 
children of the soil, chin orésecrsa. 
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Oss. 8.—Most substantives ending in éxoxp form their 
plural in ata or ata, as: 


The child, peGcnont ; plural, —_peGvita. 
The calf, TCACHOKD 5 plural, — Tetata. 
The bear’s cub, MC,BbAEHORD | plural, Me,pbaKdta, 


Oss. 9.—In the declension of the plural of substantives 
ending in AHHH or AHUND, ApHHS or Apnut, the last syl- 
lable na is omitted, and they take for the plural e in- 
stead of BI. 


The citizen, rpam Janet ; plural, rpaa.dne. 
The gentleman, ABOPANMN 5 plural, — ABoprine. 
The peasant, KPCCTbAHOHD} plural, kpectbiane. 
A Bulgarian, Bosrapais ; plural, Bo.srdpe. 
A lord, gentleman, Gop; plural,  Goxipe. 

A gipsy, WBIriud ; plural, ynrane. 


Oss. 10.—The sulstantive cocbat, ‘ the neichbour,’ and 
10100, ‘the servant,’ have for the plural cocbau, xo10n8. 


Oss. 11.—The substantives 6pars, ‘the brother;’ xosiuns, 
‘the master;’ apyrs, ‘the friend;’ cbint, ‘the son;’ mypuut, 
‘the brother-in-law ;’ have for the plural Opatba, xo3HeBa, 
APY3ba, ChIHOBbA, Wy pba. 


The sentry, yacoBoh ; genitive, yacoséro; plural, gacopue. 
The tailor, noprnodi ; genitive, noptudro ; plural, noptiue. 
The waiter, nos0B0ii ? genitive, no1oséro ; plural, mosonuie. 


Oss. 12.—Substantives ending in #b, 4b, It, Wt, take 
efi for the genitive plural, as: 


The husband, myx; plural, myabd; genitive, mymeéit. 
The cloak, naan ; plural, maaui; genitive, naamely. 
The key, K.10%R ; plural, K10uH; genitive, Kan4éil. 


The cabin, masa ; plural, miasami; genitive, maaamedij. 
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Oss. 18.~Some few words take, in the genitive plural, 
the inflexion of the nominative singular, as: 


The hair, p610cb; plural, sosocé; = genitive, Bosdct. 
The soldier, coitéth; plural, cosadtW; genitive, cos\aTb 
A pood (weight), oyAb; plural, oyAbl; genitive, DY 1b. 
One time (once), pa3b; plural, pa3ur 3 genitive, pa3b. 
The boot, canorsb; plural, canorl; = genitive, candrs. 
The eye, T1a3b 5 plural, raa3é; genitive, raa3. 


Oss. 14.—Substantives forming their plural irregularly 
will be enumerated hereafter. 


The friends, 

The good friend, 
Russians, 

Frenchmen, 

I speak of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, 

The English, 


Whom did you see f 
I saw Englishmen. 
Of whom do you speak ? 


Of peasants. 


The pencils, 

The noses, 

The fire, the fires, 
The castles, 

The locks, 

The hammers, 
Black horse, 
Grey horse, 

The ships, 


Have you my old cloaks ? 
I have not your old cloaks, I have 
my new ones. 


Apyaba. 

Adopwe apyabd. 

Pyccie. 

@paugy3hl. 

Al ropopw 0 ®paangy3axt. 


Anranvdae. 


Koro Bw Bustin ? 

Al pujhip Anrinqans. 
O KoM® ropopHte BH? 
O Epectbanaxs. 


Rapangama. 
Hocul. 

Ordab, orga. 
SANK. 
3aMRu. 
MosoTr#. 
Bopoudit Kons. 
Ctpuii ROBB. 
Kopa6ui. 


Y pact 18 Mou crépwe naam ? 
Y mend HTD BAWHXD, Y Mend CBO 
HOBLIC. 
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Singular. 
Masculine. 
My, mine, moi, csoll. 
Thy, thine, TBoli, cBoi. 
His, ero,* (feminine ea), cBoB. 
Our, ours, 8a}, cBoil. 
Your, yours, Baur csof. 


His cloaks, 
Our houses, 
Their gardens, 


Where ? 


Where are your candlesticks ? 
Which candlesticks ? 
The golden ones. 


What? (plural), 


Which ? 


These those, 
What sort of eyes jms this young 
man ? 
He has blue eyes. 
The eye, the eyes. 


Has the rich inn-keeper large gardens f 
No, he has (them) not. 


Plural. 


Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


My, mine, mow, cBou. 
Our, ours, BAIN, CAOH. 
Your, yours, Bama, ceo. 
Their, theirs, 412, csou. 


Ero osamé. 
Haut joa. 
Hx cain 


Tab? 


Ish names poscetinury ? 
Kakie soicBpbynure ? 
SoaoTHe. 


Rakie? | 
hakie? 
Roroppie ? 
Ota, Tb. 
Kaxie raa3a y $roro Modos4ro0 Fe10- 
BbRa ? 
Y nerd rosy6ue rza3&, 
Taa3b, 1.1034. 
Ectb 2H y Gordtaro TpakTapmnKa 
Ooubluie ca,qbl. 
Atri, y nerd axt ors. 


Oss. 15.—J¢ being rendered in Russian by the third 
personal pronoun ont, them will be ux. 


Those of, as that of, is rendered by the repetition of the 


substantive, as: 


Have they the horses of the Russians f 
No, they have those of the English. 


Y sax an 26magn P¥ccraxt? 
Htrb, y BUX AOwasH AHPIB IANS. 


* The possessive pronoun ero, ‘his,’ must not be confyunded with ero the 
genitive and accusative of the third person. pron. 084. 


G 
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Whose? (plural), 


Whose loaves (of bread) have you ? 
I have those of the rich bakers. 


Which shoes have you, these or those ? 
I have neither these nor those. 


They, them, 


One. 


Geut y sacs x2b6b0? 

Y meud xsbOn GordtHxB 6¥s07nR- 
ROB. 

Karie Oamaru y Bact, $tH fim Th? 

Y mead HTS BB STAXD HB TSX. 


Oud, xt (HaX4). 


These ones, those ones, 31H, TB. 
Genitive, Of these, of those, STHXB, THXB. 
Dative, To these, to those, STAND, TEND 
Accusative, Like the genitive or the nominative. 
Instrumental, By these, by those, OTHMA, TEME. 
Prepositional, Of these, of those, O6b d1Hx2, 0 TEX. 
Nominative, Which, (plural), Koropnie, Kakie. 
Genitive, Of which, KoTopuixt, RakHX. 
Dative, To which, Kotépnimt, kakum's. 
Accusative, Which, Like the genitive or the nominat. 
Instrumental, By which, KotépbiMa, KakMMB. 
Prepvsitional, Of which, O RoTéphixt, RaKuxs, 
Nore.—WMen, Atoaa. 
Hapogt. 
People, POA 
Aroqu. 


Oss. 16.—The word ‘ man,’ ye1osbxb, forms an irregular 
plural—a1oju, genitive a104éii, etc. 


Of which men do you speak ? 
Of the ones, whom you see, 


Those which, 
The ones whom, 
To seek, 

To be seeking, 


Whom are you seeking ? 
I am seeking these men. 


O Rakuxt 20JAXd roBopiite BHI? 
O T6xb, KOTOPLIXd BhI BUAUTEC. 


TB, KoTopbie. 
TB, KOTOpbIX+. 


f Hexatp. I. 2, 


Koré sh Himete ? 
A Biny STHXd asc. 
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I seek, } 
8 H e 
Lacaceking: my We seek, mu sews. 
Thou seekest, Th MUenT. You seek, Bh smerte. 
He seeks, OHb HUET, They seek, OHH MYT». 
Have you many horses f Madro an y Bach Kone ? 
I have not many. Y uewa He MHOrO. 


Exercise XIX. 


What has the shepherd ?—He has oxen, goats and asses. 
What oxen has he ?—He has large and young oxen.—Have 
the merchants velvet?—They have no velvet, but the 
merchants, who have the beautiful stockings, have good 
velvet also.—Do not you sce those geese with the beautiful 
young pigeons ?—I do not see them, but I sec here the old 
eagles, which he sees also.—What do you seek ?—I seek 
my pencils.—With whom do you speak ?—I speak with my 
friends.—Do you like your friends ?—Yes, I do (like them). 
Have the tailors their own thimbles ?—They have their 
own.—Where have you my knives ?—I have them not, I 
seek them.—What have the carpenters ?—They have the 
joiners’ iron hammers.—Do you not seek the asses of the 
Italian ?—No, I seek those of the miller.—Do you like 
horses ?—I do.—Have the rich tailors the cloaks ?—No, they 
have them not, the inn-keepers have them.— W hat have the 
brave captains ’—They have good soldiers.—What does the 
rith banker seek ?—He seeks his leather shoes.—Has he 
many brothers ?—He has many (of them).—Has he not your 
pretty handkerchiefs ?—He has not mine, but his own. 
What handkerchiefs have the merchants ?—They have the 
bad handkerchiefs of the foreigners.—Which foreigners ? 
The ones, whom you do not like.—Have the sailors good 
ships ?—The sailors have no good ships.—Who has them ? 
The rich captains have them—Have the boys pretty umbrel- 
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las ?-—Yes, they have.-—What have your booksellers ?—They 
have fine houses. — W hat are their houses ?—Their houses are 
large. 


EXERCISE XX. | 


Has the joiner iron nails ?—No, he has not nails.— What 
houses have they ?—They have pretty houses.—What 
castles have the Frenchmen ?—They have no castles, but 
have houses with yards.—Whose iron hammers has he ? 
He has those of the joiners——Have these pupils good 
masters ?—They have excellent masters.—Whose biscuits 
has the baker ?—He has those of his neighbours, the con- 
fectioners—Have your friends my fine knives ?—They have 
not your knives, they have those of the cooks only.—Whose 
cooks are these men ?—Mine.— Has he wooden tables? 
Yes, he has plenty of them.—Who has the rich merchants’ 
gold eandlesticks ?—Nobody has them.—They have them. 
What horses does your friend like ?—He likes black horses, 
but does not like grey ones.—Who gives him the pies ? 
The rich merchant’s cooks.—What have their brothers? 
They have wooden coffers, large copper lanterns and pretty 
silver candlesticks.—What bags have these peasants ? 
These peasants have no bags, but our cooks have (some). 
Are you seeking the soldier’s tobacco or the smoker’s ?—I 
seek neither the soldier’s nor the smoker’s tobacco, I seek 
my own.—Have you many boots ?—I have no boots, I have 
shoes only—Have the cocks and the pigeons barley ? 
They have a little barley.— What has this officer ?— Which 
officer ?—The one whom the colonel does not like.—He has 
nothing.—Has he his own boots ?—He has not his own, 


he has the.bootmaker’s boots only.—Have you any shoes ? 
Yes, I have, 
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TWELFTH LESSON.—Apstnagnatsii Ypors. 


Augmentative and Diminutive Nouns. 

Oss. 1.—Masculine augmentative nouns have the termi- 
nation in amje or na, which represent the object in a 
magnified form, sometimes also express contempt for, or 
deformity in the object, as: 


Mymdms, a peasant, eens a big peasant, 
Myanquna, a big, coarse peasant. 
i big house. 
om, a house { Aomuttte; Te 
a : Aouuna, a big, ugly house. 


As the above terminations are not of the masculine gender, 
they will be treated hereafter. 
Masculine diminutives have the following terminations: 
HKb, OKb, EKb, EQ, 
which represent the object diminished in size, as: 


A table, croat, diminutive Cré6.18K1, little table. 
A shed, capé&, - Capaenb. little shed. 
A horse, Koub, s Roueént, little horse. 
A town, répo,3, » Topo{oKs, little town. 
s a little man 
A man, 3e10B6E3, Ye10nh ies, { a 


Oss. 2.—The diminutive full terminations for adjectives 
are: @HBKifal Or CHBKOi, and OBBKiil or onbKOM. These ter- 
minations indicate a diminution of quality or a softening of 
the force of their primitives. 


More detailed explanations of augmentative and dimi- 
nutive nouns will be given further on. 


Nominative, | We, you, they, Mb!, BEI, OBM. 

Genitive, Of us, of you, of them, Hact, Bact, Ax% (BX). 
Dative, To us, to you, to them. Hand, Baw, HN‘ (UMM). 
Accusative, Us, you, them, Hact, Bach, HX} (HHX). 


Instrumental, By us, by you, by them, H4va, saa, dwn (nina), 
Prepositional, Of us, of you, of them, 0 #act, 0 Bact, 0 NNXd. 
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Ons. 3.—To uxt, ams, ima, when with a preposition, the 
letter o is prefixed, as HUXb, HUM, HUME 


Both, (the one and the 


other), 
One, the one, 
The other, another, 


Have you the gold or silver thimble ? 


I have both, 


Both, plur. (those and 
the others), 
Neither (neither that 


nor the other), 
Neither, plur. (neither 
those nor the others), 
Singular.—The other. 
Nominative, Apyroa. 
Genitive, Apyréro. 
Dative, Apyromy. 
Accusative, Apyréé, apyrdro. 
Instrumental, Apyriw. 
Prepositional, O apyréut. 
Rpacusslii cays, 
Singular. 
Nominative, § Kpacuswit cag. 
Genitive, Kpacusaro cé4a. 
Dative, Kpaciisomy cay. 
Accusative, Kpacusuli cay. 
Instrumental, Kpacissimb c4{0Nt. 


Prepositional, © xpaciBoM c4J%. 


OGa. 

Tors # Apyroil. 
Ogun. 
Apyrdéit. 


3o40T6H 4H HanépcToRs y Bach HAW 


cepé6paunil ¢ 


Y mend TOTS B& Apyréit. 
Y mena 66a, 


O6a. 
TS a Apyrie. 


Ha Tors ua Apyroi. 


Ha Tb a Apyrie. 


Plural.—The others, 


Nominative,  Apyrie. 
Genitive, Apyruxt. 
Dative, Apyrums. 
Accusative, § Apyrie, apyruxt. 
Instrumental, Apyruwa. 


Prepositional, O apyriixs. 


A pretty garden. 
Plural. 

Nominative, § Kpaciisnte cagts. 
Genitive, KpacuHBhixb cas6es, 
Dative, Kpacusbin) cajaws. 
Accusative, Kpacasule ca,yi. 
Instrumental, Kpacwebme cajaua. 
Prepositional, OxKpacHsblxdcasaxs. 
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Ons. 4.—According to the above example are declined 
all regular substantives and adjectives of hard termination. 
In names of animate beings, however, the accusative is like 
the genitive, as: 


An ox, Bhikb; accusative singular, Buxd; accusative plural, Burdéss. 


Exceptions. 


The following substantives—3y61, ‘a tooth ;’ aépent, ‘a 
scull ;? Kann, ‘a wedge ;’ Kot, ‘astake;’ cryas, ‘a chair ;’ 
éd0,8, ‘a felly ;? Gpars, ‘a brother ; ancts, ‘a leaf ;’ sockyTs, 
‘arag, scrap;’ MpyTb, ‘a twig ;? ndo103b, ‘a slide;’ 6pyct, 
‘a beam ;’ kO10Cb, ‘an ear (of corn) ;’ Gators, ‘a rod ;’ KiOKD, 
‘a lock;’ rpioKb, ‘a hook ;’ cyks, ‘a knot (in wood) ;’ 
Kaen, ‘a stone ;’ KOpenb, ‘a root;’ yroib, ‘coal;’ Bos- 
quips, ‘a boil’—form their plural irregularly, #.e. nom. 
in ba, gen. beBb, dat, BAM, inst. Bima, prep. bAxb. The 
gutturals r, &, before b, changing into m, 4, as: OaTOmba, 
K1OUbA, KPHOUbA, CY IBA. 


Oss. 5.—In all the above substantives the accent, if on 
the first syllable, passes to the middle one, except in the 
word yroib, which preserves the accent on the first syl- 
lable, as: 

yroab, plural yrospa. 

Ons. 6.—In a partitive sense, Oatorb, KpiOKb, KaMeHh, Ko- 

pens, form also their plural in a, as Gator, KpioKd, Kamu. 


Oss. 7.—Dparb, cBaTb, chins, for the gen. and ace. plur. 
have also Gpatiii, cpaToséii, cbindpb.  Aucrbi, sheets (of 


paper), gen. JHCTOBS. 


What does the banker seek ? Yro Hers Oankups ? 
He is seeking his pocket-buok. Ont Mujer cBoii GyMa RAED. 
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Why? | darbaus ? 
Wherefore ? Tlovemy ? 
Because. fllotomy 470. 
Oss. 8.—TIlotouy yro—literally, ‘ for that that.’ 
Why does he seek him # 3avbus ont ero doers? 
Because he wants him. +Hloromy 470 ond emy Hdj06enB 
(HY KeB). 


Oss, 9.—Hajo6ent, nyxens,—literally means ‘ necessary.” 


I want, I need, 
(It is necessary to say tMas 420000. 
There are, Ects, (impers. verb.) 
There are many men, whom (Ecms) Madro anjé, KOTOPLIXd An 
no one likes, RTO He JWOHTB. 


Oss. 10.—Ectt, ‘ there are,’ is usually omitted, although 
understood. 


I was speaking, fl ropopiat. | We were speaking, Mal rosopii.g, 
I did speak, Al ropopias. | We did speak, Mul ropopii.in. 
I spoke, Al rosopiat. | We spoke, Mil roBopi.Ag. 


I have or had spoken, 4 ropopiius. | We have or had spoken, Mui ropopusH. 


I saw, Al BHABIB. We saw, Mu piyt.18. 

I did see, - A BABI We did see, Mol Biyb.in. 

I have seen, ete. Al BuABID. We have seen, etc. Mal Bu bin. 
I was giving, Al AaBars. 


We were giving, Mul jaBaig, 


I gave, Al Aatt. 
Thou gavest, TH jai. 
He gave, Oat Jatt. 
We gave, Mbl Jd.tg. 
You gave, Bul Jain. 


They gave, Ou Agim. 
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Ozs. 11.—There is only one past tense in the Russian 


verbs. 
are rendered in Russian by 


Thus, ‘I did see, I saw, I have seen this man,’ 


Al puxtsab Storo wesxoBbKa. 


Oss. 12.—The three persons of the past tense in the 
singular end in 4b (fem. 4a, neut. 410), and the three 
persons of the plural, for all genders, end in am: the 
person is distineuished by the personal pronoun which 


precedes the verb. 


The shepherd, 
Merchandise (goods), 
The emperor, 

The czar, 

A count, 

The baron, 


The mendicant, beggar, 


The market, 


John, 
Charles, 
Alexis, 
Basil, 
Alexander, 


HBant. 
Kap. 
Arbkcéa. 
Baciailt. 
AJCKCAHAD be 


Grand duke, 

Hemp, rKononéss 5 
Curious, inquisitive, 
The flax, 1€8% ; 
Wise, 


Where did you see his brothers ? 


1 saw them in the market. 


genitive, 


genitive, 


act¥x. 

Topap>. 

Hunepatops. 

Ilaps. 

rpaot. 

Bapont. 

Hamiit. 

PuinoKs, genitive, prara. 


Peter, 
Andrew, 
Joseph, 
Constantine, 
Paul, 


Herp. 
Anapél. 
Iécnos, OcHn, 
Konctautis. 
Tape.d. 


Beankiii RBASB. 
Kononaa. 
Ap6onuitanit. 
Abay, and 4bHa. 
MY jAppiit. 


Tab Bul BUABIB ero 6paATeesD ? 
+H Bubb BX HG PNUES. 


Oss. 13.—The preposition Bb, ‘in,’ having the strict 
meaning of ‘ inside,’ the Russians say, on the market instead 


of in the market. 
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Exercise X XI. 


Are you seeking your boots or mine f—I seek neither 
yours nor mine, I seek those of the count.—Which count ? 
The one who has excellent gardens.—What have these 
beggars ?—They have old shoes.—What tickets does he 
seek ?/—He does not seek tickets, he seeks his pocket-books. 
Do you like this kind prince ?—I like not only this kind 
prince, but his sons also.—Does he like this merchant’s 
sons ?—Yes, he likes them.—To whom did you give your 
pencils, to masters (teachers) or pupils?—I gave them 
neither to masters nor pupils, I gave them to my diligent 
brother.—Did you speak with the baron?—No, I did not 
speak with him, but I spoke with the count.—Does not he 
see you?—He does not see me.—Does his brother see my 
steel knives ?—No, he does not (see them).—What oxen 
have the shepherds ?—The shepherds have no oxen, they 
have rams and asses only.—Have you blue or red velvet ? . 
I have neither blue nor red velvet, I have green satin only. 
Did you not see the banker’s beautiful horses ?—I did not 
see his horses——Do you see the masters (teachers) with 
their diligent pupils?—I do not see the masters, but I see 
their sons and their brothers——Which is your teaf—My 
tea is that with stigar.—Have you my cloaks or those of 
the tailor ?—I have neither.—What has he ?—He has the 
old boots of the young sailor—What umbrellas have you ? 
I have blue, black, white and yellow silk umbrellas. 


Exercise XXII. 


Of which emperor were you speaking ?—I spoke of the 
emperor who has many brave soldiers.—What did the 
industrious sailors see?—They saw fine ships with white 
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sails. —With whom did you speak ?—I spoke with the sons 
of the rich merchants.—Have you seen this merchant's 
pretty houses?—I saw only those of his neighbours.—Did 
you speak with father Constantine ?—No, but I spoke 
with his sons.—Why did you not speak to either Alexander 
or Constantine ’—Because they did not speak to his father. 
What have their friends ?—They have his brother’s young 
pigeons.—W ho has spoken to the brothers of your friends ? 
Nobody has spoken to them.— What oxen has the butcher ? 
Which butcher ?—The one whom you do not like-—The 
butcher, whom I do not like, has no oxen; he has rams 
only.—Where did he see the emperor with the sons of the 
grand duke ?—He saw them in the king’s palace.— Does he 
like eagles and pigeons ?—No, he does not like eagles, but 
pigeons only.— Where does he see the peasants ’—He sees 
them in (na) the market.—What merchandise have these 
_rich merchants f—They have tea, sugar, coffee, honey, wax, 
flax and hemp.—Have they plenty of flax and hemp ?—They 
have enough flax, but little hemp.—Why did you not give 
them a little tobacco ?—Because they do not like it, 


THIRTEENTH LESSON.—Tpanéggarsii Ypérs. 


The belt, Héact. 

The comb, I'pesenb. 

A small comb, Maseubrift rpe6énb, rpeseusEs. 
The glass, tumbler, Crak4a3, 

The mouth (of animals), Pott, genitive, pra. 

The nose, Hoct. 

The eye, Taaap, plur. raa3&, gen. plur. t4a38. 
The forest, wood, Atc, plural, abcd. 


The horseman Bcd AuuK. 
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Oss. 1.—It has already been remarked that many sub- 
stantives ending in 4, 5, # form their plural in a, a, instead 


of bI, H, as: 


Aout, ‘the house ;’? Akopt, ‘the anchor;’ Kpaii, ‘the edge. 


Plural. 
Nominative, Aom4, AKOpA, Rpaa. 
Genitive, AOMOBD, aKopélt, EpaeBh. 
Dative, AOMAM, AROPANB, KpaaMb. 
Accusative, Aomé, AKOpA, Epad. 
Instrumental, AOMAMH, AROPAMEL RpaaMa. 
Prepositional, 0 AOMAXt, AKOPAXB, Kpaaxt. 


Oss. 2.—According to the above examples are declined 
the following substantives, of which nearly all, as shown in 
brackets, have also in the nominative plural their regular 


termination in bI or H: 
A boar, 
A millstone, 
A pannier, 
A sleeve, 
A woodcock, 
An island, 
A stall, 
A gutter, spout, 
A hamper, 
A cellar, 
The bread, 
A vulture, 
The farming, 
A whip, 
A room, attic. 
An order (decoration), 
A midshipman, 


Bopop, (bt and a). 
Hiepnosd. 

Ky30Bb. 

Py KaBB. 

Tétepenb 

Octposb. 

XAbBb. 

AKe100%, (br and a), 
Kopo6t, (bt and a.) 
llérpeos. 

X.166b, (bI and a). 
Actpe6s, (bI and a). 
OTKyu, (bf and a). 
Hiésent, (bt and a). 
Tépews, (b1 and a). 
Opaent, (BI and a). 
Mitumant, (bf and a). 


and other dissyllabic foreign nouns ending in aut. 


The bell, 

A cupola, 

A ramrod, 
The evening, 
A cook, 


K6s0R01b. 

Kyo, (pt and a). 
I6uno1t, (bi and a). 
Béyepn. 

Hospapt. 
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and foreign words, having an unaccented termination in 


epb, Opt, as: 


Rartecpt, ‘ a cutter ;’ 


The year, 
The town, 
The honey, 
The cold, 
The age, 
A flower, colour, 
A form, shape, image, 
The voice, 
A body, corps, 
A forest, 
A sail, 
The belt, girdle, 
A guard, watchman, 
The shore, 
A meadow, 
A curtain, 
The horn, 
The snow, 
A rick (of hay), 
The plane, barge, 
The side, flunk, 
A century, age, 
The fur, bellows 
The bowels, intestines, 
An edge, country, 
A bill of exchange, 
A monogram, 
A crackuel, 
A stamp, 
Wing of a house, 
A surgeon, 

writer, 
An anchor, 
A hunter, 


AOETOps, ‘doctor ;’ etc. 


Tot, (bi and a). 
Popo... 

Mé,13, (BI and a). 
X61015. 

Bé3pacts, (I and a). 
I[sbrt, (bi and 4). 
O6pa3b, (tI and a). 
P6.s10cb. 

Kopuyct, (pb and a), 
Atc. 

Hapyct, (st and a). 
Ddact, (bi and a). 
Crépomb. 

bépert. 

Ayr. 

Hdésor. 

Port, (# and a). 
Catrs, (# and a). 
Crort, (H and a). 
Crpyrt, (# and a). 
Bort. 

Btk+, (# and a). 
Mx, (H and a). 
IiétTpoxt, (@ and a). 
Kpafi. 

Béxcesb, (a and a). 
Bén3eib, (# and a). 
Kpénjetb, (a and a). 
Hitéwoetb, (a and 4). 
@ainreib, (a and a). 
Aéxapb, (H and a). 
Hucaps, (# and a). 
Aroph, (a and a). 
Erepb, (a and a). 
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Have the cooks my knives ? Y nopapés 48 MOH HORE? 
They have them not. On He y HEX. 

Have they seen the boars 1 Bugbau 4H ont Gopondss ? 
Where are the boars ? Tab Goposa ? 

I see only one boar. A BHAKY TOKO OAHOrS GSpoBa. 
A German, Germans, Htmens, néwgu. 

A Turk, Turks, TYPoK, TY DPR. 

Au Italian, Italians, Hraspanegb,  BTaibdnEl. 
A Spaniard, Spaniards, Hcnanens, BcuangH. 

A Russian, Russians, Pyccriit, pyccrie. 

An American, Americans, AMepBRafent, anepuinanqgu. 


Ons. 3.—The Russians do not commence the names of 
nations with capital letters. 


Give (imperative), Aaii, plural, gdiite. 
Give me the cloak. Aaiite mut naam. 


If you please, (pray),  Womasyiicra, nomdsyiite. 
To grant, to confer, 


To present, to give, Towésopars. 


Give me this, if you please. Aaiite mat Sto nom4aylicta. 


(Pray, give me this). Nowaazyiite mat Sto. 
Give me some sugar, if you §¢ Adiite mab, momasyiicta caxapy. 
please. Homasyiite mat caxapy. 


Ons. 4.—Tlomasviite, imperative from nom4sopats, is used 
extensively by Russians for politeness’ sake, in place of to 
give, to come, ete., and also in order to avoid a lengthy 
phrase with noma.syilicra, thus : 


Come to me if you please, or } Ipnxoaute nomésyitcta Ko wat, 


pray come to me, 


may be just as well rendered by nomaszyiite Ko MBB. 


Will you have a piece of ham ? XOTHTC AH BH KYCORD 6Ropoka ? 
¥es, if you please. Aa, nomaayitite. 
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To will, 


To wish, to want, 


To have a mind to, 


To know, 


Xorbrs. 


3HaThb. 


Conjugation of the present tense of the verbs fl xouy, ‘1 
want;’ and fl 3n4w, ‘I know:’— 


Singular. 
1. f x0v¥, fl sadn. 
2. Tu x69emrm, Th sHdenrb. 
3. Ox x6ueTb, Ond 3ndeTb. 
He has no cloth. 
Have you good velvets ? 
I have no good velvet. 


Plural. 


1, Mal xoTH™, 
2. Bb xoTute, 
3. Onu xoTATs, 


Mur sndewt. 

BH 3HaeTe. 
On sHanTD. 

Y nerd abrb cyrad. 

Ectb 4H y Bach xopémili 6Apxats ? 
Y mend HBT xopsmaro Gapxary. 


Oss. 5.—H¢rt, ‘no,’ placed before a substantive, governs — 


the genitive. 
There, 


Thence, 


Tam. 
Tyaa. 


Tare CaRpINAL NumMERALS.—Roanyectsenania Wucaza. 


One, the one, a 
Alone, 


Ones, the ones, 
’ Alone, 


Singular. 
Nominative, OH. 
Genitive, Osnor6. 
Dative, OaHOMy. 
Accusative, 
Instrumental, 
Prepositional, 


OAHMM?. 
O6b OAHOND. 


‘Some say, this and others that. 


Oauns, OAHOTS. 


Oqunon. 
Oxnd. 
Plural. 

Nominative, O,nt. 
Genitive, OAnuxt. 
Dative, OAHMM. 
Accusative, Osa, OANMXB. 
Instrumental, OjuHuu. 
Prepositional, 066 oamixt. 


Oaa ropopire $ro a Apyrie To. 
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How much? : oe 
Ck6abKO, governs genitive. 

How many? . 
Some, others, Oxsni, apyrie. 

How many tables have you ? CkO1LKO CTOAGBB Y Bach? 

I have one table. Y mena OUND CTONB. 

How many men (persons) do you see? CK61bK0 Yes0BGK> BRABTC BEI? 

I see one man. Al Buy ONOrO YeL0BbKa. 


Two, ‘asa;’ three, ‘tpa;’ four, ‘ yersIpe.’ 


Oss. 6.—The numerals qsa, tp and yerbipe, when in 
the nominative, are always followed by substantives in the 
genitive singular. 


How many writers have you Cré1bko y Bach oucapél f 
I have two writers. Y wena Aba niicapa. 
I have as many as you have, Y Meus cTd4bKO CROIBEO Y Bact. 
As much as P 
‘ CrO1bKO, CKOIbKO. 
As many as, 
Three pieces, Tpa KycKé. 
Four pieces, YeTmpe kycKAa, 


Orns. 7.—Substantives following any of the above three 
numerals never have the inflexion ¥ or 10 in the genitive, 
but always a or 4. 


Oss. 8.—When a substantive with 4Ba, Tp, GerbIpe, is 
preceded by an adjective, the latter may be in the nomina- 
tive or genitive plural, as: 


T sich mnentsnoké: ai xopdmle weropbRa ropopii.in. 
TpH XOPULUHX WAOBSKA TOBOPHAO. 


Ons. 9.—The nominative, as shown in the above example, 
is used with personal, and the genitive with impersonal 


verbs. 

BbliH Tha xopdémie cros&. 
Bali0 TNH XOPOUINXS cTOsd, 
They have four houses, ¥Y WHXd TeTHIpe AdMa. 


There were three new tables, { 
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Both, 


O6a. 


The Declension of the numerals 4Ba, TpH, YetbIpe, and the 


definite pronoun 06a :— 


Nominative, ABa, TpH, FeTLIpe, 64a. 
Genitive, ABYX%, TDEXd, YET PeXx, OOOHXB. 
Dative, ABYMD, TDEMB, YeThIDEMd, 06611Mb. 
Accusative, Like the nominative or genitive, 
Instrumental, § 4Asy™d, Tpewd, YeTLIPLMA, OOGHME. 
Prepositional, 0 ABYX1, TpExt, Yerbpexs, OOOHXS. 
I see both your friends. A Buy OOSHXD BAUINXS APy3ch. 


Do you see the shepherd with the 
three oxen } 
On both shores. 


The painter, 
The sculptor, 
‘The shore, bank, 
The dinner, 

The breakfast, 
The supper, 

The luncheon, 
Rouble, 


Do you know your lesson ? 
We know it, 

Who knows ? 

Nobody knows. 


A Dane, 
A Swede, Swedes, 

A Swiss, Swiss, 

A Norwegian, Norwegians, 


Danes, 


BHjHTe 4H BH Dactyx4é cb TpeMA 
OBIK4Mq. 
Ha 066ux Geperaxt. 


Ansoucenb. 
Bastesb. 
bépert. 
O6bxb. 
3ABTPAR Be 
YRHHD. 

Or {unk 


Py61b. 


SHaete 4H BA CBO ypoRb? 
Mitr erd 3HaeMd. 

Kto 38aerTb 2? 

Huxté ne 3Héers. 


A4TIaH BBD, AATIAHe. 
Iilpe4t, mIBé.H. 
Hlselinapens, miBeil apm. 
Hoppéxent, HOpBé ABI. 


Five, natb; six, mectb; seven, ceub; eight, BOcemb, (6ceMs) ; 


nine, AcBATb; ten, A€CATb. 


Oss. 10.—The cardinal numbers nuTb, mech, etc., govern 
the genitive plural, and are declined as follows: 
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Nom. NATE, mcctTb, ceMb, BOCEMb, ACBATB, ACCATb. 
Gen. DATH, wect, ceNm, — BOCbNH, ACBATH, aecaTH#. 
Dat. Like the genitive, 

Acc. Like the nominative, 

Inst. NATL. ICCTLHO, CeMbW,  BOCeMbIO,  AeBATLW,  — ACCATLIO. 
Prep. Like the genitive. 


{ Himtcte 4H Bb] DATb OBIKGBD 2? 


Have you five oxen $ ; 
Hath An Ob1KOBB y Bact? 


I have only one. Y mend TOAbKO OAH. 
Onl P 
ys T6O1bKO. 
Nothing but, 
From, Orn (governs the genitive). 
Actual, present, 
True, real, Hacroamiit. 
Genuine, 
° Ld . 
Faithful, true, correct, Bipot. 
False, Saruissit, wna 
An acquaintance, SHaKoubli, 
Under, Iloat (governs the instr.). 
Where is the boy ? Tab MaAbYARD ? 
He is under the table. Oud HOAD CTOsdMB. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom.  sbpnuiii, nacToamlit. Nom.  Bépnute, BacTosmie. 
Gen. __ Bbpnaro, nacTodmaro. Gen. — BEpILIx, HacTOAMIAXS. 
Dat. —s Bbpnomy, HacToAueMy. Dat. Bipunws, RactoAmHys. 
Ace. Like the nomin. or genit. Acc. _—_ Like the nomin. or genit. 
Inst. stpuuima, nactodmays. | Inst. Bipneinm, — macTOdMHN. 
Prep. BbpuoMs, nactoaufes. | Prep. Bbpusixt,  — nactodmuxs. 


Exercise XXIII. 


How many anchors have your brothers ?—They have two 
only, but this sailor has seven anchors.— Have their brothers 
truc friends ?—They have acquaintances only, but no true 
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friends.—Who has the beautiful tumblers ?—The hunters | 
have them.— Have you not the fine horses of the English- 
men ?—I have (them) not—How many bills of exchange 
has the banker ?—He has eight bills of exchanee.—Do you 
want a piece of cheese ?—No, I do not.—Do you not want 
some tea ?—No.—Has the painter’s boy any pencils ?—He 
has some.—From whom did he have them ?—From the 
painter.—From which painter?—From my _ neighbour. 
What belts have these soldiers ?—They have leathern belts. 
How many horsemen and hunters do these watchmen sce ? 
They see five horsemen and three hunters.—Did he see also 
one or two asses ?—He saw one ass and two horses.—Do 
you see the anchors of this fine ship ?—I do not see the 
anchors, but I see the sails What do you see there ?—I see 
white snow.—How many ricks have these peasants ?—They 
have eight ricks——How many cooks have you ?—I have as 
many as you.—What furs have the blacksmiths ?—They - 
have no furs, but bellows.—How many horns has this ram ? 
He has two horns.—What colour are your flowers ?—My 
flowers are (of) yellow and blue (colour).—Which colours 
do you like ?—I like red and blue (colours), but dislike (do 
not like) black.—Have his sons good voices ?—They have 
excellent voices—Who has my son’s comb ?—Nobody has 
it.—Has he (it) not ?—No, he has not your son’s comb, he 
has his own.—Whose is this magnificent palace ?—This is 
the palace of the king’s sons.—Have you not good coal ? 
I have neither good nor bad.—How many roubles did the 
father give to his sons?—He gave the one (whom) he 
likes nine roubles and to his other son he gave only two 
roubles. —With whom is this celebrated painter ?—He is 
with the king’s sculptor.—Have the citizens of this rich . 
town pretty houses?—The citizens have large, but not 
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pretty houses.—Have the rich Germans and their neigh- 
bours, the industrious Dutchmen, many ships ?—The Dutch 


have many ships, but the Germans have only three or 
four ships. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


Why is he not in the king’s palace ?—Because there are 
three emperors there, four grand dukes, and seven princes. 
Has the baron, your neighbour, forests ’—He has no forests, 
but has excellent meadows.—What do you give him ?—I 
gave him three woodcocks, four hares, five stags and three 
geese.—Who gave you the ham ?—The grand duke’s cook 
gave it me.—How many umbrellas have you ?—I have two 
(of them).—How many new cloaks have you ?—I have 
seven (of them).—Of which new cloaks are you speaking ? 
I am speaking of the seven new cloaks, which the tailors 
gave you.—Who has seen the waistcoats of their brothers ? 
I saw your waistcoats, but have not seen those of your 
brothers.—With whom hast thou spoken ?—I spoke with 
the celebrated master’s diligent pupils—Of what were you 
speaking with them ?—I was speaking with them of the 
beautiful town of the mighty king.—How many vultures 
did you see in the forest ?—I saw there ten vultures and 
three woodcocks.—Of which vultures are you speaking ?—I 
am speaking of the three large vultures.—Has your cousin’s 
surgeon (Bpayb) his own house ?—The surgeon has no house 
of his own, but the doctor has (his own house).—Has this 
old man good teeth?—-He has good teeth, and his comb 
has also good teeth—Do you want to give him three 
roubles ?—Yes, I want to give them to him.—Have you 
my keys and my hammer?—TI have neither (neither that 
nor the other).—Do you like Spaniards or Turks ?—I like 
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neither.— Where have you seen white and grey geese P—I 
saw them on both the banks.—Who is your true friend, this 
painter or that sculptor ?—Both are my true friends. —With 
whom do you wish to speak ?—I wish to speak with his 
brother.—Will you speak with the captain of this fine 
ship ?—I will speak with him, | 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—4ersipnagnatsii Ypors. 


This, that, 
This one, that one, Onpiii. 
It, 

Oss. 1.—The pronoun 6ubIii is declined as an adjective, - 
f.e. genitive énaro, dative Gnomy, etc. This pronoun is 


rarely used, the repetition of the substantive or the use of 
the pronoun ou% being preferable, as : 


Have you a pocket-book ? Ectb 48 Y Bach 6yM4MDBES ? 
I have (it). i } 
Y mend Susi (ons). 
P have teak { y mend nit OywamnoRa. 
¥ wena abr dgaro (er). 
Very, Ovens, BecbMa. 
Have you sugar ! Ectbh 18 y Bach CAxapb? 
T have very good sugar. Y mead Suenb xopéulll cdxaph. 
Very large, big, Oven’ Oorbordtt. 
Very young, OveHb M0.10,10i1. 
Many, much, several, Muéro, with the gen. 
Little, but little, Maro, 3 


Not much, few, Hemuoro, » 
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Enough, sufficiently, 
Very few, 
Too, 


Too much, 


We have but few houses, 

They have very few friends, 

Have you enough tobacco ? 

I have too much of it. 

I have too little of it. 

How many houses has this 
merchant ? 

He has many (of them). 

He has not any. 

He has few shoes, 


Why, (from what), 


The hatter, 

The gunmaker, 

A wine-merchant, 
A butcher, 

A sausage-maker, 
The masters, 


Totally, quite, 
Not at all, 
Not many, 
Few, 

But, only, 


plur. 


I have no horses at all. 

Has he many friends ? 

He has very few (of them). 

He has but (only) two (of them), 


Aosoinno, with the gen. 
Ovenb Mas, 
Crnukom. 


43 


Caiduikomt MHOro. 
Yépesp uyps. 
Y nach MA10 AOWSBD. 
Y WAXD O4enb Mat0 Apy3él. 
Aowd1LHo Au y Bach TabaKy ? 
Y Mend erd cauumKows wndro. 
Y mend er6 civmikOMD wa.to. 
Ck61bKO AGMOBS y SToro Kyoud ? 


Y nerd axt macro. 
Y nerd xb HBTS. 
Y nerd m4u0 Gaummakdst. 


Ors yero. 


sino art. 
Opy mchnars 
BHAOTOPr. ch be 
MACHHED. 
Ko.i0dconk be 
XosdeBa, 


Bosce. 
Bosce He, coBcBMB He, 


He muorie, 


T61bKO. 


Y wend pésce atts ROWGH. 
Mnoro au y nerd Apyséil. 
Y nerd nxt O4yenb MAO. 

Y nerd xb TOABKO ABa. 
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Very much, Oucab muéro. 


Note.—When by itself, ‘very much’ is rendered by éuens, 
without the word madéro, as: 


J like him very much. flerd d9eub 106.10. 
Why? = 
Touemy. 


Oss. 2.—3aaba+ is indicative of object, purpose, as: 
why did you come Feu. ; ; Zaybwb BE OpHus ? 
(What was your object in coming)? 

Houemy is indicative of cause, as: 


Why is your house empty ? 
(What is the cause of your Hovemy Baus Aomb nycTon f 
house being empty) ? 


To be, Bots. 


He is, ON* ecTb. 
They are, Ogu cyTb. 


Oss. 3.—Ects, ‘is,’ and cytb, ‘are,’ may be used when 
a particular emphasis or importance is to be expressed. 





I was, A ObIAB. We were, MBI O18. 
I have been, a 6bl.14. You were, BhI OLIN. 
I had been, a Onis. They were, ond Ob11n, 


Ons. 4.—Bpi10, neuter of 6b11t, is the past tense of the 
impersonal verb ects. 


Future tense of the auxiliary verb 6bitb. 


Singular. Plural. 
A Ofay, I shall, or will be. Mul 6¥seut, We shall, or will be. 
Tu Gysenrs, Thou shalt, or wilt be. Bu 6yaete, You shall, or will be. 
Ons 6ys1erb, He shall, or will be, | Oud 6yayts, They shall, or will be. 
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Oss. 5.—There is only one future tense in Russian 
verbs. 


Oss. 6.—byaeth and 6ysytt, the third persons of the 
future tense of the verb 6niTb, ‘to be,’ when expressing 
possession, may be used in place of the future tense of the 
verb umbtb,‘ to have,’ as: 


Y wens ects. 

Y Meni Gt11b, a, Oo 
{ Y mena Oy AeTB. 

Y mena O¥AyTS. 


Present, I have, 
Past, Thad, 


Future, I shall have, 


Y nerd 6¥AeTs JOM. 
¥Y HHXD Oy AyTD god. 
By AeTbh Dpa3zAnAk. 


He will have a house. 
They will have houses. 
There will be a holiday. 


There will be rain. BY AcTh AOMAb. 
Eleven, Osuna snare. Thirty, Tpiamats. 
Twelve, ABbHAAMATE. Forty, cépors. 
Thirteen, TPUNAAATb. Fifty, IATbACCATB. 
Fourteen, Ferhpinalqare. Sixty, WICCTbACCATB 
Fifteen, DATHAAMATS. Seventy, CENBICCATS. 
Sixteen, DecTHa {NaTb. Fighty, BOCCMD.JeCATS, 
Seventeen, cema4aqats. Ninety, AeBanocto. 
Eighteen, Bocewnd |NaTb. Hundred, CTO. 
Nineteen, ACBATHAAYATb. Hundred and one, cro o4uiut 
Twenty, ABs AuaTb. Two hundred, ABbcta. 
Twenty-one, ABAaAaTb OAHHS, A thousand, ThICAga. 
Twenty-two, ABA\aTb ABa. Million, MBAUWI6NB. 
The day, ACHb, gen. AHA. Monday, mone, EIbHAES. 
The evening, Béyept, Tuesday, BIOPANKS. 
Mid-day, ndijeub, gen. n01yana.| Wednesday, cepe.a, cpesé. (fem.) 
The hour, ’) sack Thursday, qeTBEprs. 
(Oneo’clock), 4 Friday, naTAnya. (fem.) 
The watch, } ward: Saturday,  cy66éTa. (fem.) 
The clock, Sunday, BOCKpecésbe. (neuter). 
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Oss. 7.—For the days of the week, the preposition BB 
‘in,’ with the accusative is used, as: 


On Monday, Bb none \BIbAORB 
On Tuesday, Bo srépunks, ete. 
What have you for breakfast ? $40 y Bact xa 3dsBtpart $ 
I will have fur breakfast ham, ¥ wend Oy AeTR Na BintTpaks 6KOPORt, 
bread and coffee, X1b6b H KSeCH. 


EXERcIsE XXV. 


Did you not speak with the masters of these houses ? 
No, sir, we have not seen the masters, but only their sons- 
in-law.—Have not the Swedes good cheese ?—They have (it) 
not, but the Swiss have plenty of it—Have the Dutch 
plenty of cheese ?—They have too much of it.—What are 
the peasants seeking ?—They seek the sacks of (with) coals. 
Of which coals are you speaking ?—I am speaking of the 
coals, (which) your coal-dealer (yroabmjukb) gave me.—Have 
these young scholars steel knives ?—These scholars have not 
steel, but iron knives.— What bread hast thou, stale or new ? 
I have neither (that nor the other)—Has he much bread ? 
He has very little (of it)—Who has a little tea '—My 
cousin has too little of it—Has this merchant one son 
only ?—He has six sons.—Is the pocket-book (which) I 
gave him good ?—The pocket-book is of leather and a very 
good one, but you did not give it to him.—How many 
brothers has this Swede ?—He has two (of them) only. 
With which brother did you speak ?—I spoke with both. 
Has the father spoken with his parents ?—He has not 
spoken with them.— Who has spoken with them ?—Nobody. 
Where were your brothers on Monday ?—They were in the 
grand duke’s fine castle—Which grand duke ?—The one 
whom I like—Does the master like his (own) scholars? 
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He likes them very much.—Do not you want some coffee ? 
No, I do not like coffee-—What captain have the sailors ? 
They have a very good one.—Has he good sailors ?—They 
were good, but now they are bad.—Why are they bad ? 
Because their captain is too kind.—Will your friend (ac- 
quaintance) be here on Thursday ?—No, he will not be. 
Why ?—Because he will be on that (atorh) day at his 
friend’s, the American.—Have the Italians good painters ? 
They have many.—Are the painters rich f—They were 
rich, but now they are poor.—Have these merchants good 
merchandise ?—The merchandise of these merchants is very 
good. 


HKXERCISE XXXVI. 


How many pieces of velvet have they ?—They have 
nineteen (of them).—How many soldiers did you see ?—I 
saw forty-four soldiers.—Who has seen these four men ? 
Both the watchmen of this garden.— What has this hatter ? 
He has nothing.—Has the cook plenty of pepper ?—Not 
much, but enough.—Has the butcher coffee ?—He has (it) 
not, but he has many oxen and rams.—Has the blacksmith 
hammers ?—He had, but now he has (them) not.—Whuat sort 
of hair have these old men ?—They have grey hair.—Have 
you any breakfast?—I have not.—Who has it ?—My 
friend, the Englishman, has an excellent onc.—What (sort 
of a) breakfast have you ?—I have tea, cheese, ham and new 
white bread.—What breakfast will you have on Tuesday ? 
It will be a good one——Does the master speak of the 
theatre ?—He does not speak of the theatre—Why does he 
not speak of it ?—Because he does not like it.—Have the 
citizens of this town good gardens ?—They have, and very 
good ones.—What have these soldiers ?—They have very 
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good steel pistols—-Who has given them to them ?—The 
brave lieutenant.—W ho has real friends ?—My brother has 
many real friends.—Who has a good wooden coffer ?—My 
attendant has a very good one.—What barley have these 
peasants?—These peasants have very good, but those 
very bad.—Who has spoken to you of me ?—My son-in- 
law has spoken much of you to me.—How many oxen has 
the butcher ?—He has three good oxen.—Were you in the 
castle on Monday ?—No, but. I was there on Tuesday and 
ou Thursday.—Have you a good attendant ?—I have many 
and they are very good and faithtul. 


FIFTEENTH LESSON.—TMartsdgnatsia Ypors 


To be afraid, to fear, Boatsca. 

To be afraid of, Boatsca. 
Is this boy afraid f Boutca 48 STOTb M&AbIBES f 
He is afraid of his father. } One Goiirca cpoeré orné. 
He fears (dreads) his father. 


Oss. 1.—The verb Oofthca governs the genitive, 


Always, ever, Berga. 
Never, Hakorga. 
Sometimes, Huoraa. 


Have you bread always ! 
1 never have it. 

Has he good friends ? 
He has them sumetimes. 


Brave, valiant, 


He is a very brave soldier. 


The valiant captain of this ship. 


Beerja AW y Bach xrb6s f 
Y mewd eré aukorad atbrs. 
Ectb 48 y Heré xopémic apyabd ? 
Oud HX BHOrAa BMbers. 


Xpa6pbiit, apoc. xpadps. 
Ont 64enb xpadpH cosgare. 
Xpé6pmli RaguTaas Sturo Kopabua. 
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Oss. 2.—Adjectives connected by means of the auxiliary 
verb ‘to be,’ ¢.e. when used as predicate of a proposition, 
have an apocopated termination, as: 


Is this soldier brave $ Xpa6ps an SToTs cosrsare f 
He is brave. Out xpaéps. 
He was brave. Ont 6nd Xpasp>. 
But few, T61bKO M&O. 
Almost, Tours. 


Hardly any, ‘ Tloutd Bosce He. 


Scarcely any, 


Not at all, , 
Bosce ue. 

Not any, none, 

A great deal, Ovens maOro. 
He is not at all brave. Ont Bonce He xpatps. 
I have scarcely any socks, Y mend 109TH BoBce BETS TIOKD. 
Have you any tobacco ? Ectb 4H Y Bach TaGaKs % 
Sometimes I have, and sometimes Haorja y MeBA CCT, a HHOrAa AST. 

I have not. 

Who has the vinegar ¢ ¥ xoré ¥xcyct t 
My brother always has it. Moli Opars eré scergé wwters. 
Have you always good tea § Beerja 4m y Bach xopémilt aalt ? 
I have always. Beersa CCTb. 
Pepper, Hépeys (gen. népya and népny). 
Vinegar, Yxcycp (gen. yRcyca and ¥Kcycy). 
Al x04, I want, I will. fl mory, I can. 
Ts x6uem, Thou wantest, wilt. | Th mémemb, Thou canst, 
Ont xdaeTb, He wants, will. Out Moxectb, He can. 
Mir xoTuut, We want, will. Mi méixemt, We can, 
Bu xotsite, You want, will. Bui wémete, You can. 
Oug xotaTh, They want, will. Onu mérvtt, They can, 


Oss. 3.—The object of a proposition may be used in the 
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genitive instead of the accusative, when it is required to 
express not the whole, but only part of a thing, as: 


Do you want the tea ? } 
(Will you have the tea) ? 

Do you want (some) tea ? 

Can you give me some vinegar ¢ 
I can, but I will not. 

Who wants this, of this ? 
Nobody wants this, 


To speak, Tosopits. 
To give, lapaTb, AaTb. 


To whom do you want to speak ? 
I want to speak to the artist. 


Of what do you wish to speak to him $ 


I wish to speak to him of the temple, 


An artist, 

The temple, 

Have you much velvet ? 
I have scarcely any. 


Out, out of, from, 
From, 

Whence? 

Where from? 


Where are you coming from 
I am coming from the castle, 
He took this out of his coffer. 
He goes out of this house, 


Singular. 
A asf, I am going. 
Tu nyéns, Thou art going. 
Ont azéts, He is going. 


Xorute 2H yall 2 


Xotite 4H 9d ? 

Momere 1H BH MOB AaTb YKcycy ? 
Al Mory, HO He xo4y. 

Kto x6aerT» 410, Storo ? 

Hugté He x64eT? Store, 


To see, Buybrs. 
To take, Bants, 


Cb KEWB XOTIHTe BL TOBOpuTs ¢ 

A xo4¥ roBopiits Cb XYAGMANKOMB 

O géMb xoTIiTe BH FOBOpuTb Cb HAND 
A x0Y roBopiits cb HAM O xpawt. 


XyAOMBNKB, 

Xpamb. 

Mndéro 4m y Bac 6dpxary ! 

Y Mend ero DOUTH BéBCe BETS 


Ii3t, governs the genitive. 
Ors, governs the genitive. 


Orkyja ? 


OTRY {a BEI NAeTE f 

A ugy 13% 3amka, 

On B3AAb STO HBB Crd CyHAYRA. 
Ond HjeTE 13 AOMY. 


Plural. 
MBI HAEMB, We are going. 
Bu H3éTe, You are going. 


Ont wayTs, They are going. 
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To go 
a Hara. 
To walk, 
What are these people f Kaxie do 0H f 
These are Christians, Otv xpnctiane. 
These are peasants. DTO KpecTbaue, 


Oss. 4.—Substantives ending in ovat form their plural 
in He, genitive in nb, dative naw, ete. 


The master (lord), Bipunt, plural 6apa. 
Mister N. (Mr. N.). Focuo,uint N. (a. N.). 
Master (of a servant), Focno,iat, plural rocnos& 
A Tartar, Tatapuut, plural ratdpa. 


Oss. 5.—Some Substantives forming their nominative 
plural in a, are declined according to the second declension, 


as ; 
Nominative plural, Bupa, Focnoss, Tartapa. 
Genitive plural, bap, Tocnuat, Tatapt, ete. 


A lord, nobleman, Boipuut, plural Goape, gen. 6oap> 


Oss. 6.—hoipnnt was formerly a title of nobility, and is 
now superseded by the word 6apuurs. 


Cy¥aaps, ‘sir,’ is used when addressing a person, or rocy- 
Aadpb oii, ‘dear sir,’ and often misoctusbiii rocvaapb, ‘my 
dear sir,’ (respected sir), when more politeness is required. 
The last is used in correspondence, being equivalent to the 
English ‘ dear sir.’ 

Tocnosunt, abr. Tnt., ‘mister,’ is placed before proper 
names, and some military grades or official titles, as: Ts. 
Topuakésp, [8s Wopvunns, ‘ lieutenant ;’? T's. Touméiicteps, 
‘postmaster.’ Tocno,linb is used also for ‘gentleman,’ in 
the sense of person, as: 

‘I know this gentleman,’ #1 3Hato Sroro rocnogHa. 
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Tocvadps, ‘sire,’ mast be used when addressing a 
monarch. 


Cy¥aapb and rocysapb Moit are seldom used in ordinary 
conversation. Russians, in preference to these words, make 
use of the Christian with the patronymic name, as: 


Dasert Detpénn4, Paul, son of Peter. 
Autpei ArecCbCBAYB, Andrew, son of Alexis. 


Oss. 7.—The substantives, cocbyit, ‘ neighbour ;’ xoaént, 
‘serf;? aéprp or yoprs, ‘devil, have for the plural co- 
chau, xoionba, 4épti; the first two, however, may be also 
declined regularly, viz. xo1om51, coch4bl. 


Oss. 8.—The genitive plural is like the nominative singu- 
lar in the words : 


rpesaséps, A grenadier. | T1433, The eye. 
Aparyat, A dragoon. TY por, A Turk. 
Co1idrb, A soldier, Canort, The boot. 
Kagéth, A cadet. Yyadnb, The stocking. 


In the word soésoct, ‘hair,’ which has in the genitive 
plural the accent transfered to the last syllable, as, nom. 
sing. Bo10ch; genit. plur. BorOcb; and in the following 


words when preceded by any of the cardinal numbers : 


Anat, Altin (a coin). 
Paat, Time (one time), 
Yer0BbKs, Man. 

Apmuur, Arshin (measure). 
Iya, Pood (weight). 


Oss. 9.—The ‘ rouble,’ py615 ; genitive, py61a and py6.1n. 


Two roubles, apa py614, and apa py6aa. 
Two days, apa apa, and Aba AHH. 
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Nore.—pi anu and 4Ba py0si are only used in con- 
versation. 


Oss. 10.—Adjectives having an accented termination 
end in oii, instead of biit or iii, as: 


Bad, Ay puoi. 
Simple, Tpoctott. 
Woovllen, Mepctandd. 
Takb—kaks. 
As—as, 
Takse—kakb H. 
May I? can I? Mory 10? 
At, Y, governs the genitive. 
At Peter’s (house), ¥ Derpa. 
At our house, ¥Y nact. 
Good many, Muoro. 
He mnoro. 
Some, ; 
H bcKoi1bko. 
Nothing else, _ Huauer6é Apvraro. 
What else, to apyraro. 


He gave me some tea. On 42th Mn wexndéro Gdn. 


Exercise XX VII. 


Has this gentleman (person) many real friends ?—He 
has but few.—Has this master (teacher) twenty pupils? 
He has scarcely (hardly) any pupils—How many ships has 
this rich merchant ?—He has many.—Is your garden good ? 
It is as good as yours.—Do not you want (wish) to take 
(B3atb) these boots ?—No, I do not want to take them, but 
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my shoemaker does (want).—Have you new bread ?—I 
have plenty (great deal) of new bread, but he has neither 
new nor stale-—How many horses have the rich Tartars ? 
They have forty-three (of them).—Of which Tartars are 
you speaking ?—Of the ones (whom) you do not like.—Are 
his pies as good as those of the confectioner ?—Yes.—How 
much pepper has he ?—He has thirty-four sacks of it. 
Have these peasants enough bread ?—They have enough of 
it.—Of which bread do you speak ?—I am speaking of the 
white and brown bread.—Give me, please, some honey. 
I cannot give you any honey, but he can.—Who does not 
like vinegar ?—Nobody likes it.—May I take (p3aTb) some 
vinegar ?—You may take it.—Who cannot take it ?—My 
brother cannot take it.—How many iron coffers has he? 
As many as you.—Are they as good as mine ?—No.—Have 
you three hundred roubles, and can you give them to him? 
I have (a) hundred and twenty-two roubles only, and I can 
give them to nobody.—How many arshines of velvet have 
you ?—I have ninety-four arshines of 1t.—Who has too few 
biscuits ?—The sailors have too few (of them).—Has the 
watchman of your garden many locks ?—He has no locks 
at all.—Have these peasants a great deal of barley ?—They 
kave only a little (of it). 


Exercise XA VIII, 


Can you give me this fine horse ?—No, I cannot.—Why ? 
Because he is not mine, but my master’s.—Is your master 
kind ?—Yes, he is very kind. —Has this sausage-maker suf- 
ficient ham ?—He has not sufficient.—Do you see the large 
horns of this goat ?—This goat has no horns, but those ten 
oxen have very large and fine horns.—I do not see the ten 

I 
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oxen you are speaking of.—The ten oxen I speak of are 
in (na) the meadow.—Has the shepherd many geese ?/—He 
has only a few.—Have the English many ships ?—They 
have many.—Has the Frenchman many francs ?’—He has 
only a few, but he has enough.—Who has a good many 
roubles ?—The Russians.—Have you no other tea ?—I have 
no other.—Have you any other cheese ?—I have another. 
Have the shoemakers no other shoes ?—They have no others, 
Have you no other attendant ?—I have no other.—Has the 
blacksmith other bellows ?—No, he has no others.—Which 
fur is yours, this or that ?—Both are mine.—What hair has 
the old man ?—He has no hair on his head at all.— What do 
you see in your father’s warehouse ?—I sce two sorts of 
corn, barley and oats, but I see nothing else.—What else 
do you see in his garden?—I see only the gardener with 
fruits, but Isee nothing else—What day of the week is 
it?—It is Monday.—No, not Monday, but Tuesday. 
Can you be at our house with your brother on Thursday ? 
I can and will.—Has your son many combs ?—He has five 
(of them).—Who is brave, the soldier or the sailor ?—Both 
(of them) are brave.—Which lemons are you seeking ?—I 
seek the lemons, (which) you like.—Do you like also pies 
and cakes?—I like them also.—Is there any thing bad 
in this young man?—There is much that is bad in him, 
but also much that is good.—Do you see our godfathers ? 
Yes, I see them and I sce also your faithful friends —How 
many soldiers do you see ?—I see five grenadiers, thirty 
hussars, and four hundred lancers—How many poods of 
honey have you ?—TI have eleven poods of it. 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON.—IDecraanatniit Ypdérs. 


A few, 
Some, 
Some, a, 

Certain, 


Have you a few pencils ? 


He has a few. 


Htckoaibko. 


Htxotopnii, plur. abrotoppie. 


Ectb 4H Y BaCh HSCRKOADKO Kapa ja- 
méit ? 
Y weré HX BSCKOIbKO. 


Oss. 1.—The adverb néckoabko governs the genitive. 


None, not one, 
Nobody, no one, 


Have you a few shillings f 
I have a few, but he has none, 


How many of them have you ? 
I have a great many of them. 
Thou hast none. 


A thaler, Taseps. j 
A sovereign (coin), Yepsdnens. 


Hu ofan. 
Haro. 


Ecth 4 Y Bach BSCKOIbRO MMAINN- 
Tost ? 

Y MeHA HXD HBCKOIBEO, @ Y Herd BETS 
HH OAHOrO. 

CK61bKO HX y Bach? 

Y mena Hxt O4enb MHOTO 

Y rce0d HBT HH OXHOTS. 


A franc, @paugt. 
A sou, cy. 


Oss. 2.—The word cy is indeclinable. 


Oss. 3.—The following words ending in 061, 084, OMt, 
O04, O1b, Opb, Opb, Orb, drop the euphonic o in the declension: 


A call, 

The forehead, 

A psalm, 

Sleep, 

An ambassador, 
An angle, coruer, 
A goldfinch, 

A cover, case, 


30st, gen. 8Ba, etc. 
4061, gen. 46a. 
Icat6mt, gen. ncaiMa. 
Cont, gen. CHa. 
Hlocé641, gen. nocad. 
Yroat, gen. yraa. 
Iler6s3, gen. meraa, 


Yaxdut, gen. qaxsa. 
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A harpoon, Barépt, gen. Garpaé. 
A hillock, heap, byropt, gen. 6yrpa. 
A father-in-law, CBeKOpb, gen. CBéRpa. 
A whirlwind, Buxopb, gen. BUX pa. 
The fringe, Moxopt, gen. MOXpa, 
The mouth, Pott, gen. pta. 
Fire, Ordub, gen. Oorna. 


There are exceptions to this rule, as there are some words 
in which the o, being a radical vowel, cannot be left out, as: 


A thief, Bopt, gen. Bdépa. A roof, Kposb, gen, kposa. 
A bolt, 3audpt, gen. sandpa. A forest, Bopt, gen. 6dpa. 


Oss. 4.—In the declension of the following words the 
euphonic vowel e is omitted. 


A lion, Aest, gen. JbBa. 

A morsel, Kycé%crt, gen. BycO%Ka. 
A goat, Ko3é1b, gen. 031a, 
The Ram (Aries), Ozént, gen. oBnd. 
The wind, Birtept, gen. Bbtpa. 
Ice, Aerb, gen. 4bja. 
Oats, Opec. gen. osca. 

A ridge, Xpceoérh, gen. xpedta. 
An elm-tree, Hie, gen. H.bNa. 
A stune, Kixcab, gen. KaMua. 


Of the sixteen words ending in ens, in which the e can- 
not be left out, the most useful are: 


A stag, 0.1é8b, gen. o1é6Ha. 
A seal, Two.1énb, gen. Twjéna, 
Rhubarb, Péscub, gen. pésena. 
Barley, Aivéns, gen. aumend. 
The ash-tree, ficcub, gen. cena. 


Oss. 5.—Some words ending in ent, preserve in the 
declension the euphonic e, when preceded by two con- 
sonants, as: 

A flatterer, Apcréns, gen. abetens. 
A proud man, rupzént, gen. rop,eqa. 
A deserter, Bbraéy, gen. Otraené. 
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Oss. 6.—In the following nouns ending in em, preceded 
by the vowel a, the e of the nominative changes into ii in 
all the other cases, as: 


The hire, Haéut, gen. nalima, 
The loan, Saemb, gen, sama, 
The cessation, yemt, gen. yiima. 


Oss. 7.—In the following nouns ending in ei, the vowel 


e of the nominative changes into 5 in all the other cases, 
as : 


A sparrow, Boposél, gen. Bopotrd, ete. 
A nightingale, Co10pél, gen. co.svBbit. 
An ant, Mypaséll, gen. Mypasba. 
A beehive, Yueil, gen, y.iba. 
A boil, Unpéett, gen. apa. 
A brook, Pyyéi, gen. pyubd. 
The number, Yucad. 
The date, 
What day of the month is it f +Karée y nacb yHclé ? 
The first. Hépsoe tuc16. 
It is the second of November, +Y wact sropée noa6pa. 
It is the first of May. Y wach oépsoe maa. 


Oss. 8.—For the days of the month, the Russians, like 
the English, use the ordinal numerals, and the name of the 
month must be in the genitive. 


The corkscrew, Ipé6ocnHEt. 
The handle, Yepeusks, gen. yepenKd, 
At one time—at another, §+To—ro. 
First, Hépsult, plur. mépsure. 
Second, Bropéft, plur. sropuie. 
Third, Tpérift, plur. rpétba. 
Fourth, Yerpeptea, plur. deTBepTEle. 
Fifth, TAtsitt, plur. nvitere. 
Sixth, Ilectois, plur, mectuie. 
Seventh, CeAbMod, plur, cejpméle. 
Eighth, Ocbud, plur. ocbMpie. 


Ninth, Aesatiit, plur. aesétule. 
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Tenth, Aecatuit, plur. Aecatuie.. 
Eleventh, Oatnagyatuit, plur. oadgajnatute. 
Twelfth, Astnaggatnl, plur. ABbHAAYaTHe. 
Thirteenth, Tpandaagatwit, plur. Tpaaasyatue. 
Fourteenth, ete, Yerhpaaggatuil, plur. YeTbpHasyative. 
Twentieth, Apagydtuit, plur. ABaAlatbie. 
Twenty-first, etc. Asdanats néppuill, plur. ABaalatb mépshe. 
Thirtieth, TpaagatTHl, plur. TpHAWATHe. 
Fortieth, Coporosoi, plur. coporostie. 
Fiftieth, Tatngecatii, plur. mata jecatile. 
Fifty-first, ete. Tlatbgecath nepsiii, plur. noatszecats népsne, 
Sixtieth, Iectagecitiii, plur. mectuJecatuie. 
Seventieth, Cemmgecatsli, plur. cemmjecdtue. 
Eightieth, OcbuajecateHi, plur, ocbMHAecaTsIe, 
Ninetieth, Aesandctnl, plur. AeBaudéctiie. 
Hundredth, Corn, plur. cétnte. 

Hundred and first, (Cro népsua, plur. cto népsure. 

Two hundredth, Asyxcotni, plur. gByxcdtue. 
Thousandth, ThicayALiit, plur, Tecadnbte. 
Millionth, Mussionuuit, plur. masidaute. 


Which one? —_—‘Rordépsrit. 


Have you the first or the second épsiiit au Koub y Bach Hid Bropél ? 


horse ? 
I have the third one. Y mena tpétiti. 
My two horses were the third ones, § Mom Apa Kowa Opian TpéTbH. 
Which one of the pupils is he Korépuit on yicutint ? 
He is the fifth. Ont nati. 
Jauuary, AuBApE. July, Tibap. 
February, despaib. August, Abrycts. 
March, Maprs. September, Centa6pb. 
April, Anpbas. October, ORTAGpS. 
May, Matt. November, Hof6pp. 
June, lonb. December, AerAéps. 


Oss. 9.—‘ Month of January,’ ‘ month of February,’ ete. 
are translated Ausaps mbcanb, Despais mbcags, ete. 


Oss. 10.—In the compound ordinal numerals the last 
number only, as in English, has an ordinal termination ; 
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all foregoing ones remain cardinal. Care must be taken 
to observe that the copulative conjunction and must not 


be translated, as: 


Three hundred and fifth. 

The year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six. 

Fuar and twenty. 


Yet, still, 
More, 


Tpécta natuit. 

Thicaya BOCeMCOTS CéMbjecaTh mectTolt 
ro,{b. - 

ApSjuatb yerbipe. 

Emeé, scé emé. 

boaske, emeé. 


More than, on HewelH. 


boste aba. 


Oss. 11.—Boste, ‘more,’ comparative of muoro, ‘ much,’ 


governs the genitive. 
More than this one. 


More than two months. 
More than one. 

You have more than I. 
I have one more. 

He has two more. 


Which of ? 
Very many, 


On the ice, 
In the ice, 
A little more. 


ae abun STOTE. 


+Boate Storo. 

béate ABYXb wScanens. 
Boibe ogsoré. 

+Y Bach Goitme woeré. 
Y wena ene O4nu>. 

Y werd emeé Aba. 


Roroppii 435? 
Ogeub muHOro. 


Ha abay. 
Bo Andy. 
Enje nemnéro. 


Exercise X XIX. 


What have you seen to-day in the market ?—TI have seen 
two goldfinches, three nightingales and four hares.—Are 
there many hares in your garden?—There are very few 
hares in my garden, but plenty of sparrows.— What handles 
have the king’s knives and those of the prince ?—Both 
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have silver handles —Who is the master of this inn ?—The 
master of this inn is that handsome gentleman, whom you 
see in the garden.—Has the shepherd many goats ?—He 
has a few.— Which of these goats 1s yours ?—The first and 
the second one.—Which of these pencils did this painter 
give you ?—He gave me the red pencil—Has the painter 
many red and green pencils ?—He has but few red, but 
plenty of green ones.—How many ducats (sovereigns) has 
this German ?—He has not many, he has only a few.— Who 
says this ?—Certain gentlemen say this.—Have the French 
many ships?—They have a great many, but the rich 
English have still more than the French.— Where has this 
boy been ?—He has been on the ice.—Has the confectioner 
plenty of ice ?—He has now but a little of it.—Have these 
Germans a good many thalers?—They have only a few 
(not many).—Have they enough of them ?—No, they have 
not enough.—How many days are there in this month? 
There are only thirty days in this month.—What day of 
the month is it?—To day is the fifth of September, of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.— How 
many months are there in a year ?—The year has twelve 
months.—(There are twelve months in a year).—And days ? 
At one time three hundred and sixty-five, at another three 
hundred and sixty-six—How many days are there in the 
months ?—Some months have thirty days, some thirty-one; 
February alone has at one time twenty-eight and at another 
twenty-nine days.—In which year are there twenty-nine 
days ?—In leap year (BbIcoK6cHbIii rogy).—How many bee- 
hives has this gardener ?—He has forty-four beehives, he 
has more than that gardener. 
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Exercise XXX. 


Which one of these horses is yours ?—The fourth and the 
seventh one.—Which months of the year (in the year) do 
you like ?—TI like the months of May and June very much, 
but I do not like the months of September and October. 
To which father-in-law did you speak of your son ?—I 
spoke with this rich bookseller’s father-in-law.—What do 
you see on this goat’s forehead ?—I see on his forehead large 
horns.—How many corners are there in the yard ?—Only 
three corners.—What has this ram in his mouth.—He 
has some barley in his mouth.—Give me a light (fire). 
What is this boy afraid of?—He is afraid of the fire. 
Where do you sec the tires ?—I see them in the meadow. 
Where do you see those two elms.—lI see them on the hil- 
lock.—How many covers have you ?—I have thirty-three 
new covers and nineteen old.—Has Mr. N. good and faith- 
ful attendants ?—He has many attendants, but few good 
and faithful.—What knives has this master’s pupil ?—He 
has two knives, one with a wooden and the other with a 
silver handle-—Have you seen the new stone bridge ?—No, 
I did not (see it), but I saw the old iron bridge.—How 
many bridges have you ?—We have four wooden and three 
stone ones.—Have you any other bridges f-—No, we have 
no others, we have no more bridges.—Have you spoken to 
him ?—No, I have not yet—Have you some other shoes 
also ?—-I have no other shoes (also).—Who has no houses 
here f—Certain citizens have not houses here of their own 
(their own houses).—Have we another cheese ?—No, we 
have no other.—How many stags has this hunter ?—He has 
more than ten.—How many steel corkscrews has this 
merchant ?—He has no steel corkscrews, but he has plenty 
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of iron ones.—Which soldier has no pistol ?—The hundred 
and fifth one-—Have you a little more tea?—lI have no 
‘more tea, but I have plenty of coffee. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON.—Cemnagnatsiit Ypdxs. 


The former, (first), 
The latter, last, 


How many roubles did you give 
him f 

I gave him my last rouble. 

_ Have you as much gvod tea as bad ? 


I have as much of the one as of the 
other. 

Have your sons as many pencils as 
knives ? 

They have more of the former than 
of the latter. 


Yet, still, as yet, 
There, here (is), 


Some more, any more (of), 
There is some more bread. 
There (here) is some more tea, 


To-day, 
Yesterday, 


Cero.AHa. 
Byepa. 


The day before yester- Tpétbaro ABA. 


day, 


Did you give him some more of this? 
1 gave him some more. 

Have you another loaf t 

I have two more loaves, 


Népseii, npéxaid. 
Nocabyoidt. 


CR61bRO BLI AdisH eMy pyduéh ? 


A Aar> emy cao nocrb ini py6up. 

EcTb 4H Y BaCb CTOALKO HE XOPowaro 
F400 Kakb W Aypuaro? 

¥Y mend cTéabko me OAHOTd Kagd B 
apyréro. 

Ectb 40 y BAMHXS cHAOBEM CT61bKO 
MC Kapansaué KAKb A oR dt ? 

¥ 00x 6d.1he népewlxt Hemera (TSB) 
n0C.16{HNx3. 


Ewe. 
Bors. 


+Emeé. 
Both emé x1b6a,. 
Bott eme 9a. 


To-morrow, 34sTpa. 
After to-morrow, [[décaé 34stpa, 
On the eve, Ha xanyat. 


Adin am BH emy eme Storo ? 

A Aarb emy emé. 

Ectt-a8 y Bachemé apyréi x1t6s? 
Y mend ectb emé Aba xab6a. 
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No more than that, Ile 661be tord. 


Of words defective in number. 


Oss. 1.—Proper names, and certain classes of other 
words, are used only in the singular, as: ‘ John,’ Haaus; 
‘gold,’ 36a0To ; ‘attention,’ BaaMauie. 


There are, on the other hand, some substantives in which 
the singular is altogether wanting, or is used in a different 
sense from the plural. Of such a nature, for instance, are: 


Twins, Ban3neqnl. Pincers, Kicima. 
A pair of scales, Bic. Persons bornin = O,uordgKn. 
Diamonds (on cards), By6nul. the same year, 
Fetters, Kaujaini, (ond- | Sawdust, Ondsku. 
BbI). Spectacles, OunH. 
People, Aiba. Gallery, Tepexo,us. 
Wall paper, O60n. A ot Yack. 
Vegetables, Osoia. A clock, 
Cream, Cupra. A screw-vice, Tacrit. 
Twilight, CyMepka. Trowsers, { Mantatonu. 
Firewood, Aposi. Bpwka. 
White lead, Bhiisa. A pitchfork, Bint. 
Bran, Orpy6u. A sledge, Caun. 
Alum, Keach. A mouth, Ycrd. (slavon.) 
Coach box, Ko3.1b1. A cruet-stand, Cyana. 
Slops, Howén. Banisters, Hepiiaa, 
Whims, Iipaqy Au. Characters, Dnucpwené. 
Embruvidery frame, [davyu. Ink, Yepuisa. 
Funeral, Hdéxoposs. Yard-gate, Bopota. 
Trouble, X4adnorh. Post fare, Hporénn. 
Charch calendar,  CaaTqul. One’s saint’s day,  HMannunl. 
Counting- board, Cuétal. Tongs, snuffers, Dany. 
One more, Euje ojuut. 


Quite as aes 
Quite as many, 

Just as much, 2 
Just a many, ) 


+CTd41bKO 2K@. 


CToOsbRO MC. 
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Seldom, 
Already, 
No more, ; 


No longer, 


Have you already scen your brothers f 


I have not seen them yet. 


[Tas the watchmaker still your watch ? 


He has it no more. 

We have two more pencils. 

How many pairs of scissors have 
these tailors ? 

They have as many as you have. 


Too, 
Too little, t 
Too few, 


Are you often at your cousin’s ? 
I am there very seldom. 


So much, 
As much as, 
As many as, 


Is he still here ? 
He is no longer here. 


The peasants have too much oats 
and too little barley. 
We saw as many soldiers as you did. 


Often, 
A few more, 


Have you many more good screw- 
vices ? 
I have a few more, 


PHAKO. 
Vine, yaXB. 


Yiné ne, 60a1be we. 


BijS40 AN BE yRE CBOUXS OpATLess ? 
Al cié He BHABID XB. 

Y yacoBujukaé 4H emé Ban Yacii ? 

Y peré HXDd yRE UETB. 

¥Y nacb ecTb emé {Ba Kapan sama. 
CKOABKO HOMOGYD y STUXD MOPTULIXd? 


_Y DBXb CTOABKO HE, CRGILKO Y BACB. 


CiimkoMb, Yepesh 4ypb. 
CauMkOMb, Mai0, He MHOrO. 


Yécto am BH y cBoerd ABowpoauaro 
O6pata. 
fl Tab BecbMd PSARO. 


Cr6A1bKO. 
{CrOibKO-me Kak fo. 
CroO1bKO-me CKOABKO. 


SiAbCh IN OND ene ? 
Eré yxé 34bcb 661606 abr. 


Y EpecTbAnt CAMMEOKS MASFO OBCA, a 
CAHDIKOMS M440 AINCHA. 

MW BUABIB CTOABEO RE COILATS KARd 
Dl BL. 


Wacto. 
Euie HBCROIBKO. 


Ectb 18 y Bach emjé MHOrO XOpsmAaXB 
THCEGB?D ? 
Y mend ecTb emé ASCKOAbEO. 
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Exercise XX XI. 


Who sees my embroidery frame ?—We sce it.—Who has 
not yet seen it ?—Your neighbour’s sons have not yet seen 
it —What has the poor blacksmith ?—He has a hammer 
and pincers, but has no screw-vices.—Has the kind monk 
(uonaxt) a psalter and a church calendar ?—He has neither 
one nor the other, he has only the beautiful new spectacles, 
Have not you a new pair of trowsers?—I have them no 
more, this poor boy has them now.—Has he still Ins four 
beautiful nightingales ?—He has them no more.-—What do 
you see there ?—We see two large lions there. —Do you see 
any thing else (besides) ?——No, we sce nothing else.—Has 
the boy still his pencil ?—He has it no longer, but he has 
another.—Have these people still pigeons and geese ?—They 
have no more, either pigeons or geese.—How many pliers 
has the locksmith ?—He has forty-eight (of them).—Where 
is his gardener ?—He is in your garden.—Do you like 
vegetables ?—Yes, very much.—How many soldiers are 
there in your regiment ’—There are in my regiment three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five men.—That is too 
many.— What are these writers seeking ?—They are seeking 
the ink.—Where is my pocket-book ?—Here it is.—Are 
these boys twins ?—wNo, they are not twins, but they are 
of the same year.—Have we any more suvar ?—We have 
some more.—Have the sailors some more biscuits ?—They 
have not any more.—Has the young man any more friends ? 
He has no more (of them).—Has our neighbour one more 
garden ?—He has one more.—Has my friend one more 
umbrella ?——He has no more-—Have his sons a few more 
cakes f—They have a few more. —What else have you? 
We have a few more ships and a few more good sailors, 
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Have you a little more of honey ?—We have a little 
more. 


Exercise XXXII. 


Have you not a little (some) more tobacco ?—I have 
already no more tobacco, but these merchants have a good 
deal of good tobacco and as much of good tea.—Have you 
already seen these beautiful furs?—No, sir, I have not yet 
seen them.—Has the captain of this ship enough coffee ? 
Yes, sir, but he has little (not much) sugar and pepper, 
too many biscuits and too little honey.—Has not the 
suilor another pair of trowsers?—He has another pair 
of trowsers—Do you speak with the Englishmen as 
much as with the Russians ?—I speak as much with the 
former as with the latter.—Do you see another ship ?—I 
see one ship only, but my brothers sce six large ships of that 
rich Dutchman, whom you see on that stone bridge with the 
young Englishmen.—Have you already seen the beautiful 
flowers in (Ha) that green meadow f—No, I have not yet 
seen them.—Are you a peasant, my friend, or a lord ’—I 
am neither peasant nor a lord, but a merchant.—Have you 
a few roubles more?—I have a few more.—Have these 
Englishmen a few shillings more ?—They have some more, 
but a very few.—What day of the month is it to-day ?—It 
is (we have) the twenty-eighth of September, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.— What has this 
boy given to this beggar?f—He gave him his last france. 
Have you more cheese than bread ?—We have as much of the 
former as of the latter.—Who has more tea than you ?—This 
merchant has more tea than I (have), but I have as much 
sugar as he (has).—How many friends have you ?—I have 
one good friend only.—Has the peasant too much of corn? 
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He has not enough.—Have we as much bread as tea ?—We 
have as much of the one as of the other.—Has the banker 
as many friends as enemies?—He has more friends than 
enemies, but I have plenty of both. 


> s 
RR EER La ee 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON.—Bocemnagnatsii Ypors. 
SeconD DECLENSION. 
Declension of Neuter Substantives and Adjectives. 
Cxzonésie HMEHB CYDIECTBNTeEXBHDIXB WH UphsaraTesbHblXb 
\chéaparo poaa. 
Singular.—Eyiacrsenaoe 4ncid. 


Adjectives. 


r10Ns. Full terminations. | Apocopated. 
Hard. Soft. Hard. | Soft. 


Ma. oe. 

enn. | aro. 

enn. | omy. emy. 
Like the nominative. 


CHCMD.| BIMB. HM’. bIMD. OM'D. 


CHA. | OMB. eM. om’, (6).| em. 





From the above table it will be seen that the first two 
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terminations of both substantives and adjectives have the 
same inflexions as those of masculine nouns, observing how- 
ever that the accusative of neuter substantives in the 
singular is always like the nominative. 


Oss. 1.—Of the few neuter substantives ending in a, to 
which in declension the syllable at is added, only the 
word qutTa, ‘child,’ preserves its singular inflexions; as 
genitive, dative and prepositional autatn, instrumental jn- 
tater. All other such words in 4, as ocii, ‘ young ass ;’ 
Tea, ‘a calf;’? mopocd, ‘young pig,’ are obsolete; these 
diminutives being superseded in the language of the present 
day by masculine forms ending in énokb, as OcAéHOKD, 
‘young ass;’ Teaénonb, ‘acalf;? nopocénors, ‘little pig.’ 
All these words, however, resume in the plural their ori- 
ginal Slavonic inflexions with the syllable at; as, nomi- 
native plural, ociita, TediTa; genitive, OclHTb, TeAAT, etc, 


There are only ten substantives ending in ma: 


Bpéwa, Time. Crpéma, Stirrup. 
Bpéma, Burden. Téma, Sinciput. 
lua, Name. Bima, Udder. 
SHANA, Standard, Tama, Flame. 
Haiewa, Tribe. Céua, Seed. 


Ons. 2.—Buima and snama are declined also irregularly ; 
as, genitive and accusative, Bhima, 3H4ma; dative, Bbim10, 
34Mi0; instrumental, BbiMemb, 3H4MeM ; prepositional, Bii- 
ub, 3HaMb. 


Wa1dua or n4aMeupb is used only in the singular. 


aHawenn, 


This regiment has no standard. Y éroro m01k& BST { 
3H4aNA. 
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Business, 
Affair, } i 
A building, Crpoésie, 
Meat, Maco. 
Wine, Buud. 
Grief, répe. 
The field, Ho.te. 
Iron, the.130, 
Gold, 30.10T0. 
Silver, Cepedpo. 
It, 
Does this child see my mirror ? 


No, it does not see it. 

Do you see the blue sea ? 

I do not (see it). 
This, 
That, 


A mirror, 3épralo. 
A family, CeuciictBo. 
Butter, Mac.10. 
Medicine, AbKApCTBO. 
Beer, Ibo. 

The sea, Mope. 

The light, Ciauie, 
Woollen cloth,  Cykud. 
Milk, M0.10K6. 
Linen, Dosorud. 


Qxd, neuter (declined like 
OH). 


BiujuTb aH STO ABTA MOé 8épKaso ? 
Htrb, 06 erdé fe BAHT D. 

BuHTe Ji Bh Cuce MOpe ? 

fl eré He Buy. 


Cié, Sto, 


neuter. 
To, 


Oss. 8.—J310 and to are declined like 3rors and tots; 
cié, ‘this,’ follows the same inflexions as ceil, ¢.e. genitive 
ceré, dative cemy, instrumental cum, prepositional céms. 


Does he see this building ? 

He does not see this building. 

Have you this wine or that ! 

I bave neither (this nor that). 

Give me a piece of bread and butter. 
On that shore of the sea. 


To buy, 
To receive, 
I have bought. 
Have you bought ? 


He has received. ° 
We did nut receive, 


BugaTh 4H Ont S70 (cle) 3,\4nie? 

Oud HE BUAUTD Storo 3Aania. 

9TO 4H BUG Y Bach MAH TO ? 

Y mena ou Storo HA TOrG NETS. 
+Aalite Mab KYCOKD L1b6a Ch MACIOND. 
Ha TOMD Oepery MOpa. 


Ryouts. 
Toayaits. 


A eyo. 
Kyndag 40 Bul? 
Ond noayyias. 
Mal ne n04yWH1g. 
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One, 


The one and the other, 


Hast thou meat or butter ? 
I have the one and the oer 
I have both. 


Both, 


Tio, 
Whose, 


Oud, neuter (declined like 
OAH). 
To u Apyroe. 


Ectb 48 y TCOA MACO Hak M4C40 ? 


Y meud TO w Apyrée. 


Oda, 
Aga, 


be, neuter (plural abu). 


masc. and neut., de- 
clined like masc. 


Oss. 4.—Tné is declined like seit, z.e. genitive upberd, 
lative ybemy, instrumental gba, prepositional qbéms. 


Whose milk hast thou ? 
T have the child’s milk. 


Distant, 
Great, 
Linen, adj. 


Aascktiti, oe. 
Bealkili, oe. 
nosoTudnuui. 


Roast meat, 
Ices, 


Yné MOIORS y reba? 
Y mea MOIORO AHTATH. 


Dear, expensive, Aopordil, oe. 


Cheap, Aewesuli, oe. 
Incautious, HeOcTopé iB bil. 
Maprode. 

Mopomecnoe. 


Oss. 5.—Neuter substantives ending in oe are declined 


like adjectives. 


My, mine, 
Thy, thine, 
His (own), 


Whose is this incautious child f 
This is our neighbour's child, 
The child has no milk. 

Who has my wine ? 

I have my own wine. 

He has thy beer. 


Moé, neuter, declined like 
Tho€, MOH, TBOH, CBOH. 
Caoé, 


"née fro neocTopomnoe Anta ? 
9to ANTA HamMero coctja. 

Y AUTATA OTS NOJORA, 

Y woré Moe Bund? 

Y wena cBoe Bud. 

Y werd Te0e 0450. 
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I shall or will have, 
Thou shalt or wilt have, 
He shall or will have, 
We shall or will have, 
You shall or will have, 
They shall or will have, 


What shall we have for dinner 
We shall have for dinner goose, 
meat and beer. 


Whither, where to? 
In, into (at, to), 


A 6¥ ay awbts. 

To Oy Acuib UNSTH. 

Ont Oy jeTb INET. 

Mul O¥.1CMb BMETb. 

Bui Gy jete atte. 

Onn OF 1yTS HMBTS, 

Yro OF AeTb Y Hach 3a o6bs0Ms ? 

Mul Oy tend HNbTS 3a OCbsoMD r¥ca, 
MACO H MBO. 


hyja ? 
Bn (80), gov. accus. and 
prepositional. 


Ors. 6.—The prep. Bt governs the accusative in answer 
1o the question whither? or when indicating movement, 
and the prepositional when there is no motion indicated 


from one place to another. 


To do, 


To make, 
To go, 


Towards, to, 


Hara. 


Aba aTb. | 


XOAUTB. 
Kt (Ko), governs the dat. 


Oss. 7.—The verb nati, ‘to go,’ denotes an action at 


some given moment, as: 


I am going now. 
He is going to-morrow. 


Al HAY Tenépb. 
Ob BJETS 34BTpa 


Xosits, ‘ to go,’ expresses an action without reference to 
any particular time,a habit or power of performing the 


action, as: 


I go there every day. 
He often goes with him. 
Men can walk. 


A xomy TyA4 RAMIHIA ACT. 


~ Ont Facto x6AuTb Cb OMS. 


4018 XGAATS. . 
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Singular. 
Al x0ny. 

To! XO, NOb. 
OUb XOAUTS 


Where are you going ? 

I am going to my brother’s, 

Do you go often to him ? 

No, I go seldom. 

With whom is he going to-morrow ! 
He is going with my brothers. 

He gues backwards and forwards. 


To trade in, 


I trade in tea. 

He trades in coal. 

Where is he going t 

He is going into the garden. 
Where is the child ? 

It is in the garden. 

He goes often to the temple. 
The image is in the temple. 
Hungry, 

Health, 

Healthy, 


I am well, A 3sondst. 
Tam unwell, # ue 34opont. 


Is he hungry ? 

Is he quite well f 

No, he is unwell. 

But he is not ill? 

He is only unwell. 

1 do not feel well. 

The child does not feel well, 
I feel thirsty. 


Plural. 
Mul x6,10Nb. 
BI x6,uITe, 
Oui x64aTS. 


Kya& Bal narecte? 

A WAY KD cBOCMY Opaty. 

YAcTO 4H BERD Remy x64nTe? 
HtTb, A XOMY PBAKO. 

Cb REMB OND BAETD 34BTpa ? 
Oat AACTS Cb MOMME OpaTbaAMn. 
Out x6ANTb B3aTb A BUCPCAB. 


Toprosats, gov. instr. 


fil Topry dew. 

Out TopryerTh yrien. 
KyA& Onb aiActs t 
Onb HACTD Bb Cash. 
rat qurat 

Oud BB caly. 

Ont x6A10Tb FACTO BB XPAWs. 
O6pa3>d Bb xpawB. 
Toad jnuil, 0€. 
3,10poBbe. 

S3jopoRult, oe. 


I am hungry, Al ro.16.1en. 
The child is hungry, Auta rd.so,uo. 


ro16,enb 41H OND t 

SAOPOBb AH OND ? 

H4Tb, O8b ue 3,10pdB. 

Ho ont ne 60.16H4. 

Ont T6SLKO He3,10pdBt. 

+ Mats ne 3,0ponntca. 

+ Alutata ne 3x,opésatca. 

+A ayectayio wawAy, (HAA, 
‘thirst,’ fem.) 
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How do you do? +Rart Bime syopdnse ? 
Very well, thank you. Baarojapw Bac, A0B61bH0 XOpoUTd. 
What do you think f YTo BH AyMacte f 


What are you thinking off 0 géwb Bu ayaete ? 


To think,  JAymats. 


Exercise XX XIII. 


Where is the peasant with the seed going ?—He is going 
to his master’s barn.— Where are you going ?—I am going 
to our rich butcher.—Has he good meat ?—He has plenty of 
good and fresh meat.—Is his meat cheap ?—No, his meat 
(meat he has) is very dear, but he has plenty of cheap 
butter.—In which building do you see the large, beautiful 
mirror ?—I see neither the building nor the beautiful mir- 
ror, I see only the beautiful green field— Whose field do 
you see?—I do not know whose it is.—Where are the 
industrious mowers?—They are in (on) the field, in 
which you see so many beautiful flowers.—Has your cook 
time ?—-He has no time, but our peasant has.—What do 
these surgeons see ?—They see a bad medicine.-—What did 
he buy ?—He bought a good medicine.—What business 
have the brothers of this kind German ?—They have no 
business.— What are these boys speaking of ?—They speak 
of the two ships on the sea.—Do they not see the boats 
of both the Russians, whom we see on the other (that) 
shore of the sea ?—They see them also.—How much milk, 
butter, wine, beer and meat have you?—I have a great 
deal of butter and meat, a little milk and wine, and plenty 
of beer.—Do you give your child any beer ?—I do not 
give it beer, but I give it plenty of milk—How many 
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pieces of bread and butter has your child ?—It has three 
pieces of bread and butter and also a very large piece of 
meat, 


ExercisE XXXIV. 


Do you like that poor but industrious family, which has 
neither bread nor meat ?—No, I do not like it.—To whom 
are you going so often, my friend ?—I do not go often to any- 
body.—To whom are you going now, my friend ?—I am going 
to (ga) the field, where you see our lazy mowers.—Are we not 
going to that magnificent building with the handsome 
gate ?—We are not going to that building, but to the other 
one.—Do you like roast meat ?—No, I do not like it.—Do 
you want some butter and cheese ?—No, thank you, I am 
not hungry.—Give me, if you please, a little beer. —Of 
which beer are you speaking ?—Of that which he gave me. 
Has he plenty of time?—He has not any time at all. 
With whom and where are they going ?—They are going 
with my kind friend’s family into the garden.—To whose 
garden are they going ’—To our neighbour’s garden.—Is 
his family now in town?—No, sir, they are no longer 
in town.—Were this family in town yesterday ?—They 
were not in town yesterday.—Have you already given 
the little boy some beer and bread and butter ?—I gave 
him plenty of both (the one and the other), and I gave him 
also some wine and meat.—Were you at the theatre yester- 
day ?—I was not there yesterday.— Where and with whom 
are you going to-day ?—I am going to-day with the kind 
master (teacher) of the grand duke, but to the temple, and 
not to the play.—To which temple?—To the one (which 
is) in the market of our large town. 
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ExercisE AAV. 


To whom are you going ?—I am going to him.—Has 
this old peasant a large field ?—No, sir, he has no large 
field, but he has good meadows and forests.—Has this 
peasant’s son-in-law plenty of white linen and yellow flax? 
He has plenty of both, but he has only a few cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and woollen cloaks——Has he much business in 
town ?—He has no business in town.—Does this child like 
milk ?—-Yes, very much.—What merchandise has your son- 
in-law ?—He has the goods which he bought in Paris. 
What does this child dislike ?—It dislikes medicine.—Did 
you see this young man the day before yesterday ?—I saw 
him to-day with my own eyes.—Where will you be to- 
morrow f—I do not know yet.—Will you be in your garden 
to-day ?—No, we will be (there) where we were yesterday. 
Are all the flowers green ?—No, some of them are white. 
What has this joiner bought?—He has bought a few 
beams.—What for ?—For stakes.—When will your brother 
be at your house ?—In the month of February.—How many 
pounds of black tea did my cousin buy from you ?—He 
bought three pounds only from me.—Who bought the 
alum ?—The chemist bought it.—What does this peasant 
trade in ?—He trades in meat, butter, onions, garlick, milk 


and bread. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON.—Jesatudguatniai Ypdors.. 


Neuter Plural. — Mudmectsennoe yucid cpéqnaro posa. 


The words, c10B4, 
The windows, 6kna. 
The rings, ROAM. 


The mirrors, sepKasa. 


Nominative, 


Genitive, 
Dative, 
Accusative, 
Instrumental, 
Prepositional, 


The seas, 
The fields, 
The buildings, 
The calves, 


¢ The times, 


u Bpeweua. 


Bpemen. 
Bpenenayu. 
Bpemené4. 
Bpemenaya. 
Bpemewax. 


mopa. 
nota. 
cTpoénia. 
TeLATAa. 


All neuter substantives in ma are declined in the plural, 
according to the above example. 


Oss. ]1.—The word cba, ‘the seed,’ retains in the gen. 
plural the Slavonic inflexion chmin, instead of cbméus, in 
order to distinguish it from the proper name Ceméut, 


‘Simeon.’ — 


Oss. 2.—To the ten substantives ending in ma, must 
be added two words used only in the plural: nucbyena, 
‘characters,’ and pamena, ‘shoulders,’ which have in 
Slavonic the nominative singular niicbma, pao. 
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Few, some, 
Some, certain, 
Our father is going to the castle 


with a few friends. 
They are going to some (certain) 


friends. 
A dish, 6.11010. 
A ring, KOIbNG, MéPCTenb. 
A treasure, COKPORNLC. 


YY JOBE. 


A inonster, 


German, Howénnill. 
English, anrailicnitt. 
Duteh, roan crit. 
London, AGMAOND. 


St. Petersburg, 


Canktb-Metepivprs, 
or simply Herepiyprt. 


These, 


Those, 


U es 
I bcekosbnie. 


plural. 
HiGKoroppie. 


Haut oTénd HIETS Bh 34M0KDB CB AT 
CKO.ABRUNH DDPiATClaMa. 
Oull HAYTS Kb HBKOTOPHIMD OpidAto- 


JAM. 

Anegg,  alin6, gen. plur. aligs. 
Pewter, * 61000. 

A herd,  crtd4o. 

Russian, pyccrilt, pocciiicxitt. 
Slavonic, csapanckill. 

Turkish,  Typéukiit. 

Paris, Lapin. 

Cin, vine Masculine and 
TB. neuter. 


Oss. 3.—The following, having two consonants before 
the final vowel, take the euphonic e or o in the genitive 


plural, as: 


A letter, pnchvé, mice. 
A beam, Gpesud,  6peBent. 
A grain, gepid, 3épen'b. 
Linen, NOAGTHO, MOAUTCHD. 
A saddle, CEA10, chicip. 
An oar, BCC.A0, BECCAb. 
An easy chair, Kpécio, — KpeCes. 
The bottom, Ald, AON'D. 

A window, orn, OROUD. 
Woolen cloth, cyk16, CY KON. 
An var, rpe6ad, rpc6eat. 
Little window, oKémKO, OKOWEeK+. 
Little ring, KOACYRO,  KOAEYeK'D. 


A spot, nATHO, naTent. 
A trade, pemecté,  pémeces. 
A number, 9uc.16, qHcelb. 
A ring, KO1bI6, ROteqB. 
The heart, cépaue, cep.1énd. 
Door-steps, Kpblabyé6,  Rpbléyd. 
A towel, nosoTénge, nos0Té- 
nenb. 

A rib, peopd, pedeps 

and peop. 
A pail, BeApé, BéAepb 

and Bejps. 
A kernel, Aap, Aaeps 


and Asp. 
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All words having an unaccented termination in 4ko, mko, 
take the vowel e before the fina] consonant in the genitive 
plural, as: 


Ko1é9k0, little ring, genitive plural, Ko:¢qers. 
Oxdmgo, little window, genitive plural, oxdwert. 


Oss. 4.—Jépeso, ‘a tree ;’ nor1byo, ‘a log;’ spbnd, ‘a 
link ;’? Kpbiad, ‘a wing;’ nomei6, ‘a besom;’ wiitao, ‘an 
awl ;’ nepd, ‘a feather, a pen;’ ano, ‘the bottom,’ form 
their plural irregularly, in ba, beBh, BAM, etc., as: 


Aepésea, trees ; genitive, Aepéstest, dative, AcpéBbant, ete. 
Kpiiiba, wings ; genitive, Kptiibesb, dative, Kpblibawh, 


Oss. 5.—The word roasbuo, according to its meaning, is 
declined in the plural in three different ways: 


A tribe, plural, xorbna, gen. Korn, ete. 
Koitxo, } The knee, plural, Ko.tun, gen. Korbneit. 
A joint (of a plant), plural, xoibaba, gen. KosbubCBS. 


The word ant, ‘child,’ is declined in the plural irre- 
gularly: nominative abra, genitive abréii, dative abrams, 
instrumental abrbMu, prepositional attaxs. 


Koibn6, a ring, nominative plural, K61bqH and k64bMa. 
Ilie%6, the shoulder, nominative plural, nuéuu, and n4é4Aa, 


Oss. 6.—Words forming their plural in ata or ata, end 
in the singular in eHOK?, as : 


rycésort, a gosling, plural, rycdta, 
Yrénort, a duckling, plural, yrtéta. 
Hutasénort, a chicken, plural, quasdta. 
Pedenort, a child, plural, pe6ata. 
Muiménont, little mouse, plural, mbmdta. 
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Ons. 7.—All neuter substantives ending in ko, except 
the word sdiicko, ‘an army,’ and d6s0K0, ‘a cloud,’ form 
their plural in Ka instead of ka, as: 


OKkémko, a window, plural, orédmsa, gen. oxdmert, ete. 
Apésko, a spear-shaft, plural, ApéBkn, gen. ApeBORD. 


All words having an accented termination in k0, aS O4KO, 
‘a point ;’ yuiKo, ‘small year;’ and also the word ad.10K0, 
‘an apple,’ take, in the plural, masculine inflexions, as : 


Nominative, OukH,  yurri, — AGIORN. 
Genitive, O4KdBb, yulkésb, AGIOKOBS. 


Oss. 8.—The words oko, ‘ the eye’ (Slavonic), and ¥xo, 
‘the year,’ form an irregular plural : 


Nominative, Ova, yun, 
Genitive, O7éH, ymeéil, ete. 


Oss, 9.—Augmentatives ending in ume, formed of neuter 
nouns, are declined in the plural regularly, as, ono, ‘a 
window,’ augmentative oxnime, plural oknima, genitive 
OKHHUB, etc.; but those formed of masculine nouns take in 
the plural uma, umeii, etc., as, ctor, ‘a table,’ augmen- 
tative crosume, plural crosnmH, genitive cro1imeii, etc. 


Oss. 10.—The following nouns are declined in two dif- 
ferent ways: 


1. C¥ano {* chalice, plural, cyjna, genitive, cyszent, etc. 
eT La chip, plural, cysé, genitive, cy ads. 


; a wonder, plural, yjecdé, genitive, 4y1écb, ete. 
2. Wyo, ae 
a monster, plural, afja, genitive, yb. 


8. Hé6o. ea plural, nececé, genitive, ne6écr, ete. 
the palate, plural, né6a, genitive, m6. 


Oss. 11.—Nouns ending in crso, 340, cko, cto, although 
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having two or more consonants before the final vowel, are 
declined regularly, without the insertion of any euphonic 
vovel, as: 


Bordtctso, wealth, plural, 6ordtcrBa, genitive, GorarcTBB, etc. 


Boiicko, army, plural, Boiicnd, genitive, BUilckKB. 
Tut316, nest, plural, riba.ja, genitive, Pib3.b. 
MBCTO, place, plural, mbcta, genitive, mBcTB. 
Upon, on, Ha, (governs prepositional). 
A village, ces6 ; plural, césa. Opinion, wutnie. 
The mouth (of a river), ¥ctbe. Domicile, *1.1bé. 
Oil, mdc-t0. A dress, m.iTbe. 
Salad oil, Aepesanuoe mdcao. A lance, koubé. 
Good day, sir. t3jpasctByiire, cy saps, (first B is not 
pronounced). 
How are you getting on ? Kaxosé nomnpéerte ? 
Very well, thank you. Brarojapwh, A0B61bN0 XOpoMld. 
Good evening ! Ac6pnli péeuepd. 
Good bye. Tpomtitire. 
What sort of a mirror ? Kakéde 3épkaio ? 
What have you got ? Ito y Bach? 
I have nothing. +¥ Meud angeré ott. 


Oss. 12.—The verb ‘ ¢o get,’ when meaning possession, is 
not translated. 


Nobody’s, 


N ' Huuéit, neuter anaseé. 
Oo one’s, 


ExercisE XXXVI. 


Has the child any rings ?—The child has no rings, but 
his father has plenty of silver and gold rings.—How much 
butter has your cook got ?—He has a piece of fresh butter 
and two pots of milk.—Has he an iron or pewter pot ?—He 
bas a good pewter pot.—Of which pewter are you speak- 
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ing ?’—Of English pewter.—Give them the dishes, which 
you see there, on the table-—I do not see any dishes on this 
wooden table.—I am not speaking of this, but of that table, 
upon which there are so many dishes with meat, butter and 
milk.—Whose are these six large and beautiful mirrors ? 
I see two large mirrors only, the other four are small and 
ugly mirrors.— Where are your brothers going ?—They are 
going into the garden.—With whom are they going into 
the garden ?—With a few true friends and with their own 
children.— Where is the young player going ?—He is going 
to the ball.—Who are at (on) the ball ?— There are a few 
of (u31) his friends and acquaintances.—Where is the ball 
you speak of ?—It is at (in) our young king’s theatre. 
How many wings has a nightingale?—It has as many 
wings as a sparrow; it has two wings.—Has it also two or 
three feathers only ?—No, it has a great many feathers. 
Have you my steel pens ?—I have them not.—How many 
apples do you see upon those trees ?—I see only a few 
apples on the trees, but I see plenty of them on these 
dishes.—W here are the fields of these big peasants ?—These 
big peasants have no fields\—Whose are these hovels (40- 
mMulukO) ?—They are this big peasant’sx—How many ears 
has a man ?—A man has two cars and as many eyes.—How 
many trees are there in that forest ?—In that forest there 
are many fine old and young trees.—Do you not see any 
fine trees and new buildings in our prince’s garden ?—I see 
neither.—Does not this thief see our clothes, or those of our 
pupils (socnatagaukb).—He sees neither (those nor the 
others), he sees only his own. 
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Exercise XXXVII, 


Have you seen old sparrows’ nests on those hich trees ? 
I did not see any nests.—Where did you see these large 
grey eggs '—I saw them in the field, in the old eagle’s nest. 
In whose palace are the treasures ?—In no one’s; there are 
no treasures in the palace.—Have you any other affairs 
here ?—We have other affairs in town, but we have no 
affairs here—What does this labourer give to his five 
sons ?—He gives them five hares, some meat, three pots of 
milk, five chickens, ten ducklings, three young pigs and a 
few pounds of honey.—Where are you going ?—ITam going 
to the villaze-—What did these peasants see in the rich 
villages ?—They saw there rich and poor men, many brave 
soldiers, also many monks, begears, thieves and other 
people.—Have they not seen also young asses, calves and 
other animals f—The blacksmiths on your estate have seen 
them, bra the peasants saw nothing.—I have no estates; 
Noblemen only have estates, and I am not a Nobleman, I 
am a Priest.—To whom did you give your counting board ? 
I zave it to my clerk.—Have you bought pincers ?—I did 
not buy any pincers.—Are you going home ?—No, I am 
going to (Bb) the play.—Will you be at home to-day ?—I 
am already at home-——How many months have you been 
in London ?—I have been there three months already.—Do 
the soldiers like the sea ?—The soldiers do not like the sea, 
What seeds have his peasants ?—They have plenty of good 
seeds.—With whom art thou going into the garden? 
With a few companions.—Is the bottom of this sea deep ? 
The bottom of this sea is very deep.—How many ears has 
a man?—A man has two ears, two eyes, one mouth, one 
nose and one forehead.—Are the windows of this house 
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high ?—The windows of this house are not high.—How 
many pails of wine have youP?—lI have three pails of 
German wine.— Who bought this fine estate ?—My cousin 
bought it—Is your cousin rich ?—TI havea very rich cousin. 
Has your butcher many calves ?—My butcher has six calves 
and twenty-three oxen. 


TWENTIETH LESSON.—Apagnatiii Ypérs. 


To thank, G1arojapuits. To draw, pucosétb. 
To give,  AaBaTb, AaTb. To fade, BinyTb. 
Tosting, KOsdTb. To wish, me14Tb. 
To order, Betbrs. To go, HATH. 
Torub, TepéTb. To lead, Becta. 
To be able, can, Moun. 
To burn, shetb. 


Oss, 1.—The usual ending of the infinitive mood of 
almost all Russian verbs is th, which is the contraction of 
the Slavonic termination ta. There remain in modern 
Russian ohly a few verbs ending in TH, as: 


Besth, ‘to carry ;’ tpactil, ‘to shake; 
and only seventeen verbs with infinitive in 4b, as: 
Crepéagb, ‘to guard ;’ cTpi%b, ‘to shear.’ 
Ons. .2.—Verbs ending in TH are accented on the last 
syllable. 


The following neuter nouns are used only in the plural : 


The yard-gate, Boporta. 

The hand-rail, Hepiisa. 

The mouth, Yctd, (Slavonic). 
Ink, Yepnanaa. 

An arm-chair, Kpécua ss 


Fire-wood, Aposa. 
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Have you a little ink t 

We have plenty of it. 

The cabinet-maker has no arm-chairs, 
but he has plenty of firewood. 


Such, 


Such as, 
The same as, 


As good as, 
What dress have you ? 


I have such a dress. 

They have no such dresses, 

Neither of you has such a ring as I 
have. 

No, sir, we have the same as you 
have (as good as you have). 


After, foe 
To go for, 


Is he going for any thing ? 
What is he going for (after) ? 
He is going fur some wine. 
What is your servant going for? 
He is going for sume tobacco. 
Whom is he going to fetch? 
Whom is he going after, for ? J 
After no one. 

Is he going for some meat ? 

No, for some milk. 


Every thing, 
Everybody, all, 


Ilike every thing here, and every- 
hody, bu¢ he likes nothing 
and no one. 

I gave them every thing (that) I had. 


rd 


Ectb 40 y Bach GeMAGrO YepasADs ? 

Y nach AXd 69eHb MHOrO. 

Y ctorspa HbTB KpCce’b, HOY Berd 
MHOrO JPOBB. 


Takéii, genitive Tanoro; 
plural takile, Takia. 
Takoii, Kaki. 


Takoii-ite, Kakb H. 


Kakée marge y Bact ? 

Y nena Takde M1atbe. 

Y WX NGTS TAKUXD WAATSCBB. 

Hii y O.n0re 3b Bacd ABTS TAKOLO 
Népctna Kakb y MCHA. 

HbTb, cyAapb, Y Bach ecTh Tako ae 
KakKb BY Bach. 


3a (roverns the instr.). 
Harn 3a. 


HWyCTh 1 O11 3a SMB ANGYAb ? 
3a YEMb OND UACTh? 

OUD UAETD 34 BUNOWB. 

32 TBWb WAeTb Bulu'b Cyr d ? 
Ob HACTh 3a TAOUKOMD. 


32 KBMb OND HJETD ? 


Hn 3a REMB. 
Wuerb 4H ONS 3a MCOWS 
IGTb, 3a MO.1OKOMD. 


Bee. 
Bcb. 


1.06.10 3.xbeb BCE 1 BCEXD, A ONL ne 
MOOUTS NUE Wo MIKOrO, 


fl AQIb UMD BCE ITO UNH, 
L 
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Oss. 3.—The relative pronoun 4710, ‘which,’ ‘that,’ is 


never omitted in Russian. 


Biarbsent. 
DOKGH, KOMHaTAa. 
népcreub. 
ry4Anbe. 

4C3BCe. 

py6ume. 
cToAHiue. 
xopows. 


The owner, 
The room, 

The ring, 

The promenade, 
The edge, 
Rags, 

A big table, 
Weill, 


Many (plural), 
A few (plural), 


Many of our friends are in the 
garden already. 

Only a few houses here are good, 
all the others are bad. 


Young pigeon, ro.1y6énors. 


Glass, pane, CTCKAO. 
Roasted, mapenwil. 
Boiled, Bapenbill. 
Blunt, dull, Ty Oi. 
Sharp, 6cTpiit. 
Coarse, rpyénil. 
Badly, AY puo, 


Mnorie, mnoria. 
Hemuorie, nemHoria. 


Mocrie 435 HAmuxb ppiatesett yxé 


Bb CaLy. 


TdabKo nevadrie Aowd 3,6cb xopoml, 


Bcb Apyrie Aypual. 


Oss. 4.—Many and fev in the singular can be used only 


in neuter, when there is no 


the gender, as: 


We spoke of many things. 
A few things here are good. 


To play (a game). 


To play cards. 

What game are you playing ? 
We are not playing any game. 
To play at whist. 

To play at skittles. 


Without, 
What will you take? 3 
What would you like ? 3 
What you like. r) 
Anything you like. 4 


subject mentioned to denote 


Mui ropopuan 0 NHOroMt. 
He mudroe 34th xopowd. 


Hrpats sp (with the accus.). 


Hrpatb Bb KapThl. 
+Bo 9TO BI urpaéete. 


+MbI HIT BO ITO He Brpéews. 
Iirpath Bb BHCTB. 
irpatb Bb Kérau. 


best (governs the genitive). 
Yo, or yeré BaMd yrdauo? 


YT0 BaMB yrufua, 
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Do as you please. Atualite nakb BAW yrés00. 
Which would you like t Kotépbi Baws yrdéjuo ? 
Whichever you like. Kakoil Bawb yroyuo. 

They do not like this. Hub He yrdauo oTOrO. 


Oss$¥.—With yréjuo, the subject must be used in the 
dative, as: 


MasB yréo3no, I should like. 

Euy yrojuo, He should like, etc. 
Will you take some pie ? He yr6.1n0 4B BaMD DHpora ? 
Thank you, I am not hungry. BaarojapwW, a He rOA0jcH». 
Have you been long in London ? AaBnd 40 BH BD Adnjoutb ? 
Since yesterday. Co Biepdininaro qua. 
It is the same to me. Mut sce pasud. 


Exercise XXXVIII. 


What is the cook going to the shed for?—He is going 
for a few logs of wood.—Into whose shed is he going for 
firewood P—He goes always into the shed of the owner of 
’ those beautiful buildings—~Has Andrew got my ink and 
steel pens?—I think that he has neither (those nor the 
others)—Of which teacher’s son are you speaking ?—Il 
speak of the one, to whom I am going.—Have you such a 
good easy-chair as my father has?—No, we have not as 
good, but we have some others.—They have very good new 
chairs and easy-chairs—Are you going to the ball with 
many or only with a few friends ?—I am going only with 
three friends, with my master (teacher) and his modest sons. 
Where did you sce the English artist ?—Not I, but. my 
brother saw him at the promenade in the forest.—Where 
are the nice walks, to which the artists go so often ?—They 
are in those blooming (usbrymiii) meadows and fields, to 
which (or whither) these young men are going.—The 
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windows of these new houses are still unglazed (without 
panes), but the windows of this magnificent building are 
glazed (with panes).—Do you not see those pails with beer or 
with wine ?—I see neither the pails, nor the beer nor wine ; 
I see only the cook, (who is) going to the yard of that 
building for a few young pigeons, goslings and ducklings. 
Of what and with whom did this old soldier’s children 
speak ?—They spoke with us of their poor father—You 
have too little roast chicken.—I have as much as you have. 
Who sees the iron gate of this fine palace ?—Some sce it, 
and others do not. 


EXEerciseE XNAIX. 


What a hich gate !—Yes, it is a very high one—What 
gate is it P—It is a wooden gate.—Have you bought much 
firewood of the peasant ?—I boucht very little—What 
sort of ink did you give your clerk ?—I gave him the black 
and blue, but did not give the red.— Why did you not give 
him the red ink?—Because he has red.—Are not the 
banker’s children ill ?—Yes, they are very 11]l.—Ilow long 
have they been ill ?—They have been ill since yesterday. 
What handkerchiefs did you buy from the rich merchant ? 
I bought from him such a handkerclhef, as you have not 
got.—IIow many logs of wood have you in the yard ?—I 
do not know, but I think (that) I have still a good deal of 
firewood.— How long have you been here ?—Already three 
hours, already six hours.—Where are the young officers ? 
I think (that) they are either at the ball or in the theatre. 
Who says this?—Many say this——Does everybody say 
this ?—No, not everybody.—Where are the young grey 
asses ?——They are either in (na) the yard or in (na) the 
field.—Are there many mirrors in the grand duke’s palace ? 
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The grand duke has many large and magnificent mirrors. 
Is this child hungry ?—wNo, I have already given it some 
milk with sugar.—Did you not give it also something 
else ?—No, I gave it nothing else—What should you like 
to have?—Give me a little roast meat, if you please. 
What roast meat would you like ?—Any you like, I do not 
care (it is the same to me).—Give me some roast goose. 
Would you not like also some roast chicken ?—Yes, and give 
me also a piece of ham, if you please.—W here and with 
whom are your children playing ?—They are playing in 
the yard with our neighbours’ children.—What game are 
they playing ?—They are playing at skittles.—What game 
is the banker playing with the merchants ?—He is playing 
at whist.—Does he play well at whist.—Everybody plays 
well here.—Would they lhke to play with us at whist? 
No, they would not like, they do not want to play with you. 


TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.—Apsasuats oépspiii Yport. 


I must, 
I have to, 
I am obliged, 


Al 4oaxeut. 


I shall have to, 
I shall be obliged, 


Thou must, Tht AOAKCH. 
He must, Ont AOMKCHS. 
We must, Mo! AOAa MBI. 
You must, Bot AOScK1bI. 

They must, Oni AOuKHEI. 


I had to, I was to, 7} 
I was obliged. 


A AOIKCHB OLLI 


A adamend Oy ay. 
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What has he to do to-day ? Fro ont Adimenh absaTs cerésna ? 

He has to go to the castle. Onb J61KeUb BATH Bb 340K, 

‘Yo whom had you togive all §Komy Bb Ao1KHb GbLGN AaTb BCS CBOU 
your money ? AcuLri. 

I had to give it to poor peasants. A AG1:KCIb Ob1Ib AaTb BXd Ob{REIND 

Rpectbanan. 

Who will have to go with the Kro Aé1Keub Oy jeTb HATH CB ABTEMI ? 

children ? 


I shall have to go with them. A aé1meas OyAy HATH Cb HUNG. 
Oss. 1.—Some words ending in enort, take in the plural 
masculine inflexions in #, OB», etc., as well as in ata, arb, 
etc., as: 


MBIMENORS, little mouse 3 plur. wpiménka and wpmdéta. 


MejebiKeHOKB, bear’s cub ; plur. Mexpbénka and MCABBmRarTa. 
MendK, pup; plur. ucukd and menara. 
Pasyenont, young jackdaw; plur. raigeaka and raiqata. 
ALBEHOKD, lion’s whelp ; plur. JbBeukH. 

Usually, OodpiknoBénHO. 

Tc be (indefinite), BbrBate. 

What news ? Uto soésaro ? 


Have you something new? ~— Ecrs a8 y Bach 4T0 HOBOe? 


Oss. 2.—After the interrogative pronoun 4yTo the neuter 
adjective is used in the genitive, but when 470 signifies 
‘something,’ the adjective agrees with it in case, 


Something (a certain thing), ntti Pama tai 


Nothing, Hu76,) declined like 4to. 
I see there something white. Al Bumy Tawa BEITO Ob10e. 
He sees nothing gvod in that. Onb HBGers XopsmMaro Bb TOMB He 


BUAUTD. 
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Tallow, C410. Glass (material), Crer16, 
A herd, flock, Cra.o. A pane, Crek.s0. 
A stud, Ta6van, Thrashing floor, Tyu6. 
Hay, C110. An outskirt, Ipeambere. 
Snap, Muito. A foal, shepeGeuokd- 
Mahogany, Kpacnoe gépeso. | The soup, Cyu. 
Sky-blue, Toty66. High, Burcorill. 
Playful, Pt3saiit. Low, Huskiil. 
Little Jew, Hu Je HORB, Little Turk, Ty pyenors. 
A goldsmith, SOLOTLIXD ABI MACTEPb. 
Both, I] ,—u. 


Have you got good hay here ? 
We have buth good and bad. 


Every kind, 


All sorts, 
What sort of people are in this 
suburb ? 
All sorts of peuple are in it, 
lie gave the peasants every kind of 


grain. 


To warm, 
To warm one’s self, 


I warm myself. 

Thou warmest thyself, 
He warms himself. 

We warm ourselves, 
You warm yourselves, 
They warm themselves. 


5 


Ectb J8 3,15Cb xopémee cbno ? 
+Y wacb ecTb @ xopduice HB Aypnée. 


Bearia. 
Kaxie s04m Bb STOND OperWbcTEN ? 


Beale Bb DEM IWAN. 
Oud Adib KpecTbAsaM BCAKAO 3ep- 
na, 


ptr I. 1. 
I'pbreca. 


firptroc. 

TH rpBemcs. 
Ont rpterca. 

Mui rptenca. 

Bul rpberecb. 

Ong rptiotca. 


Oss, 3.—Reflective verbs are formed of active verbs by 
adding the syllable ca (contracted reflective pronoun ceéa, 
‘self’). This syllable ca in conjugation, when coming after 


a vowel, is contracted into cb. 


T wash myself. 
They wash themselves, 


Al méwcn. 
“Ou mowrca. 


You wash yourself. Bui mderecs. 
We wash ourselves, Mul Moeuca. 
I warmed myself. Al rphica. 
We warined ourselves. Mui rpbaucb. 
To fry, to = KApNTS. 
To be frying, To fry (thoroughly), namdpnts. 
To cook, } nie To boil (thoroughly), ceapits. 
To be cooking, 
Cook, there is goose, fry it for me. Idsapt, BOTS rycb, A3KApb MUS erd. 
Who cooked those eggs ! Kro csaptat Sra aiiga? 
Fry a few eggs. Hamdppte wickosbRo Auiye. 
Yes, sir. C1ymaiw-cs. 


Oss. 4.—Cs1ymato-ct means ‘I obey, sir.’ This expression 
is generally used by subordinates answering their superiors. 


EXeErciseE XL. 


Will you have chickens for dinner to-day ?—We will 
‘have for dinner to-day, not only chickens, but also two 
pies ; one large for the guests, and another small one for 
the children.— Have you in your stud many foals and young 
asses?—I have not a single (am osunL) young ass in my 
stud, but I have twenty-three foals—_What do you see in 
this sack?—I see two pretty pups.—What has this mer- 
chant new '—He has fresh butter, fine white woollen cloth 
and a great many new mahogany chairs.—Has he not also 
tumblers (made) of (131) red and blue glass ?—No, he has 
no other goods.—Are there little mice in your father’s 
house ?—There are no little mice in our house, but in our 
barn there are plenty of them.—Are the trees in your forest 
high ?—There are both high and low trees—Have you 
something new ?—I have nothing new, I have only (that) 
what you have seen already.—Did I see every thing ?—I 
think (that) you did.—Does his child wish to see the pretty 
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kittens and the little mice ?—It wishes to see only the 
kittens.—And why does it not wish to see the little mice ? 
Because it is afraid of them.—Is that old man with his 
family going to the play or to the ball ?—He is guing 
neither to the play nor to the ball, but to (11a) the seashore 
(shore of the sea).—Do you see something black on those 
high trees?—We see a few nests with young jackdaws. 
Has anybody any tobacco and soap ?—Nobody here has 
either tobacco or soap.—Has not anybody here something 
magnificent ?—We have a magnificent pond.—He wants 
to give to these two lion’s whelps some meat, and to this 
playful kitten a few little mice.—Do you not want to go 
with him to the kind prince, to his magnificent castle ?—No, 
I do not want to go to the prince, I am going into the low 
barn, to the old beggar.— Have you seen in the village the 
poor little Jews in black coats and bad trousers ?—No, 
because there are no little Jews in our villages.—Do the 
peasants see something on that field ?—They see nothing. 
Do you not see something ?—We see high corn in (on) the 
fields of the rich proprietor.—What sort of eyes have these 
inquisitive children?—One has grey eyes, and the other 
blue. 


Exercise X LI. 


Have I to speak with him ?—No, you must not speak 
with him.—Who has todo this ?—No one has to do thus. 
Have not we to give you something ?’—You have to give 
us some money.—Do you want much tallow ?—lI do not 
want much of it, give me some of it.—Have the joiners 
enough mahogany (wood) ?—No, they have too little of it. 
Will you not take a little more meat ?—No, I have enough 
meat, but give me another little piece of chicken—lIn 
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whose village have the boys been ?—They were not in the 
village, but in the yard.—Who says that his tailor has 
good taste ?—Nobody says this, because his tailor has very 
bad taste—Is he often at (Bb) the grand duke’s palace ? 
No, he is very seldom there-—To whom do they want to 
give these ducklings?—They want to give them to their 
cook.—Has he made the soup already ?—No, he has not 
yet.—Did you see in (on) the meadows herds of oxen? 
I did not see the herds of oxen, but I saw three studs of 
horses (16maqb).—Has the locksmith much iron f—He 
has plenty, but not so much as the blacksmith has.—Is 
your gold good?—It is as good as yours.—Where are 
they warming themselves ?—They are warming themselves 
at the fire.—~Who else is warming himself at the fire ?—The 
kittens are also warming themselves at the fire-—Are you 
often at St. Petersburg ?—No, I am seldom there, but I am 
often in Paris and in London.—What kind of people are 
(usually) here ?—All kinds: rich and poor, good and bad. 
Do you prefer (npeinountaete) the stag to the hare?—lI 
prefer the hare to the stag, but I like also the meat of a 
young stag.—What kind of bread has the baker ?—-He 
has every kind of bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON.—Apajuats Bropdit Ypors. 


Feminine Gender.—shéncriit Post. 


A wife, mend, cyapyra. A cell, Rétalf. 

A woman, mH MAHA. A bible, OuGsia. 

A fly, My Xa. A mouse, Mulub, f.® 
A hat, mada. A net, cith, f. 

A maid-servant, Ciym4HKa. A horse, aduiay, f. 
A sister, cecTpa. A bed, pocté.b, f. 
A candle, cBBwa. A seal, newdtp, f. 
A widow, BOBA. A mill, MCALNUa. 
A mistress (of * xoaiiina, A cup, qalka. 

servant), OSppiua. A bench, shop, 448ka. 

Madam, cy Aaphaa. A glove, nepyatRa. 


Oss. 1. Masculine nouns ending in a or a follow the 
inflexions of feminine nouns, as: 


My maiga, ‘man,’ gen. myxudn, dat. wyauins, ete. 
Cyasd4, ‘ajudge,’ gen. cyabi, dat. cyipb, — ete. 


It must be observed here that adjectives qualifying such 
nouns follow the masculine and not the feminine inflexions, 
as: 

AS6paro, My RIBH, Of the kind man. - 

MyApomy CyAb#, To the wise judge. 


Oxss, 2—Nouns ending in ma, ya, ma or ma, form the 
instrumental singular in eo, instead of o1, as: 


Cr¢ma, acold, instrumental cry men. 
Tyaa, acloud, instrumental ty4en. 
Kptima, a roof, instrumental Kpbiwen. 
Pouja. agrove, instrumental pducw. 





* Nouns in b, which are feminine, will be marked with f. 
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Ops. 3.—The inflexions 01 and ew of the instrumental 
case, of all substantives in a or a, can be shortened into oii 
or ell, as: 

Kenn, with the wife, instead of mendép. 
Hejtucii, by the week, instead of Herbie. 


Care must be taken not to use the abridged inflexion eii in 
those substantives which have already their genitive plural 
in eil, as, for example : 

FOnowa, ‘a youth,’ genitive plural mnomet. 
In such words the inflexion cio must remain unaltered, as: 


FOnomew, ‘by the youth,’ and not wWnomeii, ‘of youths.’ 


On the other hand, the inflexion 510 of the instrumental case 
of feminine nouns in 6b may be replaced by ito, which is 
however only used in formal language, as, 


Badctio, ‘by the power,’ instcad of BiacTbn ; 


and in ordinary conversation, after letter m, in order to 
facilitate the pronunciation, as: 


Bénin, ‘by the thing,’ instead of néittso. 
Howousiw, ‘ by the help,’ instead of NOMULILIO. 


This, that (fem.) Ota, Ta, Ci#. 


She, it, Oua. 
Singular. 
Nominative, This, 9Ta, Cla. That, Ta. 
Genitive, Of this, 9roil, Ceii. Of that, — Toil. 
Dative, To this, 3toll, Celt. To that, Toit. 
Accusative, This, Ory, Cito. That, Ty. 
Instrumental, By this, 9tow, off, Cen. By that,” Tér, toil. 


Prepusitional, Of this, roll, Ceii. Of that, ‘Toil. 
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Nominative, | She, ona. My, mine, oa, f. 
Genitive, Of her, ed, (cé). Of my, woed, elf. 
Dative, Toher, eli. To my, mocit, 
Accusative, Her, ed. My, MOD. 
Instrumental, By her, én. By my, wocw, eit. 
Prepositional, Ofher, 0 acl. Of my, 0 moéil. 


Orns. 4.—The third personal pronoun oné, ‘she,’ when 
preceded by a preposition, takes an H in all the cases, as: 


Aaa nea, ‘for her ;? Fb Bell, ‘ to her.’ 


Thy, thine (fem.) Tod. 
Thy, (own) (fem.) Cnoa. 
Her, her own (fem.) —- Eat, cao#. 


Ons. 5.—The possessive pronoun Taod and the reflective 
possessive pronoun cxod are declined like moa. 


Which (fem.) Paes : rs like an 
| Rorépaa,)  _— adjective. 
One, alone (fem.) Oana, (declined like 31a). 
Who has my hat f Y nord MOA manna ? 
T have mine, | Y wend cBoa. 
To whom did she give the hat f Komy 4024 ond many ? 
To her mother, Cooclt MatepH. 
Which hat did you give her f KoTépy manny Ba ef ASH ¢ 
I gave her my daughter’s silk hat. Al Aaa> eit méaKoBywO Dany soci 
Aévepn. 
Does she see our servant ! BuAUTb Am ona HAmero cayry ? 
She does not see the servant. Ona ne BHANTS CAyrH. 
With whom is thy wife going ? Cb REMB HAeTS TBOA Rend? 
She is going with my mother and = Ona ACTS cb MOC MATEPbID B TBOCI 
thy daughter. AOvepbD. 
I see the mother and the daughter. fl BUY MaTb H AOUb. 
Of which hat is the servant-maid O xaxoll msauB rosopats rdépani 
speaking f Raa ? 


Of this man’s hat. O m.1anb SToro My RIBABI. 
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Oss. 6.—The following feminine nouns— 
4n60Bb, ‘love ;? 46Kb, ‘a lie ;? nepkdsb, ‘a church ;? poms, ‘rye,’ 


drop the vowel o in all the cases, except in the instrumental 
singular, as: 

110668b, genitive, ade, instrumental, 21066Bb10. 

Joab, genitive, ima, instrumental, 4610, etc. 


Oss. 7.—The word matt, ‘a mother,’ and gous, ‘a 
daughter,’ take in declension, before the final vowel, the 
syllable ep, as: 


Math, A0ub; genitive, MaTepn, Aduepy, ete. 


Oss. 8.—The accusative of all feminine nouns in 5b is in 
the singular always like the nominative : 


Oss. 9.—Substantives ending in aa or aa are declined 
like adjectives : 


Dpuxémaa, an ante-room. Kounaa, a horse-emarket. 


Attckaa, a nursery. | Cré.10baa, a dining-room. 
Coaabgaa, a bed-room. ropunanas, a maid-servant. 


To burn, Tonite. IT 
To be burning, opbrp, if. 9. 
To sing, It1s,* I. 1. 
I am burning, A Toph. I sing, A DOW. 
Thou art burning, tH ropimb. | Thousingest, To nodm. 
He is burning, OHD opts. | He sings, Ob NUCTb. 
We are burning, Mu ropive. | We sing, MBI OEMS. 
. You are burning, sbi ropiite. You sing,  —s BAI_ We Te. 
They are burning, ou ropits. | They sing, OOH NOWTS. 
I was burning, Al ropb.s, a,0,ete., J sang, A Nb, a 0, ete, 
I shall be burning, a 6¥ay roptre. I will sing, a 6¥Ay obTb. 
What is burning ? Fro roputs? 


The wood is burning. Apopa ropaTe. 
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Is not the candle burning also? He ropiirs 4a Té:Ke BCBS TS. 
Yes, the candle is burning also. = fa, & cBBY4 Tome ropurs. 


A salmon, 0cocb. A carp, Kap. 

An eel, yropb. A sturgeon, oceTepb. 

A pike, lly Ka. A crawfish, paxt. 

A sterlet, crTépsajb. A partridge, Ky ponatkKa. 
Exercise XLII, 


Did she see his wife ?—Yes, she saw his wife, and her 
sister also.—Did his wife speak to her (own) sister ?—Yes, 
she spoke to her.— Where is your old servant going ?—He 
is going to the ante-room.— What for ?—He is going there 
for his mistress’s hat.—With whom is he speaking in the 
ante-room ?—He is speaking with the old maid-servant. 
Of what is he speaking ?—He is speaking with her of his 
kind master.—What does the mother order her daughter 
to do?—She orders her to cook one fowl and five eggs. 
The lazy cook’s wife wants to speak to the rich merchant’s 
mother.—About what ?—About the poor widow and her 
little danehter.—How many children has this poor widow 
eot?—She has got three daughters and five sons.—Where 
is our kind judge?—He 1s in the old monk’s cell.— Where 
is the kind mother with her modest daughter going ?—She 
is going with her daughter to church. Where is the lazy 
child?—It is in bed.—Why ?—Because it is il.—Is your 
sister still in the church ?—She is no longer there, I think 
she is now at home.—Did you speak yesterday with his 
pretty daughter ?—No, I did not speak with her; I did 
not see her.—Did you see the master’s handsome sister ? 
Yes, sir; I have to go with her to the church to-day.—To 
which church ?—To the Russian church.—What has this 
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kitten got in its mouth ?—It has a mouse in his mouth. 
In which cupboard are the eggs and the roast chickens? 
In the (that) cupboard which is in the ante-room.—Has the 
peasant any rye?—No, he has not any rye.—Do you sce 
that hen ?—I see the black hen with the black chickens. 
Do you see the wise judge there, on that bench ?—I see 
him, and his brother the great orator also.—Have you a 
good herring ?—I have a herring, but it is not good.— Has 
not the servant my seal and my steel pen?—He has 
neither, 


Exercise XLITII. 


Is not the servant going for my seal and my pens P—She 
is not going for the seal, but for the red ink.—Where is 
this woman going after my servant ?—She is going after 
him to our nursery.— Will you have some Dutch herring? 
No, thank you, but give me a piece of cheese and some 
white bread, if you please—Have you to go with him to 
Nicolas’ shop ?—No, I have not.—Do the children want to 
take tea?—-They want to take coffee-—What kind of hat 
has he bought at that shop ?—He bought a black silk hat. 
Were you at the English church ?—I have not been at 
church, but at (na) the horse-market.—What did you sce 
at the horse-market ?—I saw an excellent young horse. 
To whom is this nurse speaking ?—She is speaking to her 
mistress’s child.— Would you like some beer ?—No, I do not 
drink beer ; give me a glass of wine, if you please-—Do you 
want a cup of tea or coffee f—No, I take neither tea nor 
coffee—By whom was this steel key given to you ?—It 
was given to me by my faithful servant.—With whom is 
your brother Andrew going ?—He is going with your 
sister.— Were are they going ?—They are going to that 
magnificent church.—How many millstones are there in 

u 
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this mill ?—There are four millstones in this mill.— Whose 
is this rick ?—This:is the poor widow’s rick.—In whose 
yard is there plenty of snow?—In our neighbour's yard. 
Is the wood in the nursery burning well ?—The wood in the 
nursery burns well, but in the dining-room the coals are 
burning badly.—Who was singing in the church to-day ? 
My sister sang there, and many children sang also.— With 
whom sang your sister ?—She sang alone, but the children 
sang with their teacher and with the priest.—Will they 
sing also to-morrow ?—They will sing to-morrow at the 
king’s castle. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON.—Apsaguats tpériaé Ypors. 


Whose, Usa, fem. 
mepony ng Hass, fem. 
No one’s, 


Oss. 1.—Uba and ansgsa follow the same inflexions as moi, 
viz., genitive, dative and prepositional, abeii; accusative, 
4b10; instrumental, aber (or abel). 


Whose is this glove ¢ Ypa Sta nepyatra ? 
It is my sister’s. Ona NoéH cectTpn. 
Whose mother did you see yesterday? 4b MaTb Bb BUASAN BIepa? 
Whose sister is this girl Yba cectpa Sta xbeuga ? 
Noone’s, this girl has neitherbrothers Haba, y étol AbBANL BSTS BM Opats- 
nor sisters. €BD BH CECTEpd- 
It, (she), Ona. 


Oss. 2.—ZJ¢, when referring to feminine nouns, is rendered 
by the third personal pronoun ona, ‘ she,’ as: 


Have you the glove § Y Bach 4H TepiatTKa ? 
T have it. OnA y wena. 
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To whom did you give the candle ? Komy Bh jé1a cBbry ? 


I gave it to the servant. A fais eé cayrs. 
Did you speak of the glove ? TopopisH 4 BAO DepadTRt ? 
I spoke of ét. 4 rosopiat o ell. 
Her (poss. pronoun), Ea, pronounce eé. 
Her (own), Coou. 
Our, ours, fen. Hama, cBoa. 
Your, yours, fem. Bama, cBoa. 


Ons. 3.—The third feminine possessive pronoun ei, ‘ her,’ 
and its plural ax, ‘ their,’ have no declension of their own, 
and they do not take an a when used with a preposition, as : 


At her house, Bh ef AONB. 

I am guing to her mother. f WAY Kbea MATEpH. 

In their room. BD Axd KOmuarTs. 

I spuke of their daughters. fl roBopish 06b HXb AOVepAXS. 


Ons. 4.—Cardinal numerals ending in 5 follow the same 
mode of inflexion as feminine nouns in 5, and when used in 
the nominative they govern the genitive plural, but in all 
the other cases they agree in case with the substantive, as: 


Five tables. Tats cTo16Bb. 
Six sisters. Ulectbh cectépt. 
To the seven brothers. Kb cewt OpATbAMB. 
Witb six children. Cb mecTbw AbTEMI. 
In ten houses. Bb ACCATH AOMAX+. 
We spuke of twelve towns. Mii roBoptii 0 ABbHAAQaTH ropo.ix4. 
To be able, (can), Mosb. 
One can, | aot impersonal verbs. 
Oue cannot, . , Heas3i, 
Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
Al wory, I can. Mab MOmHO. 


Tu wéxemts, Thou canst. Te6t wOmno. 
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Personal Form. Impersonal Form, 
Ont, Ona NOKET, He, she can. Exuy, eth Moawn0. 
Mbl MO#KCM4, We can, Haye MOiKn0. 
Bai wdkete, You can. Band MONO. 
Out, on’ MOryTE, They can. Hut wéikHo. 
A mort, : 
A moraé, I could, Mut MO:KHO Gb110. 
Al morad, 
Mal MOrsu, We could. Haut MSAKHO 61110. 
fl ne ory. 
I cannot, y 
Mat pesssa. 
Personal Form, Impersonal Form. 
fl ne wory, T cannot. Mat neabai. 
Tal ue MOxXCUR, Thou canst not. Teot neib3h. 
Oud ne MOxeTS, He cannot. EMy Hesb3i. 
Mant ue MOmeMD, We cannot. Hanh nesb3h. 
Bui ne wdiKeTe, You cannot. Baw netb3d. 
Ouu, ons ne MoryTs, They cannot. HM nena. 
fl ie Mors, | I could not. MN HeAb3H Ob140. 
Mor ge Moran. . We could not. Ham wcab3é Guo, 


Oss. 5.—The impersonal verbs momuo and He4b34 require 
the subject to be in the dative, as: 


Cecrpé Momuo a watepn nesbad. The sister can, but the mother can - 
not. 
The same, TorTh-ike, Ta-me, TO-iKe. 
The same thing, To-ike. 
So, Tak, 


Ons. 6.—Adjectives following the word tak, ‘50,’ must 
be upocopated, as: 
OND TAKS JOOPb He is so kind. 
9TO TAKE xopoud. This is so good. 
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The same (kind)—as, 


He gave her the same book. 
He gave her the same kind of 
book as I gave. 


_ A girl, aAbBuna. 

A cousin, ABOWpoOAnaA cecTpa. 

A coach, Kapéta. 

A coach-house, kapéTHHk. 

A stable, ROW OA. 
_A youth, puoula. 
Asinger (fem.), mbBuua. 

A room, KOMHaTa. 

A road, aopora. 

A dog, codara. 

A kitchen, KYxa4. 

A drop, Randa. 

To say, CRA3aTb. 

To sow, chats. 


What did he say to her mother ? 

He said to her that his sister could 
not go to church to-day. 

To whom are you writing ¢ 

J am writing to her sister. 

What did you answer him ? 

1 answered him that I have to write 
to my mother. 


Not a, 


T have not a single friend. 
T do not see a single fly. 
He has not a copper in (his) pocket. 


To need, to rey: 


To be in need of, 


Personal Form. 
A aymAdcs, I need. 
Ta Hy MAAeLIBCA. 


Thou needest. 


Takoil-me—nrkakb Of. 
Takb-me—Kakb BH. 


Ont Aarts eli TY He Rory. 
Ons Aard ell TakYio Ke KUTY KAEb @ 


Aud. 
Cold, x046jnbIiL 
Warn, Ténabitt. 
Amiable, a106é3biit. 
Well built, erpdiinmil, 
Dark, Temnaull. 
Tidy, neat, oupitnuil. 
Clean, pure, = 4uicTHIil, 
Bold, oTBaiknLill, 
Wax, ad}., BOCKOBoll. 
Tallow,adj., § cdabnuil. 
Dirty, rpasnnil, 
A cook, (fem.), Kyxapa. 
To read, GUTATb. 
To write, nHCATE. 
To answer, OTBE VATS. 


Fo ck43a1b On ed MATepH ? 

Ob Cka34414 eli ato erd cectps HeAL3A 
Ob140 HATH CCrOAuA Bb WEPKOBb. 

Kouy uumere Bh ? 

Al onmy ed cectps. 

UTO BLI OTBSualH emy ? 

A OTBEYaIb CMY, ITO A AGUKCH ON- 
caTb MOéil M&tepH. 


Ha—ne, (for numerals). 

Y mend 8H O1n0rd Ap¥ra nbTB. 

A He OJON MYXa He Buy. 

Y neré utr an kovéiixu Bb Kapwdats. 


Hyayatsca Bt, (with the pre- 
positional case). 


Impersonal Form. 
Mut ay iKuO. 
Teob ay ano. 
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Personal Form. Impereonal Form. 
Out HymAdetcaA, He needs. ENy 8y-KHO. 
Mil wyxKdaewca, We need. Hand aymuo 
Bul aymAaerecbh, You need, Bamb HY sKNO. 
Out Byagdiotca, They need. Hub nya. 


I am in need of daily bread. A HyMAANCh Bb HACYMAOMD XIbOB. 


Wiare (a wane ct coches: ee AYKAACMCA Bb DAATHS. 
Haut ayeno D14Tbe. 


She is in need of money. ( Oua nymAActca BB ACHBIAxt. 
Eii wymaW Aénpre. 
This rich banker is in need of a Otumy Oorétomy Gaogdpy ayaen> c1y- 
servant. ra. 


Oss. 7.—The accented termination ew of the instrumental 
case, when preceded by m, 4, m1, or m,,must have the sound 
of o1, and in the language of the present day it is usually 
written 010 instead of e10, as: 


Aym60, ‘with the soul,’ instead of aynrét. 
Cabidn, ‘with the candle, instead of cubudi. 


Exercise XLIV. 


Whose wife did she see ?—She saw the rich banker's 
young wife-—Where did she see her ?—She saw her at (Bb) 
church.—Has she a coach ?—She has a very good new 
coach.— Where did you see this new coach ?—In the old 
wooden coach-house, which is in the clean yard of this fine 
building.—Are there many foals in that stable ?—There 
are no foals in that stable, there are horses only.—With 
whom do you want to go to the rich merchant’s stable ? 
With the well-built youth.—With which youth ?—With 
the one of whom I spoke to you yesterday— Who has my 
pens, my ink and seal ?—I have not got them, your servant 
has got all these things.—What is the cook going to the 
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kitchen for ?—She is going to the kitchen for some fresh 
water.—Is she not going there also for something else ? 
She is going there for the roast chickens also. What sort 
of candle has that girl?—She has a wax candle.—Has she 
not also a tallow candle ?—She has not a single tallow 
candle-—Whose ring has the girl ?—She has her own. 
How many pups has this dog ?—It has four pups.—Has 
she that woman’s hat.—She has her own, and not that 
woman’s hat.—How many pails of water has she ?—She 
has five pails of fresh water. 


Exercise XLV. 


Can you give this wax candle to that amiable girl ?—No, 
I cannot give her the wax candle-—Why ?f—Because I 
have not got a wax candle.—Does this girl want to eat and 
drink ?—Yes, she wants to eat and drink.—Would she like 
some bread and butter ?—Yes, she would; and give her, 
please, also some cheese and a glass of beer or wine.—You 
have to give me five roubles.—That (this) is too much, I 
cannot give you so much, I can give you only two roubles. 
What docs he want to go to (na) the field for ?—He wants 
to sow corn (plural).—What sort of corn ?—Oats, barley 
and other kind of corn.—In whose field will he sow them ? 
In his own.—Does any one want to write to the modest 
Englishman ?—No, but the Russian wants to buy some 
ink and write a letter to his mother, and not to the English- 
man.—The rich owners of the ships are in need of sails and 
anchors.—Can one buy in the market bills of exchange ? 
One could yesterday, but one cannot to-day.—This noble- 
man’s wife wants to go to the merchant’s shop ?—Why ? 
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She wants to buy at the merchant’s shop some coffee, tea, 
sugar, cheese and some pepper.—With whom is she going 
to that shop ?—With her servant. 


Exercise XLVI. 


Good day, madam! how do you do?—Thank you, I am 
quite well.—Your cousin (fem.) told me that you were ill. 
Yes, I was ill yesterday and the day before, but now I am 
well.— Where were you yesterday ?—I was on (Bn) the 
estate of Mr. N.—Has he as laborious and honest labourers 
as you have f—No, his labourers are very lazy.—In which 
street is your house ?—It is in the same street as (where) 
yours.—Is your house as dark as mine ?—Yes, it is as dark 
as yours.—Do you want to eat ?—Give me a piece of boiled 
salmon.—Do not you want some boiled crawfish (plur.) ? 
No, thank you.—Which wine would you like ?—Give me 
a glass of red wine.-—What times have we now ?—We have 
now very bad times, every thing is very dear.—Which is 
dearer, pewter or silver ?—Silver, but gold is still dearer. 
How many eggs did you give to your cook f—I gave her 
three eggs.—Of what colour is the sky ?—The sky is blue 
and the clouds in it are grey.— What is that man’s trade? 
He is by trade a boot and shoe maker.—Good bye, my good 
friend, I have to go to my sisters.—The banisters of this 
wooden staircase are (made of) iron. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Asaguats Yerséptpiii Ypoxs. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by #, 4, HI, M, T, 
&, or x, form their nominative plural in o instead of 41, as: 


Ty¥4a, ‘a cloud ;? plural, tya#, ~—genitive, ty7s. 
Cox4, ‘a plough ;__ plural, coxu, _— genitive, cox. 


Nouns ending in ma, 4a, Wa, ma, when preceded by another 
consonant, form their genitive plural in eii instead of 1, as: 


Boma&4, ‘a rein ;’ plural, Boama, genitive, Bom«élt. 
Wapi4, ‘a brocade;’ plural, napat, genitive, mapyéit. 


Oss. 2.—The vowel a, after the consonants #, 4, 0, III, is 
replaced in the plural by a, in the dative, instrumental and 
prepositional case, as : 


How, ‘a night ;’ dat. plur. novéms, instr. HOUAMH, prep. HOWAX+. 


The word wépkoss, ‘a church,’ also changes its soft 
inflexions into hard ones in dative, instrumental and pre- 
positional plurals, as : a 


Dative, qcpxeééb; instrumental, yepRBaun ; prepositional, yepKBé x. 
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Oss. 3.—The following nouns, having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, take the euphonic e in the 


genitive plural : 


Ceajb6a, 
Cy 1b64, 
Tax6a, 


Ilapésua, 


Kaankud, 
Rousa, 
Cocua, 
Osué, 


Kptnoocrgi, 


Cepora, 
‘jloaka, 
Py4ka, 
Koma, 
AbibKa, 
Makga, 


‘a wedding ;’ gen. plur. cBaie6b. 
‘fate ;’ gen. plur. cy acon. 
‘a law-suit ;’ gen. plur.’ THKe68. 
‘a princess (Royal) ;’ gen. plur. mapésens. 
‘a princess (unmarried) ;’ gen. plur, EAAKEN>. 
‘arick ; gen. plur. Koen. 
‘a fir;’ gen. plur, cécelt. 
“a sheep ;’ gen. plur. OBES. 

‘a smali fortress ;’ gen. plur, kpbmocTéqs. 
‘an ear-ring ;’ gen. plur. cepérs. 
‘a spoon ;’ gen. plur. 46ers. 
Sa handle ;’ gen. plur. py eK. 
‘a she-cat ;’ gen. plur.  xéwexs. 
‘a cradle ; gen. plur. gbicre. 
‘a band, (troop) ;’ gen. plur. mac. 


And also other substantives ending in iika, bka, mka, 4ka, 


Ditka. 


If, however, the first of the two consonants be one of the 
gutturals r, K, or x, the genitive plural takes 0 instead of 


e, as: 


Hraa, 
Kyra, 
Hrpa, 
Hepa, 


Sa needle ;’ 
©a doll ;’ 
Sa game 3 
6 roe Mg 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


e 
Hrorb, Ora. 
KYEROAB. 
Hops, arps. 
HOP, HKps. 


Oss. 4.—All nouns ending in ka, preceded by any con- 
sonant, except &, 4, or m, take the euphonic 0 in the genitive 


plural as: 


Tpy6ra, 
Atexa, 
Mara, 


Kypouarxa, 


‘a pipe ;’ 
Sa girl ;’ 
*a stick ;’ 


‘a partridge ;’ 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


TPYOORs. 
ABBOK. 
NAJORd. 


KYpomaTor?, ete. 
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Ons. 5.—The following feminine nouns: pbb, ‘a specch ;’ 
Koctb, ‘a bone;’ and crpacts, ‘ passion ;’ end in the instr. 
plural either in ama or bMa; as, pbYaMu, CTpactaMa, KOCTEMH, 
or pbabMi, CTpacTbMii, KOCTbMH. 


Oss, 6.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by two consonants, 
take an e in the genitive plural, as: 


Acpésaa, 
X.ab6ua, 
PyJ0K6nH4, 
Kawenos6maa, 
3ewsd, 
haga, 


*a village ;? 

*a bakehouse ;’ 
S‘amine;’ ° 
‘a quarry ;’ 

‘a land ;’ 


Sa drop;’ 


gen 
gen 
gen 
gen 
gen 
gen 


. plur. 
. plur, 
. plur. 
. plur. 
. plur. 
. plur. 


Acpeséns. 
X.AbOcHb. 

PY AOKGNeHb. 
KavCHOLOMCHB, 
3CMCAb. 
Kude.tb. 


Note.—The words no3xpi, ‘a nostril,’ and aigg, ‘uncle,’ 
have for the genitive plural so3;péi and 4adeii. 


Ons. 7.—The following nouns ending in aa, preceded by 
another consonant, or by the semivowel 5 or ii, form ther 
genitive plural in t instead of b, as: 


KyXxua, 
CnaabBa, 
Oobana, 
Bbacna, 
Boling, 
TawoweHa, 
baulga, 


©a kitchen;? 


. a bed-room ;? 


‘a mess ;’ 


* Sa fable ;’ 


“a slaughter-house ;’ 
©a custom-house ;’ 
© a tower ;° 


gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 


plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 


EYXOAt. 
COAsACHS. 
O66 CHB. 
6acend. 
Ooent. 
TAMORCHB. 
Oiurcub. 


And other nouns ending in mud. 


Note.—The word cai¢énb (Russian measure, equal to 
seven feet), when preceded by a cardinal numeral from five 
and upwards, forms its genitive plural int instead of eii ; as, 
HATb caskcub, instead of maT, camenéd. 


Oss, 8.—The inflexion ama of the instrumental case in 
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the words 4oub, ‘a daughter ;’ ABepb, ‘a door;’ 4omatb, ‘a 

horse ;? and naetb, ‘a whip ;’ is abridged into bu, as: 
Instrumental plural, Aouepsvu, instead of AOVepANA. 
Instrumental plural, avepbyi, instead of ABeDAMA. 


Instramental plural, szowajpwi, instead of sowajdme. 
Instrumental plural, oaetbwH, instead of naetina. 


Ozs. 9.—Nouns ending in a preceded by i or ba unac- 
cented form the genitive plural in i, as: 


Agia, a line ;’ gen. plur. annitt. 
Kéiba, ‘a cell ;’ gen. plur.  RC.Aii. 
Apia, ‘an army ;’ gen. plur. 4pwill. 


Oss. 10.—If the two last consonants are 34 or ct, no 
euphonic vowel 1s inserted in the genitive plural, as: 


gen. plur. aBb34t. 
gen. plur. eBbCTS 


‘a star ;’ 
‘a bride ;’ 


3Bb3.14, 
Hestcra, 
The following words, althouch having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, do not take any euphonic 
vowel in the genitive plural. | 


Beé3,\na, an abyss. fictBa, food, (plural). 
BepOd, a willow. bomoa, a bombshell, 
Bpaw.rd, enmity. Bowita, & wave, 
Hekpa, a spark, H364, a hut. 

Kapta, a card. ka3apma, barracks, 
Daavma, & palm-tree. lawua, & lamp. 
IIpocb6a, — & petition. Hy k,1a, necessity. 
Apea, a harp. Iipabija, truth. 
1161b3a, advantage. Cépna, a chamois. 
Yoiiiya, AN assaSsil. YKopusaa, @ reproach. 
Anxa, usury. fixta, @ yacht. 


Before, in front of, 


About, 


They, (fem. plur.) 


II peat, governs the instr. 
Ono10, governs the genitive. 
Out, declined like ont. 
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Alone, (fem. p!ur.) 
Two, (fem. plur.) 


Both, (fem. plur.) 


Oxnb, genitive oqnbxt, da- 
tive ojnbat, etc. 

Ab, declined like gpza, i.e. 
genitive ABYXB, etc. 

O66, genitive oobuxs, dative 
oobuut, ete. 


Oss. 11.—J[s% and o64, when used in the nominative, 


govern the genitive singular. 


Who sees me? 
Both sisters see thee. 
I see two stars. 


Did you speak with his daughters ? 


I spoke with both his daughters. 
He gave my two daughters two 
books. 


Some, others, (fem. plur.) 


Some read and others write. 

What do those women say ? 

Some say one thing and some 
another. 


Both, 
The one and the — 
Both, (fem.) 


Have you seen roy sister and his 
wife ? 


I saw them both. 


His two daughters were in the room 
alone. 


Rro wend Bint ? 

OO cectpi Te6d BARTS. 

A BUY ABL 3Bb3,AbI. 

Tosopaan 48 BRE Ch erd AovepEwis ? 

fl ropopiia® Cb OOSUNA er6 AOTCPEME. 

OD Aa MOUMD ABYMD Céctpan>d ABB 
Kaur. 


Oanb, Apyria. 


Osnh WTaTs a Apyrie NHMSTS. 
YUro TH MéAUIAAL FoBOpATD ? 
Osus ropopaTs ognd, a Apyrie apyrée. 


O66. 
Ta 4 Apyraa, plural TB a 
Apvria. 


Busbid 4H BRI MOlO CeCTPY Herd me- 


HY ? 


{ BUABAD O6bEx3, 


fl BUAbID A TY WW OADY YP. 
Ero aBb ovepi Of4m ORB BD ROM- 
gars. 
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Sight, aptale. 

Little girl, § abBoqka. 
A fair, ApMapra. 
A violin, CKpHORa. 


To play (an instrument), 
To present with, } 
To give, 


What did you present this boy with ? 

I presented him with an Italian 
violin. 

But he plays on the piano, 

Yes, but he wants to play the violin 


also. 
To rule, rpaoit. 
To catch, nottwats. 
To light, 3amedb. 
I lighted, A 3ahers. 
She lighted, ona 3amrsa. 
It lighted, ond 3amrad. 


Of this place, 
Of that place, 


Bright, Apritt. 

Better, ay uure (governs the 
genitive). 

Of this place,  aqbuuilt. 

A piano, eopteniano. 


Hirpétp xa (with the prepositional). 
Tojapath (governs the accusative 
and the dative). 


Yro Bal NOAaApi.in STOMY M&ABINKY ? 

A noAapiiad eMy BTQIbANCKYIO CKpPHO- 
Ry. 

Ho oud arpders fa eoptenlano.* 

Aa, nO Od x6GeTb BrpaTb TORE A Ba 


CKpuoKS. 
Astrachan, Actpaxaas, f, 
Moscow, Mocksa. 
England, Auraia. 
We lighted, MBI 3amrsi 
You lighted, BAI 3aKriu. 


They lighted, on 3amnrau. 


+ 3atbunilt. 
+ Tamowuit. 


Exercise XLVII. 


How many sisters and brothers has this little girl ?—She 
has two sisters and as many brothers—Have those assas- 
sins any sisters —They have five sisters.—Do you see the 
stars in the sky?—I see only two large bright stars. 
Why do you not see the others also ?—Because I have very 
weak sight.—Do your daughters play the piano?f—Yes, 
both my daughters play the piano.—Did your brother play 





* The word eopreniago, ‘a piano,’ is indeclinable. 
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the violin yesterday ?—Yes, he played the violin yesterday. 
Has this girl’s uncle many coaches ?—He has two coaches 
only, but they are very good ones.—What do the sisters of 
those girls want to buy ?—they want to buy a few dolls. 
What did your aunt present her servant with ?—She pre- 
sented her with a pair of gold ear-rings and a few silver 
spoons.—At which church were you yesterday, the French 
or the Russian ?—We were at both churches.—Have these 
two princesses (unmarried) plenty of money ?—Yes, they 
are very rich. How many sheep has this young shepherd ? 
He has twenty-five sheep.—Have you seen the villages in 
which there are mines and quarries ?—I saw neither the 
villages, nor the mines, nor the quarries —How many bar- 
racks are there in your town ?—There are no barracks at 
all in our town.—Has he many lands ?—He has as many 
lands as his mean neighbour.—Has your good king faithful 
and brave subjects ?—Good kings always have plenty of 
faithful subjects and brave soldiers. 


Exercise X LVIII. 


Are there many firs and willows in your forest ?—There 
are plenty of firs in our forest, but there is not a single 
willow.—Has your master (lord) only one forest —He has 
three large forests, with many trees, stags and hares.—Are 
there not any partridges in those forests ?—There are no 
partridges at all_—What sort of rooms have the princess’s 
daughters ?—They have large and warm rooms, but our 
neighbours, the poor clerks, have only one small and cold 
room.—Do you want to buy a few apples ?—No, we have 
plenty of apples in our garden.—What good things have 
they ?—They have many good bake-houses, five tidy 
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kitchens, three cellars with red and white wines, six good 
slaughter-houses, two custom-houses, enough rye, barley 
and flax, and twenty-five new wooden huts.—The pretty 
little girl says that her father wants to take the firewood, 
which is in the yard of that hut.—You may give it to her: 
this girl’s father is a poor beggar.—I want to go home. 
Why ?—I have to speak to my father about my business. 
Have you bought many books at the fair?—I borght a 
creat many (of them) there—Why do you want (is it 
necessary to you) so many books ?—TI want to present them . 
to my sister’s master.— Were the waves high ?—Yes, they 
were very high.—How much firewood did you buy in the 
market ?—I bought very little of it.—Which horses are 
better, English or Russian?—Enelish horses are much 
better than Russian.—Have you lighted the eandle already ? 
Yes, I have lit it—Why did you do it ?—I lit it, because 
I wanted to write.—Where did you eat better roe, than 
that of this place?—I have eaten much better rve in 
Astrachan, than that of this place.—Give her the ruler, she 
wants to rule-—Both her daughters play the harp.—Did 
your cook buy much fish ?—She bought three salmons, 
five carps, two pikes and a few herrings.—What do you 
see before you ?—I see in front of me an abyss. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Apajuats Witsiii Ypors. 


Oss. 1.—The following, used only in the plural, are of 


feminine gender. 


Money, 

Yeast, 

A rake, 

A bosom, 

A funeral, 

A gallery, 

A rosary, 

Trousers, 

Pincers, 

Relics, 

Guard-room bed, 

A peasant’s sledge, 

Darkness, 

Dreams, 

Drushky (a car- 
riage), 

Footboard (behind 
& carriage), 

Devices, 

A dulcimer, 

False pearls, 

Prayers for the 
dead, 

Diamond (in play- 
ing cards), 

Spade, 

Athens, 


ACuLrg, 


APOiUKKO. 
rpad«u. 
rpyau. 
DOXOpounl. 
xOpbI. 
GeTKH. 
WapaBapbl. 
RAGUIH. 
MOLE. 
HApbl. 
ApPOBHH. 
DOTEMRH. 
Open. 
APoAKB. 


3a ATKo. 
gaTbit. 
rycen. 
6ycu. 
DOMMNKE. 


6yGunl. 


NIKE. 
Aeutubl. 


Canne, 

A pair of scissors, 
A sheath, 

A litter, 

A music-Look, 
Fetters, 

Pranks, 

Rouge, 

Cream, 
Tittle-tattle, 
Twilight, 

A day (24 hours), 
A vestibule, 

A sledge, 
Sweatmeats, 

A carrier's sledge, 
Ties, 

Tapestry, 

A manger, 
Combings, 
Dregs, 

Trouble, 
Cabbage-soup, 
Hearts ) (in play- 


Clubs J ingcards), 


Thebes, 


J assy, 


Kann. 
HOWAAU. 
NowKUB. 
HOCHLAIRD. 
HOTHI. 
OKOBBI. 
NPOKA3bl. 
py witthr. 
CANBED. 
CHACTHH. 
cy wepru. 
CYTRU. 
cBbult, 
Cin, Cankg. 
C.l4CTHo. 
PO3B2.1bNE. 
y3ul. 
Wate pbl. 
ACU. 
BLINCCKE. 
BUKU ABE. 
XAGUOTHI. 
mt. 
yépBn. 
TPCeL. 
OlBLI. 
fAicchl. 


The names of some Russian towns are also wanting in 
the singular, as: 


Aacuke. 
Ben yépht. 
Boposu si. 


Tleaoppl. 
Upyaang. 
Poccicubl, 
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Bpéonnagy. Xosmordépu. 
Batku. Yeéokcdpnr. 
BatvuRe’ Kpectuur. 
Beiukie 4Ka. BA3HHKE. 


Oss. 2.—Some nouns of this class are used also in the 
singular, but with a different meaning, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
Iporas3a, _ leprosy. Tpordsu, pranks, 
Po3Basegb, a loiterer. Pospa.ibua, a peasant’s sledge. 
Aeabra, half a copeck. Aénera, money. 
Yact, an hour. Yacw, a watch, clock. 
Two, J\poe, ABa. 
Three, Tpoe, tpu. 


Oss. 3.—The numerals 4a, ‘two ;’ tpn, ‘three ;’ yersipe, 
‘four ;’ ete., when used with a substantive in which the 
singular is wanting, are replaced by collective numerals, 
aBoe, ‘ two ;’ Tpoe, ‘ three ;’ yérsepo, ‘four ;’ etc., and the 
substantive must be in the genitive, as: 


Two sledges, Apoe caucéit. 
Three pairs of scissors, Tpde nocKUBND. 
Four days, YéTBepo CyTORS, ete. 


Oss. 4.—The English preposition of, when it does not 
denote the true genitive, is not translated, as: 


The City of London. répojb Ada Aon. 

All of us, Bet MBI. 

Five of us, Hacb matepo. 

The linen, Ob.1be, A bottle, OyTHARa. 

A fork, BuAKa. A hen, { Kypuua (plur. Ry- 
A cork, npobKa. phi, gen. KY Pt, etc, 
A laundress, op4éka. Ahayloft, cthaauns. 


A sword, windra. A sabre, Cuda. 
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Half a score, ACCATOR. 

A hundred, coTHA. 

Old (worn out), xy Adit. 

Dirty (for linen), gcpupla. 
Dirty linen, yeEpuoe Obubé. 
A fish, piida. 


A dozen, AwmnAa. 
Half a hundred, uvoscotnn. 
Lively (adj.) MUBOH. 


Clean, qucTHE. 
Fat, ARUpNLTA, 
Awkward, Helopkill, 


Oss. 5.—Ptida, ‘a fish,’ in a collective sense asin English, 
is used in the singular instead of the plural, as: 


Al kynitap Sty puby. 
TaNb WLTb pLiobl. 


I bought this fish. 
There is no fish 


Oss. 6.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by a vowel, fon 


their genitive plural in i, as: 


Crpy4, ‘a current 2 gen. plur. crpyit. 
Su ba, “a serpent ;’ gen. plur. 3Mtit. 
Llsed, ‘a sempstress ;? gen. plur. ulseit. 


Those ending in ba form their genitive plural in ei, as: 


Cxaned, €a bench; 
Cemba, ‘a tamily ;’ 


gen. plur. cKawéii. 
gen. plur. ckaméll. 


If the termination ba be an abridged termination of ia, 
the genitive plural is in ii instead of eii, as: 


Hrymeuba, (HryMenia), §an abbess;’ gen. plur. srywecnil. 


Keiba, (Keati2), ‘acell;’ 


This, that, it, 


gen. plur. Kesiil. 


JTO, TO (neuter). 


Oss. 7.—This, that and tt, when not referring to a noun, 


are translated 310, as: 


I read this already. 

Have you told it tome ? 
_T have told it to you. 

Who is it ? 

It is my brother. 

What is it ? 


fl ymé yutéa dro. 
Cka3aan 2H BRI MN $70? 
fl BANS CKa3zv1B 570. 

Kto ato ? 

DTo moll Oparh. 

Yo $10? 
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But, then, she. 


Oss. 8.—Ho, ‘but,’ may sometimes be replaced by ite, 
which however must be placed after the word to which it 


refers, as: 
{i ObIAb TAMb, HO OND HE ObLTb, 


I was there, but he was not. 
Al OLY TAN, OH Me HE Obl.Ib. 


Where is he then ? ryb ike oun? 
To whom did he give it then 3 Komy &e OHD Jat oT0? 
To wash, Moitb.* 
To wash (linen), Crupats I. 1. 
Did your maid-servant wash the Milia 48 Billa clym4pKa 10Ib? 
floor ? 
No, she was washing the linen. Hts, on crupasa ObAvée. 
To harness, Saupe. 
To be anni Crapatica. 
To endeavour, 
To gain, Bolarpats. 
To lose, Iipourpats. 
I wash, A MON, cTHpan. I fry, A mApw. 

. Thou washest, TH Mocib, cTHpiemb.| Thou fryest, Thi HKAPAUWS. 
He washes, OND MOCTb, cTHpactTs. | He fries, OHD iKApNTB. 
We wash, mit MOeMB, cTupaems.| We fry, MAI KRApoNs 
Yuu wash, BhI MOvTe, cCTHpdeTe. You fry, BhI ARKApATE. 
They wash, on Méwrs, cTHpiioTs.| They fry, OH m4parD. 


Somebody, something, Rro HH6YAb, TO NUGYAB. 


Ozs. 9.—The word audy4b, when forming a part of the 
Words KT0 HHOYAb OF TO HHOYAb, is often omitted, as: 


Have you not seen some one ? He Baaiia 4H BRE KOTO (uBOY Ab) 1 
Has he something Ectbh-14 y Herd 370? 


Exercise X LIX, 


Who is this woman ?—She is my laundress.—Of what 
did your mother speak with this laundress ?—She spoke 
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with her of the linen.—Did she not speak with her of some- 
thing else also?—No, she spoke with her of linen only, 
which she gave her the day before yesterday.—Do you give 
this laundress your linen to wash ?—No, she washes badly ; 
we give our linen to another laundress, who washes well. 
Did you see that grand funeral ?—We did not see it.— How 
many pairs of scissors have these sempstresses ?—They 
have only three pairs of steel scissors, but they are very 
good.—The maid-servant gave the cook (fem.) too much 
yeast.—Has the cook enough wood in the kitchen ?—He 
has not enough of it.—Is the hay in the manger ?—No, it 
is in a rick.—Who 1s going for my tea, and for the cream ? 
The maid-servant is going for one, and the servant for the 
other.—What have these two monks got in their hands? 
They have two rosaries.—Are there any relics in this 
church ?—No, there are no relics in this church._—What 
sort of corn have these peasants on the large sledges, which 
we see on that road ?—They have on the sledges not corn, 
but fish Where is the laundress going ?—She is going to 
(pL) the wash-house, to wash the linen.—Has the laundress 


to wash the maid-servant’s linen also ?—No, she has not to 


wash it.—The cook (fem.) is in the kitchen already.— What 
has she to cook and fry for your dinner ?—Nothing, I will 
not be at home, I am dining at a friend’s.—Whcere are the 
silver spoons and forks ?—tThe first ones are on the table, 
and the last ones are in the cupbuard.—Do not you sce the 
laundress with my linen?—I see her and her two daugh- 
ters.—Have your horses some bran ?—They have only a 
little bran, but plenty of oats and enough hay and fresh water 
from (H3L) the new well, which you see in that garden 
under the high ArAree-—What has the maid-servant got, 
whom you see on that peasant’s sledge ?—She has vot three 
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rikes and four pitchforks——How many pairs of breeches 
has your neighbour got?—He has three pairs of cloth 
breeches, but these poor little Jews have neither breeches, 
nor boots, nor coats; they have only got bad stockings, 
old shoes and dirty linen—Whose are these silk gloves ? 
These gloves are mine, but they are leathern and not silk. 
With. whom are you speaking ?— With no one.—How many 
soldiers are there in this village ?—Two hundred and seventy- 
tive men.—Where is my music ?—It is on the piano. 


Exercise L. 


Are you not in need of something ?—Yes, Iam in need 
of money.— Where is then your money ?—I lost it at cards. 
Did you lose much money at cards ?—Yes, I have lost very 
much.—Where did your sisters pass (mposesi) their time 
yesterday ?—They passed the whole day in the village. 
What did she cook for dinner?—She made an excellent 
cabbage-soup.—Are these bottles with corks ?—No, they 
are without corks.— What sort of hens are these ?—They are 
Dutch hens.—Can your daughters go to-day to my aunt’s? 
No, they cannot go to her to-day, they have no time, but they 
can to-morrow.—Are your pupils diligent ?—Yes, they are 
very diligent.—We endeavoured to do this, but could not. 
How many lessons did you give them ?—I gave them forty- 
three lessons.—This crawfish has got large claws.—Can 
one see live fish in the market ?—No, there are no live fish 
in the market.—How many horses did you order the coach- 
man to harness ?—I ordered him to harness six for the king, 
four for the prince, three for the courier, and a pair for me. 
How many apples did you buy ?—I bought one hundred of 
apples and half a hundred of pears.—What are these little 
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girls thinking of ?—They are thinking of their dolls.—How 
many roubles did you receive from your advocate ?—I 
received from him twenty-four roubles and fifty copecks. 
How many workmen (tojmactépbe) has this boot-maker 
got ?—He has six (of them).—What sort of sheath is this? 
This is a leathern sheath.—But where is the sword ?—It is 
in the sheath. | 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Apsaguats Ilect6ii Ypors. 


AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 


Augmentatives and Diminitives are derivative substan- 
tives, which by some change in the termination of the 
Md S 
primitive express the object as larger or smaller. 


I. AUGMENTATIVES.—Y se1uuntesbubla. 
Formation of Augmentatives. 


a. Masculine augmentatives are formed by changing the 
terminations 4, b or fi into ume or nua: 


Eine a large house, 
Aoxt, = ahouse ; Aomiina, a large, ugly house. 
Konb, a horse; KOUMIe, a big horse. 

Capait, ashed; Capanuye, a large shed, 


b. Neuter nouns form augmentatives in ame: 
Ornd, a window; OKNMIIC, a large window, 
duué, a face; aH uuUIC, a large face. 
ce. Feminine nouns form augmentatives by changing the 
terminations a, a, or b, into Mula: 


dina, a paw; zanuma, a large paw. 
pyab, a breast ; rpyjuuja, =a large breust. 
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d, Substantives which are only used in the plural form 
their auementatives in HUH : 
Jac, a watch ; augmentative, yaciinn. 
C4na, a sledze; Augmentative, canuuja. 
Oss. 1.—If the last consonant of the primitive be one of 
the gutturals r, K, or x, it must be changed into its cor- 
responding consonant i, 4, or HI, as: 


Canért, a boot; Augmentative, canomuue. 
Pyké, a hand ; augmentative, py ua. 
Bpwxo, a belly ; auginentative, 6pwwame. 


TI Duyziwvtives.—Y wenbmtTesby bla. 


Oss. 2.—Diminutive substantives, which represent the 
objects diminished in size, are generally of the same gender 
as their primitives. 

The diminutive terminations are : 


In the masculine, HKb, OKB, CK, Clb 

In the neuter, KO, 10, (te). 

And in the feminine, xa, aya. 
Créinkt, a little table. ymn6, a little ear. 
Aounxt, a little house. CioBné, a little word.- 
Topoi6ns, a little town. 3épkaipge, a little mirror, 
Konékt, _a little horse. Kenka, a little wife. 
Pyyetxt, a little brook. octéapra, a little bed. 


3asdéjeqt, a little manufactory.| Pdmana. a little grove. 


Ons. 3.—From the above diminutives other secondary or 
intensified diminutives are formed, ending in yekb, "ka, 4KO, 
plural akg, which represent the object as being still smaller. 
These secondary diminutive terminations take before them 
the euphonic 0, or e, according to the termination of the 
first diminutives, as : 


Crésurp, a little table; cT61HqeRB, a very emall table. 
Tpy6Ona, as little pipe; Tpy6ouka, 2 very small pipe. 
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Aanka, a little paw ; asanogka, a very small paw. 
Orono, a little window ; OKOWMeyKO, a very small window. 
Cauka, a little sledge ; cduoukH, a very small sledge. 


Ops. 4.—All nouns are not susceptible of both diminutive 
forms, and there are even some which take only the secondary 
diminutive, as: 

Taatéxs, ahandkerchief; diminutive, maatéqers. 


Aéura, a ribbon ; diminutive, aénTouka. 
3Bb31{4, a star; diminutive, 3563j04Ka. 


ForMATION OF DIMINUTIVES. 


A. Masculine diminutives are formed in the following 
manner: 


a. The termination wKkp (saKs), and its second dimi- 
nutive termination yes, take names of animate beings; 
also nouns ending in 4b, preceded by a consonant; and those 
in b, preceded by m, 4, Ul, MI, or T: 


Kosé1b, =. a goat; diminutive, R631HKb, K631N Yer. 
Kynéuh, amerchant; diminutive, ryoqAKt. 
Asopantiat, anobleman; diminutive, asopanyHKs. 

Kopa6.b, a ship; diminutive, Kopd61nKRt. 

Hom, a knife ; diminutive, HOKHEb, UORAIERB. 
Mag, a ball ; diminutive, mAqaR. 

Kapani4mt, alead pencil; diminutive, gapanjdunKt. 
Haat, & mantle; diminutive, a440\8K+. 


Oss. 5.—The following are exceptions to this rule: 


BLK, an OX ; diminutive, On9&Rt, OLYéICKB. 
Bapant, @ rain; diminutive, Oapdurert. 

koub, a horse ; diminutive, Ronékb, ROneYeRS. 
YeroubKt, @ man ; diminutive, qe10Bbuen. 
Bapxars, velvet ; diminutive, 64pxateus. 
Bapuines, profit ; diminutive, 6aphwcK'’s. 


Iubre, a fluwer 3 diminutive, y8bT0Kb, UBbTOWeKD. 
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Note.—The diminutive termination a#kb is never ac- 
cented, and therefore is easily distinguished from the radical 
accented termination HKb, as in cTapHkb, ‘an old man;’ 
uapiKb, ‘a wig,’ etc. 


b. The terminations okt, 


and Tb: 


Horpe6s, 


XIbBS, 
Yut, 
Poay6b, 
r'py34, 
Horors, 


a cellar ; 
a sty ; 

intellect ; 
a pigeon, 


ovekb, are added to nouns 
ending in 61, Bb, Mb, Hb, 1, cb, and also to those in 6b, Ab, 


diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 


a brown mushroom ; diminutive, 


a finger-nail ; 


diminutive, 


norpesdkp, morpessicks. 
XABROKb, X.UEBOUCK'. 
YNOKb, MOCKS. 
POAYOOKS, POsyOOueKd. 
Ppy31Onb, TPy3,loyenr’. 
HOPOTORb, HOFOTO4ek'b. 


Oss. 6.—The following are exceptions : 


X1661, 
Post, 
TB03,16, 
Pynasb, 


bread ; 
a ditch $ 
a nail ; 
a sleeve 5 


diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 


XAGONKD and xib6cut. 
NOBUKS. 

rBO3AHKb and 7rs803,16Kb. 
PyKaBoR’ and py KaBunk’b. 


ce. Nouns ending in & or 5, as also those ending in fr, 
kb or xb, form their diminutives in ekb (oKb), e4ekD, 
changing the gutturals into their corresponding consonants: 


Pait, 
Ly3uips, 
Dapors, 
CyK, 
Tdopoxt. 


Oss. 7.—The following 


cularly : 
Cap4it, 
Torda, 
Ravens, 


Kpeweéns, 


Peweus, 


a paradise ; 
a bladder ; 
& pie ; 


a knot (of a tree) ; 


a powder ; 


a shed ; 
@ room 3 


a stone ; 
a flint ; 
& strap 5 


diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 


paéKdb, paésers. 
DY3bIpekb, DY3bIPCsend. 
HHpPOKERb, DAPOKRENCKS. 
cydeKb, CyYYeqCRS. 
NOPOWORS, DOPOWsICK. 


form their diminutives irre- 


diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 
diminutive, 


capéens and capaltinkt. 
NOKOCHb and MOKOHYHKS. 
KAMbBILUCK SB. 

Kpewcilorb. 

pemewmokb and peméuwngs. 
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d. Nouns ending in a1, 4%, 44 or 3b, having the accent 
on the first syllable, change the final vowel into eus, yon»: 


Kaetant, a coat; dim., xaeténens, and KaoTancnkt. 
3aB0%, @ manufactory ; dim., 3aBdAclb. 

Kam301b, under waistcoat ; dim., KaM361eyb, and Raw30AbTakb. 
Obpa3b, an image ; dim., o6pa3éqb, and 06pi3qaKt. 


Oss. 8.—Some monosyllabic words deviate from the 
above rule : 


B1nut, a pancake ; dim., 61nn6Kt, 618867¢CRt. 

Kinnt, a stake ; dim., KIHUOKD, RAHHOWeRS. 

Ct0.11, a table ; dim., cT61Hkb, CTO.ANICKS. 

Tsa3t, the eye ; dim., riaacKb, r1a3déuenb, Pla3nKeb 
Caab, a garden $ dim., ca4uKp, caadaend, CajORB. 


e e e ¢ e e 
e. The secondary diminutive termination of words in 
CHOKD 18 CHOUCKS : 


Mulm, & mouse ; dim., MBIMIEROKD, MEMENOTeRD. 
Ko3é1b, a goat; dim., KO3{CHORD, KO31ENOIRS 


+ Ucpss, ‘a worm,’ forms an irregular diminutive, yep- 
Bilib, YEpBALERB. 


B. Nevtrer DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED: 


a. By changing the final 0, or e, into m0, or me, e1KO: 
Aépeso, a tree; dim., Aepesyé. 
C1680, a word ; dim., c10BN6, C40BEqKO. 


Ozs. 9.—The following form their diminutive irregu- 
larly : 


Bpesad, a beam 3 dim., 6pesémro. 
Sepid, grain ; dim., 3épnbimko. | 
Narnd, & spot ; dim., DATHLIDIRG. 
Cy ano, @ vessel ; dim., cYABNIKO. 


Ano, a bottom; dim., AGHHUIKO, 
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b. The terminations no and ne are also added to nouns 
ending in ie or be: 
Py mbé, a gun $ dim., py mben6. 
Hubute, an estate ; dim., uuénsuge. 
ce. By changing the termination 40, into apne: 


Atso, an affair ; dim., abibye. 
3cpkaio, a mirror; dim., sépKaibye. 


f Anné, ‘a face;’? and naeqd, ‘a shoulder;’ take KO in- 
stead of no; as, diminutive auuuKo, H4é4HKO. 


d. Nouns ending in 0 preceded by r, k, or x, form their 
diminutives in 4KO, DIKO, Ye4KO: 


ORO, the eye ; dim., 036. 
Yxo, the ear; dim., yuk. 
fliind, an egg ; dim., ali4Ko. 


e. Nouns ending in po, take peno: 
Cepe6pd, silver ; dim., cepeépené. 


Oss. 10.—The following, in po and 40, form their dimi- 
nutives irregularly : 


Beipd, a pail; dim., Bejepno, and BCAEDRO. 
Peépd, a rib; dim., pe6pbimko. 

Tepd, @ pen ; dim., néphiiko. 

Rpa116, a wing ; dim., Kpbl.1blliK0. 

Crex46, glass ; dim., CTéK.IbILIKO. 

M&c.10, oil ; dim., mac.nme. 


Oxzs. 11.—Nouns in ma, form their diminutives in meqko: 
Bpéwa, time ; dim., BpémeqKo. 
Ctua, seed ; dim., cbueqko. 


Oss. 12.—Diminutives of nouns having two or more 
consonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e, or 0: 
Cépige, _ the heart ; dim., cepaé4Ko. 
Cts6, a saddle ; dim., cBaéabye. 
Creni6, glass ; dim., crexdabye. 
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C. FEMININE DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED AS FOLLOWS: 


a. Nouns in aor b, preceded by a consonant, except « 
or w, take ka, o4ka. 


Fosopa, a head ; dim., ro1éska, ro.16B0%Ka. 
Avena, a wife ; dim., #clka, MEnOIKA. 
adoa, ahat; dim., mioka, W4igouka, 


Oss. 18.—The following are exceptions: 


Boa, water $ dim., Boia, BOAUIKA. 

Thu.tb, dust ; dim., mbibya and nBLInukKa. 
3 é , 

BLTBb, a branch ; dim., BbTKa, BBTOYKA. 


6. Nouns ina, preceded by r, k, x, form their diminutives 
In aka, UkA, Wika, KeykKa, yerka, wewka; the last gq of the 
primitive changes into 4° 


Kura, a book ; dim., RaiikKa, ROWaeTRKa. 
Pyka, a hand ; dim., py4ka, pygeuka, 
Py6axa, a shirt ; dim., pyG4uka, pyOdmeqra. 
Drina, a bird ; dim., oTH4Ka, UTHYeNKA. 


c. Nouns in a, preceded by a consonant or a vowel, form 
their diminutive in bka or iika; those ending in ba, take 
ciika, all having for their secondary diminutives e4ka : 


rapa, a weight ; dim., riippka, ripewka 
Subi, a serpent ; dim., 3Mbiixa, subeqka. 
CraweA, =a bench ; dim., ckawéiika, ckaMéeqRa. 


Ons. 14.—Diminutives of feminine nouns ending in a, or 
b, preceded by two consonants, take the euphonic e, or 0: 


Met.a, a besom ; dim., MeTéARa, MCTEAOFRA. 
Hr.a, a needle 3 dim., nrdika, urdéso9Ka. 
Hiaka, a stick ; dim., &104Ka. 


Tpocts, & Cale 3 dim., Tpdoctoyka. 
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d. Nouns in a or 8, preceded by xm, or m, form their 


diminutives in ala, nuka: 


Koma, a skin ; 
Poa, & grove $ 
Beuyb, a thing ; 


dim., Kéanga, K6aKn Ka. 
dim., pomuua, poumnyka. 
dim., Beujia, BenjuiuKa. 


Oss. 15.—Diminutive terminations are sometimes added 
to words, which by their nature cannot be diminished in 


size, as: 
Aeus, a day ; 
Bo, water ; 
Cosuye, the sun; 
To plough, 
To sow, 


For, to (in order to), 


Who is ploughing ? 

The peasants are ploughing. 

Where did they plough yesterday ? 

They were not yesterday ploughing, 
but sowing. 

What does he want the seed for 3 

He wants it for sowing (to sow). 

Why art thou not ploughing ? 

] am not ploughing, because I am 
sowing. 


I sow, A CBN. 

Thou sowest, Th céemp. 
He sows, 08} CBeTS. 

We sow, MBI Chew. 

You sow, Bai cbete. 

They sow, ont cbs. 

I was sowing, A Chast, ete. 
I willow, a 6¥ay cbatb, ete. 


dim., AeneKh, AeneweRB, 
dim., Bodliua, BOAUUKA. 
dim., cOanLIMIEO. 


Waxats, I. 2. 
Chatp, I. 2. 
Uto0b1, 47008. 


RKto ndmerh? 

Kpectaine namyts, 

rab oul Byepa naxdan ? 

Buepa oni chaan, a He naxdan. 


Aaa seré ey uymno cua? 
Ey ono uymuo YOO CbaATb. 
Tovey TH ne néuewp ? 

Al we nally, nOoTOMYy 4TO Chi. 


I plough, a namy. 

Thou ploughest, Th namcms. 
He ploughs, ont namert. 
We plough, mat names. 
You plough, BE nAawere. 
They plough, ou méuiyTs. 

I ploughed, a naxé41, ete. 

I will plough, a 6yay gaxatb. 
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To gallop, Crakats. I. 2. 
Warn 
To trot. ATH, peicbn. 
DbiKats, 

Does your horse gallop well t Xopom6é an Bama Admasb CRAGETS ? 

Yer, but he trots still better. Aa, uo ond emé ay sue OaITD pLICbIO. 
I gailop, ete., a cKawy, TBI CRAICHIb, We gallop, etc., mul CKAdeM%, BLI CKa- 

ond cKayers. qete, OHH CRAIYTB. 
I was galloping, @ cRaka1b. We were galloping, MBI CRaK41B. 
I will gallop, a Gyay ckakaTb. We will gallop, MBI Gy Jew CRaKaTB. 
An apple-tree, a6sonb, f. A lamb, arnénors. 
A trot, ppics, f. Quarrelsome, crap.ziBuil. 
A trotter, pbicart. Beloved, 303.1106.1enubIE. 
A maker, mactept. Pale, 616,.untit. 
A lucifer-match, cng9ka. Respectable, noyrénanit. 
A segar, cHrapa. To smoke, Ryputb. 
To light (a pipe), saxypiuts. Charming, nice, wil.sbiit. 
Dear, Aoporéit, a6éanuit. Very charming, npewianiit. 
My dear child, Moé joporéde Auta. 
My dear Mr. N., +.1ndéanili Pi. A. 
My dear Mrs. N., Anw6éanaa rocooma (Tma.) A. 
His sister is a very charming girl. Eré cectpa opemiaa bby uga. 

If, Ec.a. 
I like, Iam fond of, = t f1 ox6Tu nk Qo. 

Is your brother fond of horses ? OXOTHURD IH Bam's 6pats A0 AONIA TET? 
Yes, he is very fond of them. Aa, Oud AO NHXS GorWMdH OXOTHURB, 


{ AWONTe 4H Arpatb Bb RApTH ? 
OXOTHUKD 40 Bhi AO KapTh? 
We are not fond of cards. Mb He OXOTOHEH AO KapTs. 


Do you like to play at cards? 


Exercises LI. 


With whom is he speaking in the /itt/e meadow, under 
the dittle tree ?—He is speaking with four gay youths, and 
two little girls.—He sees his Jittde wife in the little garden, 
with two children, who have /itt/e leathern balls.—This 
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little man has a restive /it/le horse.-—Her father bought for 
his little son a pretty dittle saddle-—This /iétle knife is on 
that /ittle bench, which you see there in that Jift/e corner. 
These /iftle birds have a few white J/itt/e feathers on their 
black ditt/e wings.—Who has neither /itt/e book nor Ui/tle 
pencils ?——-The /it¢le pupils have neither.—The Jittle old 
woman gave to the /itt/e pigeons a few Uittle grains.—I saw 
our prince’s /itt/e garden and Jittle grove.—We see the Jittle 
windows of this low dittle house, and also we see the Jdittle 
nuts and fresh /itt/e branches of those dittle apple-trees in the 
rich neighbour’s ditt/e garden.—From whose shoemaker did 
this iitt/e girl buy these /itt/e silk shoes ?—From yours.—I 
saw on the /ift/e table two /itt/e pens and five ditt/e penknives. 
The Little cook boiled three little eg¢s.— Whose Jittle forest is 
this ?—Itis my Zittle forest.—This Uitt/e man has bought in 
the market a /iftle hare, two /ittle pigeons and a /itéle goose. 
The /¢¢/e maid-servant wants to give some fresh hay to the 
little goat, the lité/e lamb and to the young calf. — What money 
have you ?—I have roubles and some shillings.— What cards 
have you in your hand ?—I have only diamonds and spades, 
but this /ittde man has only hearts and clubs.—Have you 
already paid for your dittle room ?—Yes, I have already paid 
for it.—Does your sister’s little horse gallop well ?—Yes, he 
does gallop well, but he trots still better—Do you want to 
buy this di¢tZe house ?—I wanted to buy it, but now Ido not. 


Exercise LIL 


Who wants to buy this ditt/e cock ?—This kind /ittle old 
man wants to buy it.— What for ?—He wants to give it to 
this ittle girl—Have these /iftle peasants many /i¢t/e horses ? 
They have only three dittle horses.—Have you been in that 

O 
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little village?—I have not been, but my Jittle wife was 
there.—What did this Uitt/e old woman buy at (st) that 
little shop ?—She bought two /ift/e handkerchiefs and five 
little ribbons.—Whose /ittle ram is this ?—It is the (ttle 
shepherd’s dittle ram.—This Jittle cat has pretty ditt/e paws. 
This young /iftle tree has no little knots.—Did the dit//e 
soldier buy the dté/e gun from the little merchant ’—No, 
but he bought from him a Jitt/e sabre and a few @ittle straps. 
The gardener gave some /iftle grass to the dittle goat and 
the little calf.—This Jdittle girl has pretty Z¢t/e hands and 
little ehite shoulders —This charming (ttle child has got 
two Jittle needles and three Jittle pencils. —The /i¢//e servant 
has got three Jittle pails and five ditt/e besoms.—This boy’s 
little horse gallops well.—Did the peasants sow corn already? 
No, they did not sow it yet; they did not yet plough. 
Will your /ittle peasants sow and plough ?—Yes, they will 
both sow and plough if they (will) have seed and two or 
three Zittle ploughs.— Where is the dittle child ?—It is on 
the dittle bench in the /ittle garden.—Our /itt/e horses trot 
very well.—It is the Jitt/e merchant’s little trotter.—Did 
he buy this /tt/e trotter in the Uittle market ?—No, he 
bought it at the fair from the Jittle gentleman.—The @:tt/e 
merchant has some Zitt/e business in the /i/¢le town. 


EES 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Asaanath Ceapmoii Ypors. 
Diminutives—continued. 


Ons. 1.—To express some tender feeling toward a person 
Russians have other terminations, quite different from the 
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® e e e e e se e 
before mentioned physical diminutives. These terminations 
are—in the masculine, vulka, fnIKa, and eubka ; in the neuter, 
yweo; and in the feminine, yuika, ellbka, as: 


Aésyura, dear grandfather. Ba6yuira, dear grandmother. 


batouka, dear father. Taneubka, dear papa. 
Afawutka, dear uncle. Maveubka, dear mamma. 
Térywka, dear aunt. HAénowka, dear nurse. 


Oss. 2.—These terms of endearment are often added to 
nouns of favourite animals, and even to inanimate objects, 
as : 

Jomaiywuka, dear little horse. { Cepséaymno, dear little heart. 
BosomEa, dear liberty. Py venbka, dear little hand. 
Tp4sy ma, dear little grass. Aymeubka, dear little soul. 


Oss. 3.—The following form their diminutives or en- 
dearment irregularly : | 


Bpars, brother ; diminutive, 6pAtén. 
CectTpa, sister ; diminutive, cectpiya. 
Auta, a child ; diminutive, AHTATKO. 
Kymt, a Godfather ; diminutive, KymancKs. 
Mya, a husband ; diminutive, MyKeneKnb. 
Atsa, a girl; diminutive, atsiga. 


¢ Tésy6s, ‘a pigeon,’ forms its diminutives of endearment 
—roaydauks, feminine rosyéymka—which express, ‘my dear,’ 
‘dearest,’ as: 


To1y6aaRb AnsApel, My dear Andrew. 
Fosy6ymka Mappa, Dearest Mary. 


Ors. 4.—Diminutive terminations which express con- 
tempt, or denote the object as an insignificant one, or 
unworthy of notice, are—in the masculine, HUIKO, HUIKa ; 
in the neuter, amo; and in the feminine, nuika, enbka. 


Yesosb4 HIRO, A miserable little man, 
AoxumKo, A miseruble little house. 
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SCPKAMINKO, A miserable little mirror, 
SeMAMUIKa, A miserable little land, 
Anyiwko, A miserable little face. 
AaBienka, A miserable little shop. 
Codéaveuka, A miserable little dog. 


Besides the above terminations, there is also another, 
expressive of contempt,enuo, which is used in all genders, as : 


Crapuixt, an old man ; diminutive, crapayéago. 
Ba6a, ® woman ; diminutive, 6a6ényo. 
isso, beer ; diminutive, nusénq0. 


Oss. 5.—Christian names form also diminutives, both of 
endearment and contempt, or disrespect, as : 


Diminutive of Endearment. Diminutive of Contempt. 
K) ’ 

Anjpe#, Andrew, pee ai AH Jpwurka. 
Alpena $ 3 

Haxosaii, Nicolas, { Bown { AOABER: 
KOAUHbRA 5 Hak6ika, 
Bana ; 

Haut, John, {inna ; Banbra. 
Banwura ; , 

Mapia, Mary, oe pate: Mauka. 
uaiinasea 3 


As the diminutives of Christian names are formed not 
only by an addition to the termination of the primitive, 
but are also often shortened, or even changed altogether, no 
definite rule as to their formation can be given, and there- 
fore they can be learnt only by practice. A list of most 
useful diminutives of Christian names will be given fur- 
ther on. 


Oss. 6.—Nouns used only in the plural form their dimi- 
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nutives in KH, WH, or na, having for the secondary dimi- 
nutive OWKH, CUKH, OF AUKH: 


a. Cann, a sledge ; diminutive, c4ukH, CAnovER. 
Btcu, a pair of scales; diminutive, BiCKM, BBCOUKE. 

6. Konbri, skates ; diminutive, Kogé4KH. 
Hassyu, an embroidery frame; diminutive, niseqKa. 

ec Hoaxnnge, a pair of scissors ; diminutive, néxuncRB. 
Danyh, pincers ; diminutive, minangi. 

d, Hepiia, banisters ; diminutive, nepHabyel, Depo. 
Bopot4, a yard gate; diminutive, Bopétya, BopotouKa. 


Oss. 7.—Diminutives formed of nouns having two con- 
sonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e: 
R634n1, & coach-box ; K63e1b bi. 
ByGuu, diamonds 3 6y6cHyb. 
ficaH, & manger ; ACCAbIEI. 


Oxs. 8.—Diminutives of contempt in nouns used only in 
the plural end in mma or ekg, as: 
Yachl, a watch; yacHmEE. 


Céun, a sledge; canimna. 
CidBka, cream; CInBYCUKE. 


Augmentatives and diminutive terms of endearment or 
contempt are seldom used, and then only in familiar dis- 
course; but the diminutives proper, implying smallness 
merely, are employed extensively in Russian, even in for- 
mal styles of speaking and writing. 


To go (on foot), Hari, (a$m1KoMs). 
Xoguts, 

To go (in a vehicle) t ‘Bars, S3,u7s, 

To ride, 

Te eat, ‘Ber. 


Oss. 9.— To go,’ in the sense of being carried ina 
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vehicle, must be translated txatb, as wath and xosuTb are 


used for ‘to go on foot.’ 


’ P F 

Oss. 10.—Bxatb and 34utb, like wari and xojith, denote 
—the first, an action taking place at some given moment ; 
and the second, an action without reference to any parti- 


cular time. 


Where is he going ? 

He is going to Paris. 

Do you go often to London and 
St. Petersburg ? 
Yes, I go often to both these towns. 
Is he going with you on foot, or is 
he going to ride with him ? 
He is going with me in my new 
coach. 

His dear grandfather never goes 
on foot. 

He always rides in a carriage. 

What are you eating ? 

I am eating pears, but these children 
are eating apples. 


I ride, a diy, bamy. 

Thou ridest, Tbl Baem, B32, 1NWIb. 

He rides, ob bret, Bats. 

We ride, Mbl Brews, Saquwe. 

You ride, BEI Baete, Basure. 

They ride, Oun BayTh, $3,aTb. 

I rode, a Brass, Bare. 

We rode, MBI bxain, 53410. 

J will ride, a OyAy Bxatb, a Gy Ay 
$3,10Tb, etc. 


He is going with his sister. 
She is going with her brother. 
They are going with their brother, 


Oss. 11.—The possessive 


Ky 4a ont bacrh? 

Ons bieTs Bb Dapiins. 

YacToO AR BBI $3,ute Bb AON {OND B 
Hetep6yprh ? 

Aa, A YécTo baxy Bp $A 66a ropoga. 

Hjerb AG OND Cd BAM HAN Berd Cb 
NM ? 

Ond Biers co MUGH BB MOH HOBOIl 
kKapets. 

Eré atiyika waRorgad ge Xx6juTD 
OSIUKOMD. 

Ond Bcerja GIANTS BD Rapéerb. 

YTO BhI BAuTe ? 

A twp rpymu, a ota abra $.ATS 
AGIOKH. 


I eat, a &uB. 

Thou eatest, TH trib. 

He eats, ond Bers. 

We eat, MBI ‘B.Wb. 

You eat, sbi f,Te. 

They eat, ona 414TS. 

I was eating, a T.1b. 

We were eating, Mul Bn. 

I will eat, a Gyay ‘bBcTb, ete, 


+ ONS HAETS CB CBOE CeCTPdN. 
+ Ona BAéTb Cb CBOHMD Opatowb. 
¢ O8M HAYTD CO CBOMS GpaToms. 


pronouns in Russian agree in 
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gender, number and case with the substantive to which 
they belong, and not, as in English, with the possessor. 


He gave me his book. 
She gave me her pen. 
They are going into their garden, 


When, 
Just (now), 


T have just dined. 

Ile has just said that she cannot go 
to church. 

The cook has just boiled the ham. 


Variegated, mectpuilt. 
A ploughman, naxapb. 


To till, 
To work, 


The peasant and his son were ploughe 
ing, but the gardener and our 
workman were tilling in the 
garden. 

My brother and sister were in town 
yesterday. 


Ont fast wae cBOw RaUry. 
Oud jaa MAB CBOE eps. 
Out BAYT BS CBOl caAD. 


Roryza. 
TO41bKO 4TO. 


fi TO1LEO FTO Ob lar. 

Of TOADKO YTO CKA34.IB FTO ONA He 
MORRCTh BATH Bb Ne pKOBb. 

H6saph T64bKO ITO CBapHAb BeTUNHY. 


Awkward, neyr.uomiil. 

Agile, mposdpantt. 

Opars, I. 2. 

Padortats, I. 1. (like smarts): 


+ Kpecrénons w eré chinb maxaim, a 
Caj6BHAKB H Halllb pavoTuHKs 
Opain BB caay. 


+ Bpars a cectp& Mom 64148 BIcpé Bt 
ropojs. 


Oss, 12.—An adjective or a pronoun, referring to more 
than one substantive, must be in the plural; the verb is, 
in the same manner, in the plural when referring to more 


than one subject. — 


The book and the pencil are mine. 

The boy and the girl are reading. 

This table and that chair are thine. 

Whose are this paper and this little 
penknife ? 

They are ours. 

The kind brother and sister gave 
the beggar some money. 


Rauira 8 Rapangams won. 

MA‘DINRD B AGBOUKA YATAWTS. 

OTOTh CTOAB H TOTS CTYAb TBO. 

Yb $1a 6ymara w $toTs oepounanniil 
HOmHGeRD ? 

Ont namin. 

A66ptie Gpats w cectpé 441m HuMeMy 
AéHerd. 
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I till, ete., a ops, TH opémb, ODS We till, ete., mLI Opens, BL opzte, 


opérs. oun OpyTs. 
I tilled, a op&r, ete. | We tilled, mu opium, ete. 
1 will till, a 6¥ay op4ts, ete. We will till, mul 6yaend opats, ete. 


Exercise LIII. 


Did your dear mother receive the large eel that (KoTé- 
pbiii) the fisherman sent her ?—She has received it; it 
was a fine eel.—Is the paper in this /itt/e room good '—The 
paper in this /it//e room is very good.—How many Jittle 
handkerchiefs did you buy ?—I bought two dozens and a 
half (with a half) of them.—Where are your dear brother 
and your dear sister going ?—They are going to the /it/Je 
grove, but our dear mother is going to the little church. 
Whose big houses with big windows do you see there on 
that little bank ?—We see the great sovereign’s castles. 
Do you not see our beloved aunt with her dear sister ?—I 
see neither the one nor the other.—Whom do you see, my 
dear little heart?—I see here the dear grandfather, and 
there under the little tree, on the tiny little bench, a miserable 
ittle.old man with his miserable little dog.—What sort of 
mirror has your dear brother got ?—He has not got avery — 
good one, he has got only a miserable little mirror.—Has | 
this dig peasant got a sledge?—He has got one big 
sledge, two miserable little sledges and three wretched little 
horses.—Have you enough cream, sir f—I have got only ¥ 
miserable cream, and not enough of it.—They see in that 
little room a poor little girl, who has neither dear father, 
dear mother, dear brother, nor dear sister; she has not got 
even a single little friend —Do you see that miserable little 
merchant in that miserable little shop ?—I saw him in the 
dittle market, where he had to buy some honey, wax, pepper, 
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vinegar, tea, sugar and tobacco.—Have you been a long 
time in England?—Yes, I have been in England a very 
long time.—Have you received your Jittle sledge from the 
maker ?—Yes, I received it yesterday.—What has this 
monk got in his hands ?—He has got a JUittle rosary.—Did 
he buy it ?—No, his friend the priest gave (nogapiitb) it to 
him.—This poor man has got a great deal of trouble and 
very little money.—Where is his money ?—The usurer has 
got 1t.—Who is there in the vestibule ?—There is no one 
in the vestibule-—Is your friend hungry ?—No, he has 
just dined. 


Exercise LIV. 


When were your dear brother and dear sister at her 
grandmother’s ?—They were at her dit//e house the day befure 
yesterday.—Do they ride (in a vehicle) to her house often ? 
They do not ride, but go to her always on foot; they have 
neither coach nor sledge.—With whom does your dear sister 
go (in a carriage) so often?—She goes (in a carriage) at 
one time with her mamma and at another with her papa. 
Where are your dear father and your dear mother going? 
They are going to Paris.—Do you like boiled ham ?—No, 
I never eat ham.— What are these boys eating ?—They are 
eating Jittle pies with Uitt/e apples.—Do you want to know 
_the news ?—No, I know it already.—Give me a match, if 
you please, I want to light my pipe.—Do you not want a 
little cigar ?—I have excellent ones here, on that Jitt/e table, 
which you see in that /itt/e corner.—No, thank you, I pre- 
fer a pipe to a cigar.—Have you received a Jitt/e letter from 
your dear sister ?—Yes, I received from her two Jitile letters 
the day betore yesterday.—I see Jité/e stones on the little 
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bank of this /itt/e stream.— With whom is your dear uncle 
riding ?—He is riding with his charming daughter.—Dear 
Mr. N., will you take some of this /:¢//e white wine ?—No, 
thank you, I do not drink wine, I drink only English beer. 
Give me a cup of tea with cream and two or three little 
biscuits, I want to breakfast.—To whom did you say that 
her dear sister is going to the village ?—I said this only to 
my dear aunt.—Who gave you this /ittle gold watch, my 
dear child?—Our dear aunt gave it to me.—Has the little 
girl a pair of little scissors ?—Yes, she has two pairs of /ittle 
scissors and four d:¢//e penknives.— When will your peasants 
plough, till and sow?—In the month of March they will 
plough and till, and in April they will sow.—Do you see on 
that déttle hillock a little white house with a dittle garden? 
No, I see neither.—When did he buy that miserable little 
house ?—He has just bought it. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Asaquatb BocbMoi Ypoxs. 


Nouns signifying natives of different countries, towns 
etc., such as ‘ Englishman,’ ‘German,’ ‘ Parisian,’ etc., are 
formed by adding to the names of countries or places the 
terminations eb, AHHH? (AHHH) OF ATAHZHD. 


I. The termination ent, take— | 
a. Names of places ending in 14, 5, (45), #: Bepsint, 
‘Berlin ;’ Bepaisens, ‘a native of Berlin.’ 


Aanips, Algiers ; armupely. Bpecséeib, Breslau ; 6pec-tésens. 
kataii, China ; kataegs. Péseab, Reval ; pésesend. 
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b. Names of places ending in ia, a, or a: 


Asctpia, Austria ; asctpien. Hopncria, Norway ; soppéexnens. 
BaBpapia, Bavaria ; 6apapent. Yepnoropia, Montenegro ; yepuord- 
Totiaugia, Holland ; rossingens. peu. 

Npranjia, Ireland ; npaaageqp. Tapana, Havannah ; rapanent. 
Ténva, Genoa; resyé3eu. Kopéa, Corea ; Kopéens. 

fiwaiina, Jamaica ; awdei. ikeucpa, Geneva ; mevésens. 
Aduccitnia, Abyssinia ; a6uccinens. Hseiinapia, Switzerland ; woeiiya- 
Ucodania, Spain ; acuduens. pels. 


Oss. 1.—Some names in a, or is, take anent or aneub: 


Coapra, Sparta ; cnaptanen. 
Mékcunka, Mexico ; mekcukanens. 
Kactitsstia, Castile ; nactusiduens. 


Aepnra, Africa ; apparanent. 
Amépnka, America ; awepuKkaueys. 
Hrasia, Italy ; atasiauens. 





II. The following names of places in a, 1, ia, take anna 
or AHUAt, instead of ent: 


Kasyra, Kaluga ; Kalymaeunp. Apménia, Armenia ; apwaniirs. 
Pura, Riga; paxanans. Tapia, Paris; napnaaunus. 
Cuoséuce>, Smolensk ; cmosianes. Kies, Kief ; kiesaanninr. 

Puxt, Rome ; puwianant. Erdnert, Egypt ; erdotanans. 
Anraia, England ; asramyaanu. Aduia, Denmark ; gétyauunt. 


— 


III. Some take utanant, as— 


Apdsia, Arabia ; apapiitannnt. 


Oss. 2.—The following Russian towns take, in the sin- 
gular nT#H2, and in the plural ating: 


MoceB4, Moscow ; wocksitaat, plural mocrBiTane. 

Iickosb, Pscof ; uckossitnat, plural uckositage. 

Teepb, Tver ; TeepuTant, plural tsepataue. 

Koctpoué, Kostroma ; Koctpowitaut, plural kocrpowitane . 
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The following names of natives are formed irrecularly : 


Asia, Asia ; asiatens. 
Ca6ups, Siberia ; cu6upars. 
Tepmania, Germany ; nbMenb. 
Iidatma, Poland ; n0sAK. 
Tatapia, Tartary ; TaTdépnat. 


Boréuia, Bohemia ; 


Time, season, 
It is time, 


Is it already time for you to go ? 
‘No, it is not yet time for me, but 
for him it is already time to go. 
Since that time, 
Since then, 
Till now, to this time, 
Till then, to that time, 


Where have you been till now 
I was abroad. 


Since what time ? 
Since when ? 
Since (the time when), 


Iiow long is it since you have seen 
him ? 
Not since he went abroad. 


Since I saw you (since I did not see 
you) [have been in many towns 
abroad. 


Tpéyia, Greece ; rpers. 
@pangia, France ; epaany3t. 
Typnia, Turkey ; T¥pors. 
Espona, Europe ; esponéens. 
Dpyccia, Prussia ; opyccakt. 
Fexh, Gorémens. 


Tlopa. 
Ilopa (ecrb), impersonal verb, 


governs the dative. 


TlopA 48 Baw ymé BATH? 
Htrb, MAS eujé He DOpa, HO eMy ye 
hopa nATd. 


Ct Tbx nop. 


Ao cHXxb nopt. 
Ao Tbxb nop. 


Tah Bat O44 JO CHXD DOpd F 
fl Obla> 3a rpasHgen. 


Cx KoToppixs mops? 


Ct TSxb nOpb Kak. 


+Cb KOTOPHXD Oph BH He BUAbIB 
ero? 

Cb TEXD MOPS RARS OB yhxass 3a- 
rpanany. 

+Cb TXB DOPh Rak A BACB He BH- 
ABIDb A OBIE BO MHOLHXd ropo- 
AAXd Barpansyer. 


Oss. 3.—Russians express such sentences in a contrary 
sense to the English, z.e. they mean the time that has 
elapsed since the moment in question, and therefore they 
use the negative form instead of the affirmative. 
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Tue ASPECTS OF VERBS. 


The Russian verb, by a change in its termination, or by ° 
prefixing a preposition, acquires a new signification as the 
duration or accomplishment of action. These modifications, 
these variations in the meaning of the original verb, are 
called Aspects, Bug. 


There are three principal aspects of Russian verbs : 


1. The ‘imperfect aspect,’ aeoKoHdaTeIbabIi BEAL, Which 
denotes the action indeterminately with respect to its com- 
pletion; that is, without intimating whether the action is 
being, has been, or will be begun or finished, as: 

Al qntat, I am reading. 


A 4YATA1b, I was reading. 
A OyAy WTATb, I shall read. 


2. The ‘perfect aspect,’ copepmiénubiii Buab, which de- 
notes that the action has been or will be -accomplished 
thoroughly, as : 


A npowATass, I have read 
fl opouty, I shall read 


3. The ‘iterative aspect,’ mnorokpaTablii BAA, Indicates 
that the action has been frequently repeated long ago, and 
at some indefinite time, as: ‘ 


A qTHBart, I used (in my life) to read. 


Oss. 4.—If the repeated action, although long passed, 
took place at a time which can be defined, the past tense 
of the imperfect aspect is used, instead of the iterative 
aspect, as : 

A inT4s4% HEOABOKPATHO, I have read more than once. 
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To read, Quarats. 
To count, to consider, Cyutarb. 


Oss. 5.—All verbs to which a preposition is prefixed do 
not become verbs of perfect aspect; there are some which 
change only their meaning, remaining as before verbs of 
imperfect aspect, as : 

Xoalitb, to walk ; BaxojiiTb, to find. 


Hrpats, to play ; Bulurpats, to gain. 
Baltb, to be ; npuGuith, to arrive, etc. 


Oss. 6.—Concerning the verbs of imperfect aspect which 
have both the definite and the indefinite form, the following 
rule is to be observed: The prepositional verbs formed of 
the definite ones become verbs of perfect aspect, while those 
formed of the indefinite remain of imperfect aspect, as: 


Hard, ‘to go;’ def. imperf.; yiiTd, ‘to go away,’ perf. aspect. 
Xoaiitb, to walk ;’ indef. imperf.; yxojutb, to go away, imperf. aspect. 


Oss. 7.—There are only a few verbs, such as HATH, XOAUTB, 
‘to go;’ BecTH, BOAIIT, ‘ to lead,’ etc., with a distinct form 
for the definite and indefinite imperfect aspect ; all other 
Russian verbs are of the indefinite imperfect aspect, expres- 
sing the definite meaning without undergoing any change, 
as: 


Onb intdécTs Tenépe. He is reading now. 
Oub YWTAcTS BCAKiA KuuCa A Xxopomta He reads all kinds of books, good 
W Ay puna. and bad. 


Abiatb, to do ; perfect aspect, cybrat. 

Yntatb, to read ; perfect aspect, mpounTats. 
Ptuatb, to decide ; perfect aspect, pbmuTD. 
Tosropatt, to repeat ; perfect aspect, nosTopaits. 


Oss. 8.—Verbs of perfect aspect have no present tense; 
their past tense has the same inflexions as that of verbs of 
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imperfect aspect, t.¢. 4%, 4a, 10, plural an; but the future 
tense is like the present, without the aid of the auxiliary : 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
| shiars, I was doing. fl cat.1a1t, 1 have done. 
A qati1b, I was reading. Al npovutaab, I have read. 
A ptuarb, I was deciding. “| Mf phuas, I have decided. 
4 nostopait, I was repeating. Al copropiias, I have repeated. 
A 6¥ay xb1aTb, I shall be doing. Al cb.1410, I shall do. 
A 6vay yntatb, I shall be reading. fl npoyataw, I shall read. 


A 6yay ptmats, I shall be deciding. A pty, I shall decide. 
fl6yay nostopatb, I shall be repeating. | A oostop, I shall repeat. 


Oss. 9.—Verbs with a prefix are called ‘ prepositional 
verbs,’ npeqiOmBblli raardrs. 


i I. 7. (definite). 


To lead, to take to, Boalits, II. 10. (indefinite) 


Where is he taking his little son t Kyaa peje. ond cpoerd cea 2 
He is taking him to school. Ou’b er6 BeAeTS Bb WKLY. 
Does he take him there often ¢ Wacto AB OND eré TYAA BOAUTD. 
He takes him to achool twice a week. Out er6 BOARTS Bb WKOAY Ba pa3za 
BB HeABAW. 
Where does the coachman lead the Kyaa Kyvepb BeseTd 16m1a Ab? 
horse ? | 
He leads him to the field. Ont cé BejeTh BA nOIe. 
Definite. Indefinite. 
Ai peay, I lead ; fl Boy. 
Tw Besémb, Thou leadest ; Th BGAN. 
Ont sesers, He leads ; On BO.NTS. 
Mu pejéu, We lead ; Mb! BOANMS 
Bu seyéte, You lead ; Bor BéAnte. 
Oni neaytb, They lead ; On BOAATD. 
fl pe1a, I was leading ; Al BOA. 


A 6y1¥ pect, I will lead ; A G¥Ay BOANTB. 
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Ons. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated : 


Hposectu, nposostits, To lead through, to pass (time). 
Ipusectii, upnso,uts, To lead up to, to take to, 
Yeecti, yso.ith, To lead away, to take away. 

OrsectH, oTBOALiTb, To lead away from. 


In (on, movement about), 


He is walking in the street. 

He leads his horse (to and fro) in 
the yard. 

I travelled in Italy, France and 
Russia. 

They were riding in the fields and 
meadows, 


Behind, 
For, 


Abroad, 


From abroad, 


Ilo, governs the dative. 


On®b #AeTS 00 Fass. 
OUD BOANTS Ada, 16 ABOPy. | 


A nyteméctsosaib no Hrasin, pan- 
nig # Pocci. 
Oun 531440 D0 DOAAND B OAYrays. 


3a, governs the instr. 

3a, governs the accusative. 
darpauiny. 

darpanuyero. 

H3_ sarpaHHuggl. 


Oss. 11.—‘ Abroad,’ when denoting movement, is trans- 
lated 3arpautuy, and when rest 3arpanuuet. 


Where is your brother now? 

He is now abroad. 

Where is your wife (spouse) going ? 
She is going abroad. 

Did you live abroad long ? 

I lived abroad two years. 

Where did she come from f 

She came from abroad. 


To travel, nyTenIécTBOBAaTB. 

I travel, a dyTculécTByn. 

Thou travellest, Tht oyTemécTByelb. 
He travels, ond nyTeméctTByeTS. 


rab Ball's Opath Tenéps ? 

Ont teaépb 3arpannien. 

Kya4 brerb Bama cyopyra? 

Oua baers 3arpanuny. 

AGATO 18 BLI Milan 3arpanugew? 
Al KHAD Barpanunew ABa FOda. 
OTKY ja oud mpibxasa? 

Oud opitxasa nat sarpanunn. 


We wravel, MH nyTemectByent. 
You travel, Bh DyTeméctayete. 
They travel, om nyTemécTBY Tb 
I travelled, a myTemeécrsoBars. 


We travelled, mar myTeuiécTBoBalu. 
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Where did you travel this year? rab BY DyTeméctTBoBaAM Bb ALEC 
Heb rosy ? 

I travelled abroad. A nyTeméctBopalt sarpaaugen. 

To return, soa piathrtcn: A limit, frontier, rpaniina. 

My late father, moti noxoitaui orégs. | Tolerably well, nopijouno. 

His late mother, eré nokGfiaaa Matb. Order, nopaAoRd. 

A benefactor, 6aarosbress. Disorder, Geanopsgnn>. 


- 


Exercise LY. 


Are you not going to the Austrian for the silk hand- 
kerchiefs ?—I am not going for them to the Austrian, but 
to the Bavarian or Belgian.—Whom did you see last week 
at the rich Pole’s ?—I saw at his house three Frenchmen, 
two Englishmen and one German.—Did you see there any 
Asiatics also ?—Yes, I saw one Chinaman, one Armenian | 
and two Persians.—May Europeans have as many wives as 
Asiatics ?—No, Europeans may not have as many wives as 
Asiatics; Europeans have better laws then Asiatics.— With 
whom are the rich Parisians speaking?—They are speaking 
with the Swiss, who has such pretty daughters—From 
whom did you buy these excellent linens and those iron 
goods ?—I bought the first from Irishmen, and the latter 
from their rich neighbours, the English.—Is it already time 
for this Scotchman to go (in a vehicle) to the Dane ?’—It 
is already time for him to go.—Is it time for the children to 
dine ?—No, it is not yet time for them to dine, they have 
only just breakfasted.—What sort of goods have these 
Tarks and Greeks?—The Turks have good furs, and the 
Greeks have nuts and olive-oil.—In whose coach are these 
Italians going?—They are going in the coach of their 
friend, the Spaniard.—What do you think of the Spaniards 
and their neighbours the Portuguese ?—I think (that) they 


P 
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are very proud.—But I do not think so (this)—Whom do 
the Montenegrins and the Bulgarians dislike ?—They do 
not like the Austrians and the Turks.—Whose horse is the 
servant of this Milanese leading ?—He leads his master’s 
horse—Who takes this little girl to school ?—Nobody 
takes her to school, she goes there by herself (cama).—Have 
you been long abroad?—I was there two months.—Has 
your wife been abroad also ?—No, she has not been yet, 
she is going abroad to-morrow.—Since we saw him we 
have received from him three letters. 


Exercise LVI. 


How have you passed your time since I saw you?—I 
. travelled abroad.—Where did you travel?—I travelled in 
France, Russia and Sweden.—When did you return from 
thence ?—I returned last week.—How do you pass your 
time now ?—Thank you, tolerably well.—Have the peasants 
abroad as good little stone houses as we have ?—No, the 
peasants abroad have lttle wooden houses, with warm rooms 
and light cellars—Who is there walking in the street ?—It 
is our benefactor.—Have you read already the book (which) 
I gave you the day before yesterday f—No, I have not read 
it yet.—In that case (Taxt) read it, it 1s a very good book. 
Where are the children ?—They are walking in the garden. 
Who took them away ?—The old maid-servant took them 
away.—Where did he take the horse from ?—He led him 
away from the well.—Is it time for the children to go to 
church ?—No, it is not yet time for them, but for the singer 
it is already time to go there—Whose calf is this butcher 
leading ?—He is leading his own calf.—Where 1s he lead- 
ing it ?—He is leading it to the shed.— Where 1s the olive- 
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oil, which you bought of the Greek ?—It is now in the 
little lamp, which you see there, in the little corner before 
the Holy Image.—What have you on your finger ?—It is a 
ring of my late uncle’s.—How many stars and little stars 
are therein the sky ?—I do not know, I did not count (can- 
tatb) them and nobody can count (cocautatb) them.— What 
is this little town by that river.—lIt is not a town, it is a 
village.—W hat is in this bottle ?—There is wine in it. 


TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Apagquatb AeBaThiit Ypors. 


Masculine nouns designating animate beings form their 
feminine according to the following rules: 


I. The termination uma is added to: 


a. Nouns ending in uKb: 


Hoiréennkt, a colonel; moskdsunya, a colonel’s wife ; 
. Y ° 
P6AcTBCHUNKS, & relative ; rpbutukb, & sinner, 
Exceptions. —Crapiix, ‘an old man,’ and méasnukt, fa miller,’ form their 
feminine irregularly : crapyxa, ‘an old woman ;’ mcibugduxa, ‘a miller’s 
wife.’ 


6. Nouns ending in ent: 


Crépens, a monk ; ctapiya, & nun $ 
Bsoscenb, a widower ; BJOBIINA (com. BAOBi), a widow ; 
Cawojeépaiens, an autocrat ; fem. comojcpainga. 


Exception. —U1seyt, a sewer ; mined, & sempstress. 


e. Some names of animals: 


Acst, a lion; Absa, a lioness. 
Boixs, a wolf ; poasina. Océab, an ass ; ocauima. 
Opes, an eagle ; op.iima. Téay6b, a pigeon ; roayouna. 
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d, And also the following: 
Huuepdtops, an Emperor ; sunepatpina. 
Tjapb, the ezar ; qapiua. 
Macteps, a master ; mactepiina. 
Aldxont, a deacon ; qidxouuna. 
Kap.snkb, a dwarf; k4piaya. 
Ltséqt, a singer ; obeuya. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in te1b, take auna: 
Yaiiteab, a schoolmaster ; yydtesbunga, a schoolmistress. 


Iipidtess, a friend. 
Ipasitesb, a ruler. 


Yatdateib, a reader. 
Splitetb, & spectator. 


II. The termination ka is added to: _ 
a. Nouns designating natives of towns or countries, 


and also some other words ending in ent, BHB: 
Hrasijnent, an Italian; atatiiana, an Italian woman. 


Esponéent, an European ; esponéiika. 


Kataeqt, a Chinese ; kaTdéagra. 


Toproséqs, a dealer; Toprdska. 

3HakOMCt, an acquaintance; sHa- 
KOMRa. 

Caméqt, a male ; C4uKa. 


Agranuanoot, an Englishman ; au- 
ranvauka. 
DTapamdannt, a Parisian; 
RAKKA,Q 
Xo3duub, a master ; xo3diina, 
Tpamxjaguat, a citizen ; rpamsanka. 


napa 


Asopanint, a nobleman ; Asopdnka. 


b. Nouns of natives of towns or countries, and also 
some other words, with various endings: 


Ilsejb, a Swede ; mB¢ Aka. 
Apdnt, a Negro; apaura, 
Hoszakt, a Pole 3 o6.1bKa, 
Kaimpirb, @ Kalmook 3 ra.twiiqka. 
Ijwraat, a Gipsy; noirauna. 


Typort, a Turk ; Typy4ura. 
Yepkccb, a Circassian 3 yepKémenka. 
rpéxtb, a Greek ; rpevanra. 

Cocé.1t, a neighbour ; cocb Aga. 
310,6ii, a villain ; as0AbilRa. 


Hactyxt, a shepherd ; nactymka, a shepherdess. 


Oss. 2.—Monosyllabic nouns have the syllable os in- 


serted before the termination ka: 
Aish, a Jew ; MHAOBRA, a Jewess, 


Mort, a spendthrift ; motoska. 


| Bops, a thief; sopdsra. 
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Exceptions: Kors, a cat; feminine, rémmra. 
Apyrt, a friend ; feminine, nospyra. 


III. The following take the termination biua or HHA: 


RAv36, & prince ; KAATHAA. repdii, a hero ; repouna. 
Focy japb, 8 monarch ; rocy J4phaa. Monaxd, a monk ; MONdXHHA. 
répgors, a duke ; repgorana. Cyaapb, sir ;cyazapuiua. 
Pa6s, a slave ; pa6yia and pa6a. Bapuus, a lord ; 6apbiaa. 


Tycb, a goose 3 rychina and rycka. 
IV. The termination ba is added to: 


a. Nouns in ya: 


BosTyat, a chatterer ; GorTynba. Arynt, a liar ; aryHba. 
Kpagyut, a bawler ; Kpunyuba. IbByut, a singer ; mbbyiiLa. 


6. And the following: 


Hryxcnt, an abbot ; aryuenba, an abbess. 
Toctb, a guest ; réctba, a female guest. 


V. The termination axa is added to: 


a. Nouns designating the wife of a professional man, 
artisan, trader, and such like: 


Traqdb, @ weaver ; TKauvHXa. Mé1bnaks, a miller ; MéJBHATBXAa, 

Kyoéyt, a merchant ; Kynouxa. Crapocta, a bailiff ; crapocraxa. 

[dsapt, a cook ; noBapuxa. Cano#unkb, a bovtinaker 5; candm- 
HUWAXa. 


b. The following also take uxa: 
Tpycs, a coward ; tpycitxa. Mroab, a fop ; merosixa. : 
lyr, a jester ; mytixa. C1out, an elephant; caonHxa. 


Oss. 3.—By means of different terminations the Russian 
language makes a distinction between the wife of a profes- 
sional man and a woman who herself exercises a profes- 
s10N, as: 
yuutesbma, a schoolmaster’s wife. 


Yahtesb, a schoolmaster ; { ; fi 
YIHTeAbHHYa, a schoolmistress. 
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Aérapb, a doctor ; { aégapma, a doctor’s wife. 
, : 4ékapka, a woman who practices medicine, 
Apdpaart, a door-porter ; ABOpununxXa, a door-porter’s wife. 
+] 


Apopuana, a female door-porter. 
nucnéxtTopua, an inspector’s wife. 
HUCHeKTpiica, an inspectress, 
eae a director’s wife. 
AupeKrplica, a directress. 


Hacnéxtopt, an inspector ; { 
Aupéktops, a director ; 


VI. Nouns designating a person exercising some civil or 
military employment form their feminine in ma: 


Cexperaph, a secretary ; cekpeTaphima, a secretary’s wife. 


Oesuncpt, an officer; opneépma. 
Onekynt, a guardian ; onekyHwa. 





Teucpiib, a general 3 renepaspmta. 
Cy aba, a judge ; cyaclima 


The following form their feminine irregularly : 


Tocnoaunt, master $ 
Aypak, a fool ; 

Kopo.b, a king ; 
I[apcauyt, a czar’s son $ 
HAchiiokb, a stepson ; 
3atb, & brother-in-law 
3ATb, & Son-in-law. 
Cséxops, a father-in-law 3 
C1yr4,a servant $ 
kho3c.1b, a goat 5 
Has.inb, a peacock ; 
Bapont, a baron ; 
Tipnut, a prince ; 


To throw out, 


rocaoim4, mistress, ' 

Aypa, a foolish woman. 
KoposéBa, & queen. 
yapésna, a ezar’s daugher., 
najyepuna, a stepdaughter. 
3040BKa, a sister-in-law. 
nepicrka, a daughter-in-law. 
CBCKpORb, &@ mother-in-law. 
CAYRANKA, a maid-servant. 
K034, a she-goat. 

napa, a pea-hen, 

Gapouéeca, a baroness. 
npunnécca, a princess. 


Boiknjarh, BEIKMIYTB. 


The workmen threw out of the garden Pa6dTnnkn BLIKUJaIN 43% caay BCS 


all the stones, 


Rawat. 


He threw out of the window a pot of Onb BiIKnNyab H3b OKGA ropudEd 


flowers, 


UBETOBD. 


Oss, 4.—The perfect aspect of verbs is subdivided into : 


a. Perfect aspect of duration (4alteabablii), which in- 
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dicates that the action has been or will be performed in 
many movements, or that it will require a certain time for 
its thorough accomplishment, as : 


I came tochurch in two hours. A AowesDB AO DéEpKBH BB ABa acd. 

I can get to the church in two A wory AolitH Ao WépKBH Bb ABL NB- 
Ininutes, HyTH, 

I sang the song over twice. fl mpont.ts ntemo jABa pi3a. 


Can you sing this song over again ¢ MoetTe {0 BA OD poasbTb oy nbc 
eujeé part ? 

b. Perfect aspect of unity (ojnokpatupiii), which in- 
dicates that the action has been or will be thoroughly 
accomplished in one movement, or suddenly, as: 

He threw the stone very high. OND Kunyad Kavenb OFeHb BLICOKS. 
He touched (once) the spring. Ond THonyas opywalny. 
He looked at him (he glanced at him). Oud B3raanyab na nerd, 

Oss. 5.—The infinitive of verbs of the perfect aspect of 
unity ends in HYTb. 


It is true, t Ipanza. 
Is it true that his house has Tpasja-an sto eré Jomb croph.ib ? 
been burnt ? 
No, it is not true. Httb, nenpaaja. 
It is true. Dpasja. 
Is it not true ? He mpasta an? 
You are right. + Bawa npap{a. 
Self, Cama, cambiii. 
Selves, Cami, camble, cimpbla. 
Myself, a caw. Ourselves, MbI cami. 
Thyself, Tal cant. Yourselves, BhI CAMA. 
Himself, ont cay. Themselves, oni, ont cium. 
dé ° ‘ eo 
Herself, ond cama. Oneself, as ceGa. 
Itself, oud cand. plur. camuix ce6a. 


Oxs. 6.—The pronoun cab is used with the personal 
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pronouns and names of animate objects, and the pronoun 
camblii with the demonstrative pronouns and names ot 
inanimate or abstract objects. 


He himself has told me of it. On CaN MAS CRa34I% 064 STOMB.- 
She herself has told it to me. Ona caMa CKa3a4a wat Sro. 
He is satisfied with himself. OND JOBGACHS CAMUMD COOOD. 
He praises himeelf, Oud xBa4HTs camaré cea. 
It is the very same man, whom we 910 TOTb caMbid YeLoBbRB, ROTOPOTO 
saw here last year. MBI BUASIM 8AbCh Bb NPOWAOMd 
roay. 


Death itself would not frighten him. § C4maa cmeptb He ycrpauliita On eré. 


Ozss. 7.—The determinative pronouns camb and camblii 
have the same meaning, and are declined in all the genders 
like adjectives. 


Nortse.—Cam», and neuter cau6, in the instrumental sin- 
gular, and in all the cases in the plural, take a instead of 
bI, as: 

Instrumental, cawivt ; plural, cima; genitive, cauax, etc. 


What is his age ? {* CKOAbRO eMy AbTS? 


+ Kakuixs ont abrt f 
+ EMy DATb abr. 


He is five years old. 1 ; 
+ Oud NATH ABTS. 


Oss. 8.—From the above examples it will be seen that 
the Russian language has two different ways to express 
such sentences; one with the subject in the dative, and 
another with the subject in the nominative. 


ie EMy ABa Toda. 

+ Oud ABYXd ABTS. 
+Euy Aécath abre. 
+ OND ACCATH ABTD, 


He is two years old. 


He is ten years of age. ; 


Oss. 9.—The numeral is in the nominative when the 
subject is in the dative, and in the genitive when the 
subject is in the nominative. 
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Years, 


Loan, abr. 


Oss. 10.—Toxs, ‘a year,’ when used to denote age, 
period, ete., has for the plural brs, genitive plural of aro, 
‘summer ;’ in its proper sense, however, it has also its 
regular plural, roabi, rogoBs, etc., as: 


Years passed rapidly. 
All years are not alike. 


The years 1856 and 1857 were 


unlucky for us. 


To see off, to accompany, 


In the time of, during, 
In good time, 

For a time, 

From time to time, 


During (in time of) harvest. 
Did he come in time ? 


No, he came, but not in good time 


(inopportunely). 


A work (literary), covanénie. 
A shopkeeper, 14B09BHK4. 

An author, mAcatTets. 

An amateur, J106HTEAb. 
cpnptonit. 
aprbili. 

A clergyman, mou’. 

Elm-tree, a3. 

Fir-tree, e1b. 

Birch, G6epe3a. 

To receive, noayd4tb, imp. asp. 
I will receive, a 6¥Ay D01y 94Tb. 


Ferocious, { 


To take care of somebody 
or something, 


BucTpo roAw MpOXoAHAB. 
He ecb rojbl OJUNAROBE 
1856 mw 1857 r6jn Oblim gaa acd 


HeCYaCcTABBAI. 


I] posomath, imp. asp. 
IIposoguts, perf. asp. 


Bo spema. 
Bo ppema. 
Ila ppéna. 
Orb Bpémena 40 BpéMendE. 


Bo BpéMA iKAaTBBI. 


+BO BpeMA 10 OAD OpHMert, 
fT Hb1d, 00 Gpuuletd He BO BpemMa. 


A composer, counaliTesb. 

A market-woman, Toprdéska. 
An authoress, nHCcaTesbHAya. 
Talkative, Oo1Tsdpiiit. 

Happy, lucky, cyacraispiit. 
Unhappy, unlucky, BecaactamBsril. 
A clergyman’s wife, nouaaba. 
Pine-tree, coca. 

Oak-tree, Ay. 

A pear-tree, rpyma. 

To receive, n01y4HTb, perf. asp. 
I will receive, a moay4y. 


Bepéus, I. 7, governs the 
accusative. 
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To take care of oneself, 


Bepéasca, governs the gen. 


To keep on one’s guard against Octeperatbca Kor6é win yer, 


some one or something, 


I keep on my guard, etc., a octepera- 
lOCb, Th OCTCpPer acca, OH OCTe- 
peraetca. 


Keep on your guard, against that 
man. 

There is no need for me to keep on 
my guard against him. 


I take care, etc., a Gepery, Th Gepe- 
MEUIh, OND Oepexners. 
I took care, a Gepérs. 


governs the genitive. 


We keep on our guard, etc., mu 
ocTcperaeMca, BbI ocTeperdeTecs, 
ond ocTeperawrca. 


Octeperailrecb aToro IeroBhRa. 
+ Mné wévero ero octeperarsca. 
We take care, ete., ME Gepement, 


BLI Oepeweéte, ont GeperyTE 
We took care, bl Geperam. 


I will take care, a Gy jy Gepésp. 
Take care, Geperi, plural, Geperite. 


She took care, ond Gepersé. 
It took care, oud Geperad. 


Exercise LVII. 


Did you see at the rich princess’s ball the wife of colonel 
N., and her relative Mrs. D. ?—No, I saw neither the wife 
of colonel N. nor her relative Mrs. D.—Who is this girl ? 
It is my sister’s faithful friend.—Did your acquaintance 
Mrs. T. receive a new silk hat from her milliner ?—She 
has not yet received it.—When will she receive it ?—She 
will receive it the day after to-morrow.—W ith whom is the 
pale nun speaking ?—She 1s speaking with the proud 
countess.—To whom did the young princess present the new 
gold ring ?—She presented it to her friend (acquaintance), 
the captain’s pretty wife-—W here is the baker’s wife going 
with her children ?—She is going with thei to her neigh- 
bour, the tailoress—From whom did you buy these knives 
and forks ?—I bought them from the old market-woman 
(topropka).—Did not you buy from the shopkeeper (female) 
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also something else?—TI bought of her a pair ofsharp scissors, 
a pair of gold spectacles, and other goods of iron, steel and 
glass.— Where did you see the black she-bear with her two 
cubs ?—I saw them in the gipsy’s shed.—This lioness is as 
ferocious as that lion.—Can you tell me where his excellent 
dog is ?—Yes, I see him there, in the forest, on the grass 
under the hizh pine-tree.—It is an oak, and nota pine. 
What is this boy’s age ?—It is not a boy, it is a dwarf, who 
is twenty-seven years old.—How old are these two little 
girls ?—They are not little girls, but female dwarfs, and one 
of them is forty-five and the other fifty-three years of age. 
And I thought they were little girls.—No, as you sce, they 
are already old women.—Where have your nieces been 
yesterday.—They were at their schoolmistress’s yesterday. 
With whom are the young lady pupils going ?—They are 
going with the daughters of the shoemaker’s wife.—To 
whom is, the mistress of this house going ?—She is going 
to the clergyman’s young wife-—With whom is the g¢e- 
neral’s wife going ?—She is going (in a vehicle) with the 
countess’s daughters.—Can you tell me where they are 
going ?—Yes, they are going to the rich merchant’s wife's 


ball. 
Exercise LVIII. 


Where are these rich Englishwomen going with their 
French lady friends ?—They are going abroad.—Did you 
sce yesterday at the theatre the pretty Swedish women, of 
whom I spoke to you ?—Yes, I saw them there with one 
German, one Polish and two Italian women.—To whom 
does the widow want to write ?—To the kind abbess.—Is 
it true that this pretty Englishwoman is an excellent 
authoress ?—There are many who say that she writes well, 
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but I myself have never read her works.—What does this 
Frenchman want to describe ?—He wants to describe the 
life of the peasants in Turkey.—Does the handsome Greek 
woman go often to her neighbour, the talkative female 
friend ?—Yes, very often.—Where has this Frenchwoman 
been ?—She was at the house of the rich American woman, 
who has just come from abroad.—Has the extravagant old 
woman still her rings and her new gold watch ?—She has 
them no longer.—Where are these things now ?—TI think 
the cunning old Jewess has got them now.—What sort of 
shoes have the Chinese women ?—They have very small 
shoes.—Where are the peasant women with the shepherd- 
esses going ?—The peasant women are going to the forest, 
and the shepherdesses are going to the field to their flocks. 
Did the maid-servant give some bread to the children of 
the female slave ?—Yes, but they do not want to eat the 
bread, they ask for some butter and cheese.—To whom did 
this burgher’s wife give away (oT4aTb) her grey cat ?—She 
did not give her cat away, but lent her only for a time to 
her neighbour, the miller’s wife.-—Who told you that the 
pretty Circassian woman is very hospitable?—All her 
acquaintances say so (this).—To whose room is the princess 
going ?—She is going to the empress’s room.—Is she going 
with the queen or with the grand-duchess /—She 1s going 
with both, and her friend the countess is also going with 
them. 


Exercise LIX: 


Whose funeral is it ?—It is the funeral of the rich Jew, 
the first banker in our town.—Who has bought the rouge ? 
The maid-servant of the celebrated lady singer bought it. 
Is the gallery of this church high ?—Yes, it is very high 
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Who has lost this little needle ?—The poor sempstress lost 
it.—For whom did you buy this little saddle ?—I bought it 
for my /ittle son’s little horse.—How old is your little son ? 
He will be eight years old soon.—Have you been long in 
Russia ?—I was there three years, six years.—Do you want 
to go into the garden ?—No, I do not want to go into the 
garden now, I like to go there after dinner or after tea. 
Have you received already Mrs. B’s. new work ?—No, I 
have not yet.—When will you receive it ?—I do not know. 
Who paid for your dinner ?—I paid for it myself.—Have 
you ever been in Egypt orin Algiers ?—No, I have not been 
yet in Africa, but I have been already in Asia and America. 
Who has bought of the Persian the handsome Turkish 
shawl?—The rich merchant’s wife hought it from him. 
Have you already seen your sister-in-law off to Paris? 
No, I have not yet seen her off, and she is not going to 
Paris, but to Berlin—With whom is she going abroad? 
She is going with her friend, the rich major’s wife—Have 
they caught the deserter already ?—No, they did not catch 
the deserter, but they caught the female thief.—How is 
your wife’s health ?—Thank you, she 1s quite well—_ Whom 
do you see there in the green meadow ?—I see a young 
shepherdess.— With whom is she there ?—There is no one 
with her there—Take care of your moncy.—I do take care 
of it, but your brother takes very bad care of it.— You are 
night, he does not take any care of it at all—Kcep on your 
guard against this gambler.—There is no necessity for me 
to keep on my guard, I never play at cards. 
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THIRTIETH LESSON.—Tpagnatsii Ypérs. 


Whose garden is this ? Yelt Sto caxn ? 

It is the grandfather's garden. 910 abjoBB cays. 
Whose book is this? Yba Sto Koyira? 

It is the sister’s book. Sto cécTpuga Kaira. 
It is the uncle’s book. 9TO AfAuua Rolra. 


Oss. 1.—The possessive case of nouns in English is 
rendered by an adjective termination added to the no- 
minative, as: 


Johuts jen, cane Iipana, or 
HBanoBh cajb. 


These are termed in Russian Possessive Adjectives, “ upu- 
TARATEABHIA,” and are divided, according to their termina- 
tion, into: 


I. Personal (aiausia), formed from proper and common 
names of persons, and inanimate objects treated as ani- 
mated beings, ending 1n 0Bb, eBb, HHb, UbIHb; (feminine 
a, neuter 0). 


a. Possessive adjectives in opt are formed from names 


ending in 4, 0: 
llerpt, Peter ; Tetpdst, Peter’s. 
Mapko, Mark ; Mapkost, Mark’s. 


b. Adjectives in est are formed from nouns in i, b, e: 


Anapcil, Andrew ; Anypéesh, Andrew’s, 

Yuuteab, a schoolmaster ; y4itc1eBb, schoolmaster’s. 
Iapb, the czar; Wapést, ezar’s, 

Céinye, sun ; cdsnNeB%, sun’s, 


Oss. 2.—Possessive adjectives in b, #b, 4b, are met with 
only in the church Slavonic and old Russian, as : 


Tocuo4b, Lord, God ; Focnéjenb, Lord’s, 
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e. Adjectives ending in aut are formed from nouns in a, 
a; those in 518% from nouns in ga: 


Ay, Luke ; yriat, Luke's. 
Asiaa, uncles 4djgHt, uncle’s. 
Kopuéiaga, @ nurse ; KOpMHABQHAS, nurse's. 


Peter’s house, Herpost som. 
Andrew’s sister, AbApéepa cecTpa. 
The uncle’s field, Aajnuo 6ae. 
The brothers Petrov, Bpatpa .DeTpésal. 
The uncle’s fields, Asgjnan 1044. 


Oss. 3.—Personal possessive adjectives, like all other 
adjectives, agree in number, gender and case with the 
substantive to which they refer, and are declined according 
to the following table. 







om 
Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all genders. 
b a. 0. bl. 
a. Ol. a. BIX’. 
y- Ol. v. bIMB. 
Like the y: like the | like the nom. 
nom, or nom. or the gen. 
the gen. 
Instr. LIM‘. O10. LIMB. bIMH. 
Prep. OME. oii. OMB. BIXb. 
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I see the uncle’s daughter with the A pumy AAMABHY AOU CB ChINOMB YU- 


master’s son in the neighbour’s TeACBLIMD Bb COCHAOBOMS Caty- 
garden. 

Have you the sister’s gloves ¢ Y Bach 4H CECTpHan DepyaTEs ? 

I have not the sister’s gloves. Y mead HETD CéCTPHELIXDS DepyaTors. 


. Oss. 4.—Family names, as also names of towns or places 
in OBB, eB, and wut (b1Nb), are declined in the same way 
as personal possessive adjectives, except the prepositional 
case, which takes in the masculine and neuter $ instead 
of om. 


I was speaking with George Petrov Al ropopiiis ch Erspows Merposiws 


and Miss Ivanov about Mr. H AbBunci Heinosolt o rub. Op- 
Orlov. JOBB. 

I have not been in the village of A né Obit BL AepésAs MaKcnaoil, HO 
Maxina, but I have been in 6b11b BD Kies’ a Ickdss. 
Kiev and Pskov. 


Oss. 5.—In official documents, and sometimes in com- 
mon discourse, the words 4o4b, ‘daughter,’ and cb1H14, ‘son,’ 
are used with the patronymic, as: 


Peter son of John Orlov, Tétpt Heinoss chinb Opades. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, M4pba Heagosa 40% Pom4nosa. 


But in the language of the present day, in patronymic 
names, the terminations OBB, eBb, 0Ba, eBa are replaced by 
OBHY, CBHYb (H4b), OBNa, eBHa, and the terminations BBt, 
ana, by #4b, HHHUIHAa (HHA), as: 


Peter son of John Orlov, Herp Wsanosnys Opsds. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, Mapua Heanosia Pomanosa 
Sergius son of Elie Petrov, Ceprtil Habuisp Metpdse. 
Sophia daughter of Elie Petrov, Cooba Habdauuina Derpépa. 


Ors. 6.—Friends and acquaintances are familiarly ad- 
dressed by their Christian and patronymic instead of by 
their family names. 
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II. Generic adjectives (poyosbia), formed chiefly from 
names of animals ending in iii, osiii, eBlii. 


a. Adjectives in iii are formed from masculine and feminine 
nouns in 4, b, a, and from neuter nouns in (0, #Ta. 
Bapaut, & ram 3 Gapinitt port, ram’s horn, 
Co6o4b, a sable 3 co6dsi wx, sable-fur. 
Ko3a, a goat; K6aiil chips, goat-cheese. 
Tesata, calves ; Teatuiii xBocTs, calf’s-tail. 
Oss. 7.—In the formation of these adjectives the radical 
consonants 4, T, l,l, kK, X, before ili, change into i, 4, UI, as: 
Me.sbjb, a bear; measbxill, bear's, 
Osya, a sheep ; oncuill, sheep’s. 
PeGita, children ; peoayil, child’s, ete. 
6. The terminations opiii and esiii are added to monosy]l- 
labic nouns 1n 011, OH, 01'b, Ob, as: 
Ki6nt, a bug ; Kiondsill. Koub, a horse 3 Konisill. 
C10n, an elephant ; c1oudsiit. | Bosb, an ox; Boddsill. 
Oss. 8.—Generic adjectives in iff are also formed from 
some nouns signifying a human being in his physical attri- 
butes, different stations of life, sex, age, etc., as: 


La 
Yesoebkd, Man 3 ysowsuilt ra43b, man’s eye. 


Hact¥xt, a shepherd ; nactymiil. Bobi, a widow; BAGBif. 
Ba6a, a woman ; 6a6iil. Atsuna, a girl; absiuiil, etc. 
And also from the following: 

Bort, God ; Bom. | Bpart, enemy; Bpamil. 


Oss. 9.—English compound words and nouns in apposi- 
tion are rendered in Russian after the above manner, thus: 
A horse-shoe, Aomagnpaa noAKdsa, 
A tea-tray, Yaiiunit nosgoct. 


A brick-house, Kupnnanui 40m. 
A water-spout, Aomazenol 26106b. 


Q 
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Oss. 10.—The following adjectives are formed irregu- 


larly : 
Bpats, brother ; 6paTHHat. 
Myx, husband ; My KHBBB. 
flxceb, Jacob ; skOBIeBB. 


‘To hope, to expect, 


To rely, to depend upon. 


I hope, a nagbocs. 
Thou hopest, Th Hat bemca. 
He hopes, ont Hasterca. 


Sats, brother-in-law ; 3ATHHAD. 
Math, mother ; marepaHt. 
Ao, daughter ; AéuepHHs. 


. Hagbarsca. 


Hagbatbca wa (with the acc.) 


We hope, mur sabewca. 
You hope, Bu nagbetecb. 
They hope, oun #a,biotca, 


I hoped, a naaba.ica, zack, ete.| We hoped, mu naybaancs. 
Hope, najtiica, (imperative); plural, nagtiltecs. 


Does he hope to receive a letter 
to-day ? 

Do you expect to find her at home ¢ 

I do not expect it. 

Could one rely upon him % 

You may rely upon him. 

She relies upon him. 

He depends upon it. 

To find at home. 


To laugh, 


He laughs, ont cwbetca. 


Haséetca af 00% DO‘yIUTh nBCbYS 
cerojna ? 

Hayberecb an But 3acTaTs e& Aéua ? 

Al He Haltwcs. 

M6RHO 4H Ha Herd naytatsca ? 

Bul MévkKeTe Ha\bATECA Ha Herd. 

Onda naxtetca wa nerd, 

Ont naxbetca Ha $70. 

¢ 3actaTh Aonua. 


Curbateca, conjugated like 
naAbatTeca. 


| We laugh, ma cutéuca. 


Oss. 11.—The e accented in the terminations of the 
present indicative is always pronounced 6 (yo). 


Beef, robaquna. 

Ox flesh, rosbambe mAco. 
Mutton, 6upanuna. 

Sheep’s flesh, Gapinse mAco. 
Ox fat, Opfailt anps. 
Cow’s fat, Koposili ainps. 
Isinglass, puidill Rael. 
Roast veal, Te:aybe mapKée. 
Wolf’s den, poagba aMa. 


Sheep-skin, opéaba oY pa. 
Hare-skin, 34a4ba mKypa. 
Sable collar, co6é.ilt sopotadzt 
A comb-maker, rpe6eRmuEt. 
A knife-maker, Homesmuns. 
Help, assistance, N6MOMIb. ° 
Fur coat, my6a. 

Bear-skin, MC\BBAbA DIKY pa. 

A fox, ancuna, auca. 
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A coat lined with bear-skin. 


A coat lined with sable. 


A coat lined with fox-skin. 


Hy6a sa MeEABBRbCMB WEI. 
MeABbaKbA My6a. 


fu y6a Ha COOOALEND MBXY. 


Co661ba m1¥6a. 
Auicba wy¥6a. 


Oss. 12.—Generic adjectives follow the same declension 
as qualifying adjectives, taking however in all the cases 
b before the termination; as ptiGiii, ‘of fish;’ genitive 


pblObaro, dative pbidbemy, etc. 


The brother’s book. 
My brother’s book. 


Bp4tauna Rniira. 
Koura Moeré 6pita. 


Oss. 18.—Possessive adjectives are not used after pos- 


sessive pronouns. 


To teach, 
To learn (by heart), 
To learn, to study, 


What do you teach him ? 

T teach him the grammar. 

He is learning his lesson. 

He was learning the French and 
English languages. 

To learn to read and write. 

He can read and write. } 

He is a learned man. 


To praise, xsaauits (like s106iTb). 


I teach, a yty. 


Thou teachest, TH Yann. 


He teaches, out ¥uars. 
I taught, a yaias, a, 0. 


Yuits, gov. the acc. and dat. 
Yantb, gov. the ace. 
Yuntica, gov. the dat. 


Youy Bu eré yaute ¢ 

Al yay ero rpawMators. 

Ond YIHNTD cBo ypURB. 

OND YUHICA @pantly3ckoMy # auraill- 
CKOMY ASbIKAM. 

+ Vuiteca rpimars. 


+ Ont rpamatont, 


To play ee matith (like «1- 
To joke, OuTb). 

We teach, wb Yin, 

You teach, Bh yunte. 

They teach, oni yaar. 

We taught, MBI yuiltg. 


Do teach, yaH#; plural yite. 


| Exercist LX. 
What kind of fur is this?—It is the fur of a beaver. 
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From whom did Peter’s son buy it ?—He bought it from 
Constantine’s brother.—Who was at the uncle’s house ? 
The neighbour’s daughter, with the sister’s maid-servant, 
were there—Where are the master’s children ?—They are 
in the brother’s room.—What are they doing there ?—They 
are learning their lessons.—Do you like bear’s flesh ?—No, 
I do not like bear’s flesh, but I like veal and mutton. 
Whom do you see on that stone bridge, and whom 
under those trees?—I see the husband’s sister and the sister's 
son.— What do you expect to receive from Peter’s niece? 
I expect to receive a letter from her.—Do not rely upon 
him, because one could not rely upon him.—Where is the 
wife’s friend (fem.) going ?—She is going to the brother’s 
room, for the father’s hat.—Do you know the Lord’s Prayer ? 
Yes, I do, and I hope (that) all Christians know and read 
the Lord’s Prayer—Have you not the master’s ink ?—I 
have not, I have the uncle’s red ink.—Are the Sparrow- 
hills high ?—Yes, one could see from the Sparrow-hills all 
(Bech) Moscow.—What are these Chinese eating ?—They 
are eating swallows’ nests.—To whom are you going ?—I 
am going to Peter, son of John Souvarov.—Have you read 
Krylov’s fables ?—No, I have not read the fables of John, 
son of Andrew Krylov, but I have read Solovyev’s and 
Karamzin’s History of Russin.— Where were you on Sunday 
morning ?—I was at Saint Michael’s Church.—Where were 
John’s sons?’—They were in Saint Nicholas’s Church, and 
saw there the miracle-working (uyjoTBOputiii) image of this 
saint.— With whom is Mary, daughter of Peter, going in a 
coach ?—She is going with her friend the Countess Alexandra, 
dauchter of Nicholas.—Are shcep-skins dear ?—Yes, but 
not so dear as ox-skins.—Were you speaking with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, and her cousin Andrew, son of 
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Nicholas?—I spoke neither with the one nor the other, but 
with Alexandra, daughter of Nicholas.—W hat did the uncle’s 
maid-servant give to the cat ?—She gave to the cat some 
fish bones, and the dog a few beef bones. 


Exenrcisk LXI. 


Whose coach do you see ?—I see the brother’s coach.—Is 
this my sister's umbrella ?—No, it is not the sister’s, but 
the master’s umbreila.— Who is laughing so loudly ?—It is 
we who laugh.—You must not laugh so, it 1s unbecoming. 
We are laughing because what you say is very funny.—It 
is not true, you are laughing because you like to joke (play 
tricks).—-You are mistaken, sir, we never joke.—Where 
were you last year ?—I was in Siberia, where a Siberian 
gave me a few excellent reindeers’ horns —Upon whom 
and what do you rely ?—I rely upon God and God’s help 
only.—Does Jacob’s master teach your children well ?—He 
teaches them well, and my children do not learn badly. 
What have you in your hands ?—It is a bird’s nest.—What 
are these combmakers doing ?—They are making combs. 
What are they making them from?—From ox horns. 
What did you buy in the market the day before yesterday ? 
I bought two pood of sheep’s fat and five poods of 
cow’s fat.—Of what do the knifemakers make knife handles? 
They make them of reindeers’ horns.—Do you prefer roast 
beef to roast veal ?—Yes, I prefer the former to the latter, 
Which people prefer horse flesh to any (ncaniii) other? 
Calmuks and some other Asiatics—Have you many male 
relations ?—-I have many male, and still more female re- 
latives—Have you seen in Russian forests lions and 
lionesses ?—One can see these wild beasts in Asia and Africa 
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only, but not in Europe; and therefore I have not seen in 
Russia either lions or lionesses.—Where did you pass last 
winter ?—I passed it in a village—And I thought you were 
in Italy.—No, my parents could not give me any money 
this year, and therefore I could not go (nobxats).—What 
kind of fur-coat did he buy at the fair?—He bought a coat 
lined with beaver, with a sable collar. 


THIRTY-FIRST LESSON.—Tpigngars oépssiit Ypors. 


Is the master kind ? Ao6pt aa yaitesb ? 

The master is kind. Yatteib g0ops. 

Is the pupil diligent Dpasément 18 yeouEs ? 
The pupil is diligent. Yuenins opus ncod. 


Oss. 1.—An adjective when used as a predicate changes 
its full termination into an apocopated one. The apocope 
is made by changing the masculine terminations b1i, iii, 
into 4, b, and in the feminine and neuter by cutting off the 
final vowel, as: 

Ad6puiit, good ; apocopated, 406ps, A06pa, A06pd. 

Cuniit, blue ; apocopated, cuub, cuna.coHe. 

Asariil, long ; apocopated, qdaors, Aoard, Aoard. 

ropoxiil, bitter ; apocopated, répeRxt, ropbRa, ropbKé. 

Cookciinuii, tranquil ; apocopated, cooKdent, cnoKdlina, cooRdiino. 


Oss. 2.—Apocopated adjectives in %, preceded by two or 
more consonants, take the euphonic 0 or e. 


The vowel o is inserted : 


a. Before xb, preceded by 6, B, 0, M, H, 4, p, A,T, 3,C,T, as: 


Adsril, clever 3 A0BORB. rpowkif, loud ; rpé4oKrs. 
Poni, timid ; pdé6ors. Téngif, thin ; T6HORS. 
Kptaoxill, strong ; EpBuoRt. Cadanifi, sweet 5 cl41053, etc. 
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Exception. —Adjectives in xt, preceded by x, take @, instead of 0, as: 
Tauri, heavy ; TAKeKS. 
6. And in the following: 
Pé3pui, playful ; pb30B. Doanuil, full ; o6.1010. 


S108, wicked ; 36.15. Aosrili, long; Acdsor. 


The vowel e is inserted : 


a. In adjectives ending in 1, preceded by any consonant 
except J, as: 
Kpacuuil, red ; Kpacent. Btpawmtt, true ; Bipent. 
Yéctupil, honest ; yécteu. Csv6d,ubili, free; cBo6d,jentb. 
6. In those in ut, which are preceded by « soft (15), as: 


Ciibniii, strong 3 coscn. | Oduspouit, abundant ; o(iiscns. 


e. In the following: 
Tenant, Warm 3 TenC.1b. Ocrpiifi, sharp ; ocTéps. 
Cettaniil, bright ; cobres. Xutpuil, cunning, xutTéps. 
Kiuicauil, sour 3 KHCeAB. 
d. And in those which have 5 or ii before the ter- 
mination, as: 
répprili, bitter; répers. Boabnnitt, free; Boésenb. 
Boitkib, bold ; 60cK. Cnokolinuit, quiet ; cnoRdent. 
Exception.—octéiintiil, worthy; gocténu. 


Oss, 3. All other apocopated adjectives, althourh having 
two or more consonants before the termination, do not take 
any euphonic vowel. 


Té.sctit, thick ; To.1CcTB Ad6puh, kind ; gotps. 
Bérxiil, old ; GTX. Meptsnit, dead; mMepTBs. 
répauf, proud ; ropi. Taepjni, hard; TRépAb. 


Oss. 4.—Apocopated adjectives when joined to a sub- 
stantive by means of the auxiliary verb Onits, ‘ to be,’ have 
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all the genders and both numbers, but one case only—the 
nominative, as : 
Al qo6ps, A06pa, A06p6. I am kind. 
A Oblab J06pb, AoGpa, 46nd. I was kind. 
Al Gy Ay A0Ops, A06pa, Z06pd. I will be kind. 
Mat Aoopir. | We are kind, ete. 
Oss. 5.—When, however, an apocopated adjective is used 
in place of a qualifying adjective, it is declinable, as : 
Catte1b mécagt, bright moon ; genitive, cpfrsa Mbcaga, ete. 
Bbin pyka, white hands ; genitive, ObALIXS Py, ete. 
Oss. 6.—Qualifying adjectives in apocopated form are 
used in poetry only, and are distinguished from indeclinable 
ones by the tonic accent, which in the latter is generally 


changed, as : 
Hb pyra, white hands, 


Pyku 661m, the hands are white. 

Oss. 7.—Compound words formed of two substantives, or 
of a substantive and an apocopated adjective, although 
written together, have a distinct declension for each word ; 
as [apprpays, ‘Constantinople,’ genitive [aparpaga, dative 
IJaprorpasy, etc.; Hosroposs, * Novgorod,’ genitive Hosa- 
ropoda, dative Hosyroposy, ete. 


lam diligent. A opaséxens. 
Are you diligent?  UWpuaéan an ob t 
She is modest. Ona cKpowna. 

He is not poor. Onb Be 6bAcHB. 

Is he proud ? FopAb 4H O8t ? 
Who is happy ? Kto cqacTsuBt ? 
We are happy. Mbl CYacTABBBI. 


Oss. 8.—The present tense of the auxiliary verb 61iTb, 
‘to be,’ is always omitted, although understood. 


Lofty, sucérift. Exacting, Tpé6opatesbonl. 
Frank, oTKposéaawit. Domestic, 4omamalit. 
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Healthy, ssopésnit. 
Severe, strict, crpérii, 
Kind, xportriit. 
Content, AoBéabaBIit. 
Air, BO3\yX4. 

To sell, nposaedts (imperf. asp.). 
To jump, upbiraTs. 

To dance, TanqoBaTs. 

To ride, xatb Bepxow (definite). 


I could, 


‘ 


We could, wat moran. | 


T shall be able. 
We shall be able. 


Is it far to? 

From here, 

From there, 

What kind, what sort? 


What sort of a horse is yours ? 

He is very good. 

What sort of friend have you ? 

He is an excellent man. 

How is your linen? 

Our linen is very durable. 

What sort of new teacher have 
you got ? 


To dare, 


I dare, etc., a cub, TH cubemb, 
OBb cNBers. 
I dare not. 
Who dares ? 
I dare say. 


I dared, a cubis, cuBua, cubto. | 


Strong, 


The ox is strong. 
The horse is strong. 


Fertile, naogopdéanui. 
Nutritious, oatateapaill 
Clever, acrycnuiit. 

Liberal, méazpult. 

Sonorous, 3Byqnbiit. 

To sell, npoadtb (perf. asp.). 

To run, 6bratb. 

To know, 3Hatb. 

To ride, $3.uTb Bepxows (indef.). 


Al Mors, Moria, MOrs0. 
They could, oni! Morau. 


+A OVAY Bb CocToduin. 
Mul GY ACMD Bb COCTOAUIE. 


Aasek6 ag Ao? 
Orca. 

Orry 4a. 

RKak6st, (KaKkopoii) ? 
Rakosé paia admasrp 2? 
Ond o7ewb xopoutd. 
Kakosb Baulh opittesb ? 
Oud OTANTALI GTesORbRL. 
+ Kakosol Bam nosdtia ? 


Him goiétna 64enb mpoqnel. 
Kak0sb Ball HOBLIA yUNTCAD ? 


Cubrs. I. 1. 


We dare, etc., MI cubeu, BHI eutere, 
On CMBIOTD. 

fl ne cutio. 

kro cwtert. 

Curbo cKa3aTB. 

We dared, NB CME.AD. 


° wo u Sw 
Ciabapiii, Kpboniit. 


Bukb CHACHS. 
Adémajb cHabna. 
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Ice is strong. Aéxb EPBIORt. 
This tobacco is strong.  9T0Tb TaGaKb KPSOORS. 
Oss. 9.— Strong,’ implying physical strength, is rendered 
by ciiabnbii, and in other cases by xpburiii. 


To bloom, I[ptcru, opberp.* 
I bloom, etc., a QBETY, TH NBbTCUI, We bloom, mu uBLiTeMb. BRE WBbTE- 
OHD UBSTETD. Te, OU NBETYT. 
I bloomed, a yBtat, uBb14, nBbI6. We bloomed, wa neti. 
T shall bloom, a 6yA4y yBbcTi. We shall bloom, mb 6GyAcus OBtctil. 
What flowers bloom in your garden ! Karfe Btth QBbTyYTh Bb Bauicyd 
cary t 
Various flowers bloom inourgarden. Paé3nble QBSTH UBST{Tb Bb HAMexd 
caly. 
To be in flower, BbITb Bb UBLTY. 


All the trees are in flower. Bcb AepeBba Bb OBLTY. 


A rose, p6é3a. A forget-me-not, ne3a6f4na. 
A violet, isana. A lily, auisia. 
A tulip, riospoan. A clove, rso3,ika. 


To carry, to take to, ee definite. 


Hocutp, indefinite. 


What are you carrying ¢ Y10 BAI Aecete ! 
I carry now the flowers, A Hecy Tenepb NBBTL. 
Do you carry them often? YactTo 40 BI UXd nociuTe ? 
I carry them to him twice a day. A HOULY Xb eMy {BA pasa Bb Aegb. 
To wear clothes. + Hochith nate. 
To wear out clothes, ¢ HanocuTs m4aTbe. 
* Defin. Imperf. Asp. Indefin. Iinperf. Asp. 

fl necy, I carry ; A OMY. 

Th necéms, Thou carriest ; Th NOCHINb- 

Ont BecéeTb, He earries; OHB BOCHTS. 

Mur necéut, We carry; MBI HOCHMS. 

Bul EcceTe, You carry ; Hb! BOCATC. 


Oui necyTb, They carry; oud nocaTS. 
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l sécs, HecaA, necad, I carried ; A HOCHIS, HOCIAa, HOCHIO. 
fl O¥ay wectH, I shall carry ; A O¥AY HOCHTB. 
Hecii, neciite, carry ; HocH, pocuTe, 


Oss. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated the fol- 
lowing prepositional verbs formed from necti and HociTE. 
To bring, mpnuecti, monectH, MpHHOCITb. 
To carry away, YHeCTH, YHOCHT. 
To carry out, BLINCCTH, BLIHOCHT. 
To carry from, oTHeCTH, OTHOCITB. 
Oss. 11.—The prefix npa with verbs of motion generally 
indicates ‘ towards,’ and 00, ‘from,’ with reference to the 
place of the speaker. 


I came hither. Al opnmerd cwy4. 
I went thither, A coméat Ty Aa. 
I brought, A uopnnécs. 

I took to, Al nonéch. 


Exercise LAIT. 


Have your sons a kind master (teacher) ?—The master of 
my sons is very kind, but he is not strict enouch, and 
therefore my sons are inattentive and lazy.—What 
animals are useful to man?—dAIJ]] domestic animals are 
useful to man.—Do you want to buy that house with the 
garden ?—No, I do not, because although the house is fine 
and lofty, yet (u0) the rooms in it are small and low.—Is 
the garden large ?—No, the garden also is not large.—lIs 
it far from here to uncle’s fields ?—No, it is near to them 
from here-——Do you want to ride to the village of the 
countess B.?—No, I do not want to mde, because it is too 
far from here to the countess’s villaze—How are these 
wines ?——These wines have a very good -flavour (skycubli) 
but they are also very expensive.—Is the princess happy? 
She is very happy; her husband is kind and amiable, and 
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her children are charming and obedient.—Is the schooi- 
mistress’s friend sincere ?—Yes, she is sincere, faithful and 
kind, and both her daughters are intelligent and amiable. 
Is the bread new at your old baker’s ?—His bread is not 
‘as new as his neighbour’s, and the rye bread he has is too 
stale and too black.—What kind of sugar has your new 
merchant ?—It is white and cheap, but not sweet enough. 
What does the teacher say ?—He says that learning is 
bitter, but its fruits are sweet.—Are your rooms warm ? 
One is warm and the other cold, but the air in both is fresh 
and pure.—Is your brother stall ill ?—No, he is well, but 
my sister is very ill—Does this little girl want to work, 
to read and to write ?—No, she wants only to run, to jump 
and to dance.-—What sort of oats have these peasants ? 
Their oats are large (kpyoubiii) and cheap, but their hay is 
bad and not fresh.—Is your new clerk experienced ?—Yes, 
he is experienced and diligent, but he is very poor.—Whose 
horse is weak and lazy ?—Ours.—Is the winter in Italy 
warm ?—Yes, but this year the winter there was very 
cold.—Are men immortal ?—Npo, all men are mortal. 


Exercise LXIII. 


Is this painter clever ?—He is very clever and very 
modest.—Is your coffee sweet ?—No, it 1s bitter.—Is the 
water in that pot warm ?—No, the water of which you 
speak is not warm; it is still cold—How is the edge of 
your penknife ?—It is sharp, but the edge of my other 
knife is blunt.—Is the knife sharp ?—Not very.—W hat 
sort of a master is your new one ?—He is kind and liberal, 
but; my new mistress is wicked and mean.—Art thou faith- 
ful to thy new masters ?—Yes, but they are too severe and 
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too exacting.—Are your scissors sharp ’—They are blunt, 
but the tailoress’s scissors are sharp.— What is the gardener 
carrying ?—He is carrying the rake and the pitchfork. 
Where does he carry them to ?—He is carrying them into 
the garden.—Are not your candlesticks new ?—No, they 
are already old.—Are they of silver or of pewter ?—They 
are of English pewter.—Give me a sharp fork, this one is 
too blunt.—I have no sharp forks, all my forks are blunt. 
Do you know this gentleman ?—Yes, I know him; he is 
very insolent and sly, and therefore no one likes him. 
What did you want to say ?—I wanted to say, that I shall 
not be able to give you any flowers.—Are the flowers in 
your garden blooming already ?—No, not yet, but they 
will be blooming soon.—What colours do you prefer ?—I 
prefer the blue and green colours to all others.—Have you 
many flowers in your garden ?—No, not many, we have 
only roses, forget-me-nots, violets, lilies, cloves and a few 
other flowers.—Which trees in Northern Russia are green 
even in winter ?—Firs and pines only are green in winter. 
Where does the cook take the firewood to?—He takes 
it to the kitchen.—Does he take it often thither ?—He 
carries it only when his master orders him.—Waiter, bring 
me a glass of wine.—Yes, sir.—Can you go (in a vehicle) 
with us to-day to the play ?—No, I cannot go with you, I 
have to be at home to-day. 
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THIRTY-SECOND LESSON.—Tpaanats propo Ypors. 


Or tHE InrinitivE Moon. 
O neonpesbiénnoms naK.onénin. 


In order to conjugate Russian verbs it is essential to 
know beforehand their two fundamental forms, viz. the 
infinitive and the third person plural of the present indica- 
tive; and in verbs wanting the present tense, the third 
person plural of the future. 


There are in Russian two conjugations only, which 
embrace all the regular verbs, with all their so-called aspects 
(sua). These conjugations are distinguished by the in- 
flexions of the second person singular and the third person 
plural of the present. 


a. The first conjugation comprises the verbs having the 
second person singular ending in ems and the third person 
plural in yrb or WT, as: 


Hjcub, thou goest ; #4¥T?, they go. 
Yutacwb, thou readest ; yuTars, they read. 


b. The second conjugation compriscs the verbs having 
the second person singular in nm and third person plural 
1D aTb OF ATS, as: 

Aemuorb, thou liest down; acmirs, they lie down, 
Fopopsimis, thou speakest ; rosopits, they speak. 

All regular verbs, according to the termination of the 
infinitive, and the inflexion of its first person singular of 
the present indicative, are subdivided into ten classes; of 
which the first eight belong to the first, and the two last 
(the ninth and tenth) to the second conjugation. 
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Crass 1 hasthe infinitive in rb, and the first person in 10, 


preceded by a vowel, which is preserved in conjugation. 
Atia-Tb, to do; Absa-1, I do. 
Mtni-tb, to change ; mbaf-w, I change. 
Hnt-rh, to have; m6-1, I have, 
fau-th, to rot; rai-1 I rot. 
Ay-tb, to blow ; ay-w, I blow. 


Crass 2 has the infinitive in arb preceded by a consonant, 
and in atb after a vowel, having the first person in 10, as: 
Opts, to plough ; opi, I plough. 
Céats, to sow; ch, I sow. 


To shake, 
To slumber, to doze, 
To drip, 


I shake, ete, a rosc6., TH KOIé- 
Guemb, On KOICGACTb. 

I shook, a Kosc6i4b. 

I will shake, a 6¥ay RoseOdTb. 


Rosedatb. 
Apemats. 


Kamath. 

We shake, etc., Mit KOacO61eMb, BL 
Ko1CG.1cTe, ORH KOICOAWTS. 

We shook, MBI Kote6i.18. 

We will shake, mil 6yACMb RescOatb. 


I. 2. 


Oxs. 1.—Verbs of the second class in atb, preceded by 
6, 0, or m, take in the first person an 4 before 10. 


It drips, xanszers. 
It dripped, x4nazo. 
It rains, AomAb BACTS. 
It was raining, Méi1b A0HAb. 
Rain, 407%.1b. 
Hail, rpazs. 
Thunder, rpows. 
Thunderstorm, rpo34. 
It lightens (the lightning flashes), 
We shall have rain. 
It has left off raining. 


To swallow, 
To gnaw, 
I gnaw, a riony, TH T4i6Keulb, OD 


radmer. 
I gnawed, a ra0gasb. 


It drizzles, xpanacrs. 

It drizzled, Kpanaso. 

It snows, cubrs AAcTS. 

It was snowing, Wé1b COBIB. 
Snow, cnbrt. 

It hails, rpayp o fet. 

It thunders, rpows rpemirb 
Lightning, méania. 

Moé.sia cpepriers 

ByAeTb A0i Ab. 

AomwK Ab DpPOMesB. 

Taotats. I. 1. 

Taosatp. I. 2. 

We gnaw, MBI raGmeus, BLI ridme- 


Te, OM FAGHYTD. 
We gnawed, MBI rd0AaJH. 
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Oss. 2.—The consonants 4, T, 3, Cc, I, K, X, 1n verbs ol 
the second class, change into #, 4, or m1. 


To wave, to brandish, Maxarb. 
To breathe, Apimats. 
I. 2. 
To cut, _ Pé3ats. 
To write, Tlucats. 
I breathe, a quay, ete. I wave, a mamy, ete. 
I breathed, a Animas. I waved, a mMaxars. 
I shall breathe, a 6y Ay Abb. I will wave, a 6y4y MaxatB. 
Breathe, ALiwii, AbIWuuTe. Wave, Mall, Mawiuite. 
2 I eae : 
Both, hakb—takt o 
I{—ng. 
And, I. 


Both (the one and the other), Il tors, w apyrdii. 


Ons. 3.—TIwo or more subjects in the singular, connected 
by either of the above copulative conjunctions, require the 
verb or the attribute in the plural. 


John and Nicholas are ill. pie’ & HeKosail Gospnut. 

The Apostles Peter and Paul. Audéctosn Détps a Daresp. 

Both Mary and Laura are my pupils. [Kakb Mapia taxb w daypa Mou yz 

BIBI. 

Both Moscow and London are cities. H Moceba a Aé6nz08% ropoyd. 

Both are immortal. is H ToTb # Apyroii Geacuc pans. 

Either one or the other will be at ¢ 160 ToTb, 4860 Apyrél O¥AeTA y 
our house. Hach. 

Neither one nor the other will be ¢ Ua tors, HA Apyroit ne b6yJeTS 
here. BABCb. 


Oss. 4,—The predicate is put in the singular when two 
or more subjects in the singular, and of the same gender, 
are connected by a conjunction, denoting an exclusive 
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action attributed either to one of the two subjects, or to 
each alternatively. The following conjunctions are of this 
class : 


Either,—or, Ai60,—ah6o. 
Neither,—nor, Hu,—nu. 
Not only,—but, Ile T61bKO,—HO H. 
First one,—then, To,—10. 
Either one or the other will be re- di60 tors, au6o Apyro 6yAerb Rar- 
compensed. pam jcat. 
Neither cold nor heat acts upon him. Hw x6101%, Ha ~Maps we AbiicTByeTS 
. Ba Herod. 


Notonly you, but Ialso was not there, He r615KO Bh, HO H A BC ObLID TaN. 
First one and then another was To o4uas, TO Apyrdd cupamHsaas O 
asking about you. Bach. 


Oss. 5.— When, however, the subjects connected by alter- 
native conjunctions are of different gender, and have for 
their predicate an adjective or a verb in the past tense, the 
predicate is put in the plural. 


Heat or cold is injurious. Kap> han cr¥ma BpeAwM, 

Neither he nor she was there. Ha 081, 8H OH HE OMIM TAM. 

Either the brother or the sister will  dui6o Opars, 460 cecTp& OY AyTb Ha- 
be recompensed. rpax jenn. 


Oss, 6.—An adjective referring to two nouns of different 
gender agrees in gender with the masculine, and is put in the 


plural, 


The kind king and queen. A66puie Kopé1b w Roposésa. 
The industrious father and mother Tpygosdusne oTcyt H MaTb ObAnL. 
are poor. 
Oss. 7.—A common noun, referring to two or more pro- 
per names, or to adjectives, must be in the plural. 


The rivers Dnieper and Volgaare PKA Autaps a Bosra cyaox6Aan. 
navigable, 
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N icholas and Andrew are brothers. Harosai w Anapél Oparna. 
The Black and Caspian Seas abound Mopa Yépsoe a Racuilickoe m306u- 


in fish. AYWTD pii6oi. 
Recompensed, narpaxAcnanit. To act, AblictBoBaTs. 
Conscience, céstctb, f. Sealing-wax, cypry 4. 
A table-napkin, catoérka. A wafer, 061aTKa. 
A table-cloth, créteprs. To seal, newtatb. 
Out, + Ha asops. 
How is it out of doors ¥ Kakos6 ga xBops? 
It is very dark out. Ha asops 6yenb TemHd, 
A heavy storm. CiiubHad rpo3a. 


ExercisE LXIV. 


Does your brother or sister know where our school- 
mistress is now?—No, neither my brother nor my sister 
knows where she is now.—Are the plate and the dish 
clean ?—No, neither the plate nor the dish is clean.—lIs 
this good ?—Neither this nor that 1s good.—Who told her 
that the kind father and mother are ill ?—Either Nicholas 
or his brother said so.—Is there not some one ill in this 
house ?—Either the father or the son is illAre the 
brother and sister well?—Neither the brother nor the 
sister is well—Had you many brothers ?—TI had (6s140) 
two brothers and one sister—Is the city of Moscow 
pretty ?—Yes, the city of Moscow is large and fine. 
Has your niece been in the fine city of Moscow ?—No, 
but she was in the city of Athens —Where are this monk 
and that clergyman going?—They are going into the 
temple—What are you cutting?—I am cutting bread. 
What are this tailor and that bootmaker cutting ?—The 
tailor is cutting red and blue cloth, and the bootmaker is 
cutting yellow and black leather—Will they both be 


Nee a ny ne me 
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recompensed ?—Either he or his son will be recompensed. 
Will the brother or sister be recompensed also ?—Neither 
the brother nor the sister will be recompensed.—Is Athens 
now rich?—TI can say that the ancient (a4pésaiii) city of Athens 
was great and rich, but modern (nospiii) Athens is small 
and poor.—Does he or his brother see on that little table 
the new works of the celebrated authoress ?—Neither he 
nor his brother see on that little table any books.—Where 
have the boy and the little girl been with their poor sick 
little dog ?—They were in their parents’ warm litile room. 
Who wanted to give you a new linen napkin [—The faith- 
ful servant of my good friend Alexander, son of Peter. 
Who has been reading this book ?—The master and his 
lady pupil were reading it—Did your servant bring a 
tumbler and a wine-glass ?/—Yes, she did, but neither were 
clean.—Who is there dozing in the uncle’s easy-chair? 
The old nurse is dozing.—Could she come to you yester- 
day ?—She could, but she would not.—Do you see the 
table and all that is on it?—I see the table, but I see 
nothing on it. 


Exercise LXV. 


Was it raining or snowing yesterday ?—No, there was 
no rain or snow yesterday, but the day before yesterday 
and on Wednesday last week the weather was very bad. 
Has it left off raining ?—No, it has not yet left off raining, 
and therefore we cannot go for a walk.—Does the countess 
like to ride on horseback ?—Yes, she does very much. 
Who likes to read and to write ?—The diligent lady pupil. 
Does she write well already ?—No, she docs not write well 
yet.—Had this servant something new ?—She had a new 
dress and a handkerchief, which her kind mistress gave 
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(noxapiits) her.—Has our old laundress brought the linen 
already ?—No, she will bring it to-morrow.—Who carried 
away from here the table-cloth, which the servant brought ? 
No one carried it away, it is here on the table-—Where 
is that dragoon galloping to ?—He is not galloping, but is 
going at a trot.—Where did the maid-servant carry away 
my yellow dress to?—She has taken it to the bed-room. 
Happy is one whose conscience is pure.-—Who took my 
steel pens?—Either the master or his pupil took them. 
Has the servant brought the new tumblers and wine- 
glasses already ?—Not yet, but there he is coming himself, 
and is carrying not only the new tumblers and wine-glasses, 
but also a table-cloth and a few knives, forks, spoons and 
table-napkins.—To whom are you writing this letter ?—I 
am writing to my daughter.——Do you not want some 
wafers ?—No, I do not want any wafers, I always seal my 
letters with red or black sealing-wax ; but light this wax 
candle, if you please, for me.—There it is, I have lit it.—I 
thank you then very much, I want nothing more-—Where 
did the maid-servant go?—She went into the garden for 
the children, because it is already time for them to take 
tea.—Go to the garden and bring (uapasecri) the chil- 
dren here, because it thunders and lightens.—But they 
are not afraid of thunder or lightning.—I know that, 
but the governess says that in such weather they should 
be in the room and not out.—Is the storm outside heavy ? 
The storm is not very heavy.—Is the sky clear ?—No, 
there are still thick clouds passing (xojiTb), so that I 
think we shall have a thunderstorm. 
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THIRTY-THIRD LESSON, 
Tpuauats Tpétilt Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 
Crass 8 has the infinitive in oTb, preceded by 04, op, first 
person in 0: 
Koa6rts, to prick ; 0.110, I prick. 


Oss. 1.—There are but five verbs with this endine. 


Crass 4 has the infinitive in satb, preceded by e, 0, first 
person in W, before which e is changed into 10 (me, ¥e, Me 
are changed into my, 4y, my), and o into y. 

Tope-Bitb, to grieve ; rop-¥-10, I grieve. 


HKe-pitb, to chew ; m-y-10, I chew. 
Copbr0-Batb, to advise ; copbt-y-10, I advise. 


I was writing, a mHCat. I did, a abaas. 

I was ploughing, a maxi. I grieved, a ropeBars. 
I was drinking, a mit.1%. Tadvised, a coptroBas. 
I was working, a paodtass. I read, a antaat. 

I led, # Béut. I rode, a $xa.t. 


Oss. 2.—Russian verbs have one past tense only; thus, 
“Twas working,” “I did work,” “I worked,” etc., are ren- 
dered A paddrass. 

Where have you been ? Pxb Be Onin? 
I was at Calais. Al Onab BB Kase, 


Oss. 3.—Foreign nouns ending in 0,e, y, 0 are inde- 


clinable. 


The weather. Horé sa. 
How is the weather ? Raropa noré3a? 
It is fine weather. Upexpicuaa norésja. 


It is bad weather. Aypuda norésa. 
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Oss. 4.—‘It is,’ being the present tense of the imper- 
sonal verb ects, is not translated: 


It is cold. 
It is warm. 


X30586. 
Ten46. 


Ons. 5.—‘ It is,’ ecrb, when referring to an indefinite 
adjective, is not translated, and the adjective is put in the 


neuter. 


These indefinite adjectives in the neuter, used with the 
impersonal verb ectb, ‘it is,’ form compound impersonal 
verbs, which govern the dative: 


I am cold. 

I was cold. 

I shall he cold. 

Who will be pleased t 
He will be pleased. 
It will be cold. 

Were you warm f 

I was very hot. 

Who feels very hot ? 


Out (of doors), 


How is it out of doors? 
It is very damp out. 

It is foggy. 

It is dry. 


Dull, macuyparutt. 
Dry, cyxoii. 

Hot, maprid. 

The weather, noré4a. 


Mus (ecth) xosoand, 
Mat 61140 xo10,1n6. 
Mat 6¥AeTd x010480, 
Komy 6yaerb apiitao 2 
Emy Oy AeTb upiituo. 
BY AeTb x0s04ud. 

BE10 4H Baws TenI36 & 
Ba40 GyeHb Mipko. 
Rowy dveab mxapko ? 


Ila azops. 


Kakos6 wa asopt? 
Ha ABopé ceipo. 
Tymanuo. 

Cyxo. 


Damp, wet, capt. 
Clear, bright, acs. 
Dark, Témaniit. 

Bad weather, nenord,4a. 


Oss, 6.—When the subject consists of a proper and 
common noun the predicate agrees in gender with the latter : 


The city ot Riga is rich. 
The river Dnieper is deep. 


r'épogt Para 6orars. 
Psna Anbups rayoora. 
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Oss. 7.—Two or more adjectives in the singular, when 
used in the genitive, dative, instrumental, or prepositional 
cases, require the noun to which they refer to be put in the 


plural : 


I do not like white and black 
(colours). 

In the high and low houses the 
rooms are small. 


fl He 406410 YépHarc B Obaaro KEb~ 
TOBD- 

Bb BLICOKOWE H RMU3KOMB AOMAX ROM~ 
Hath Math. 


Oss. 8.—In the nominative case, however, after a few 
adjectives in the singular, the substantive is put in the 
singular and not in the plural. 


The red and white houses are high. 
White and black colours are opposites. 


Kpfcnufi m Obi A0M> BRICORE. 

Bhinlh mw Ypan OBST DPOTBBONO- 
JORBBI. 

The first and second hours are Dépswit m Brop6# yact uposejeri. 


spent. 
To feel, 


I feel, a 4¥BCTBYD. 

Thou feelest, TH aYBcTByemb. 
He feels, onb 4¥sCTBYeTD. 

I felt, a 4¥BCTBOBaIB, a, 0. 

I shall feel, a GyAy I9BCTBOBATS. 


Uyscrsosats, I, 4. 


We feel, mui 4yBCTByews. 

You feel, Bar v¥ecrByete. 

They feel, on ayectBylOTS. 

We felt, mun 4¥BcTBOBAIH. 

We shall feel, mu Oy Jews 9¥BCTBO. 
BaTb. 

Feel, s¥sctsyf; plural, yy scrBylire. 


How do you feel ¢ Fars Bu ce6d a¥sctaycre ? 
Less, fewer, Ménte. 
Less, fewer—than, Méste—némesn. 


He hie fewer horses than I. 
He has less cloth than you. 


Y neré uénte zomarélt némern y NCRS 
Y neré méute cykna a¢mKeam y Bact. 


Orns. 9.—‘ Less’ and ‘fewer’ are rendered by ménte, 
which governs the genitive. 
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Much, 
Much better. 
Much worse. 
Much stronger. 
Much weaker. 


Topa3qo. 
Fop4340 4yame. 
Topazqo xy me. 
Topa34jo caabate. 
Topa3,4o caadte. 


Oss. 10.—‘ Much,’ before a comparative, is translated 


ropa34o. 
Do you drink wine ? 
Does he not speak ? 
Was then the house his ? 
Yes, it was his. 


+ P43e% Bh nbéte BAH ? 
+ Piast 08% He ropopaTt ? 
+ PaspB Aom Oblaa ero? 
Aa, $to 654d eré Aout. 


Oss. 11.—English interrogative sentences expressing 
doubt, or in which ‘do’ is used with a certain emphasis, are 


rendered by pasbb. 


To draw, 
To fret, 
To fret after, 


To draw a picture. 

To draw a picture (likeness). 
He drew a picture. 

He was drawing. 


It hails, 


It freezes, 


To-day the weather is fine, but the 
day before yesterday we had 
rain. 

It was damp yesterday, but to-mor- 
row it will be dry. 

It rains fast. 

We shall have rain. 

The thunderstorm has ceased. 

Storm, 6¥pa. 
Sleet, rozo1é4nma. 
Warmth, tema6. 


Pacopats. 

TockoBatb. 

TockosaTb m0 (with the pre- 
positional). 

HapacosAts xaptuay. 

Hapacosats noptpcrs. 


Oud HapHcoBash KapTeay. 
Ond pHcoBiut. 


Tpaab HAers. 
Moposurts (impersonal verb). 


Cer6aga npekpacaaa noré{a, HO TpéTs- 
ATO ANA WEIb AOMAL. 


Byepa 6640 chipo, HO BaBTpa OY AeTS 
cy xo. 

Haers cHAbHnI AOR AB 

BYAeTh AOR Ab. 

rpo3a npomaa, 

Frost, mopdat. 

Hail, rpagt. 

The cold, x6104%. 


a A A LS 
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Exercise LXVI. 


What are you doing there ?—I am drawing.— What are 
you drawing ?—I am drawing a little horse for my sister. 
Does this officer’s sister dance well ?—She dances excel- 
lently.—With whom did your niece dance at the countess’s 
ball ?—She did not dance with anybody, she never dances. 
Whom is this little girl kissing ?—She kisses her kind 
nurse.—After whom is this unfortunate widow fretting ? 
She is fretting after her son—Where is her son ?—He is 
abroad.— Who has fewer friends than we ?—We have fewer 
‘friends than you.—Has the German as much of your money 
as of his own ?—He has less of his own than of ours.—W hat 
have you seen in Riga ?—I saw there many lofty houses 
and many broad streets, but few large gardens, and not a 
single park.—HavelI taken your gloves, or my own ?—You 
have taken your own, and my sister took mine.—What 
kind of weather had you yesterday in the village ?—It was 
very cold there the day before yesterday, but yesterday it 
was warm.— Which dresses did she bring ?—She brought 
the white and yellow dresses.—Did not she bring the red 
also ?——No, she did not bring it.—How is the road ?—The 
road is very bad.—Has their neighbour as many dogs as 
horses ?—He has fewer of the latter than of the former. 
Has the merchant as many ships as we f—He has fewer 
ships than we, and we have less corn than he.—Is it hot 
out ?—No, it is raining.—Were the peasants sowing barley 
yesterday ?—-No, the whole of yesterday it was snowing 
and hailing.—It has left off snowing now, and therefore go 
and tell the peasants that they may sow the corn.—How 
are your meadows f—They are already green.—Why did 
you not come to us yesterday ?—I did not come to you 
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because the weather was too bad.—Does this Italian draw 
well ?—Yes, but that Frenchman draws still better.—Did 
the German describe France well ?—He described it much 
better than the Italian—wWhich pen had you and which 
had he ?—I had the pen you see here, and he had my sister’s 
pen.—Does your sister write as well as you ?—She writes 
much better than I.—Did the saundress wash your linen? 
What kind of wreath had the charming pide on her head P 
She had a wreath of real flowers. 


Exercise LXVII. 


Is her dress as pretty as mine ?—Her dress is much pret- 
tier than yours.—How is the weather to-day out ?—The 
weather to-day 1s much better than yesterday.—lIs it rain- 
ing ?—No, it has left off raining, only it is a little dull. 
You are pale to-day, are you ill then ?—No, I am not ill, 
but I do not feel quite well.—How did you feel (yourself) 
yesterday f—I felt much better than to-day.—lIs the cold 
great to-day ?—No, it is not cold to-day, one may even say 
that it 1s warm, but the weather is disagreeable-—Has the 
cook brought the boiled eggs ?—Yes, she has brought them 
already.—Are you going on foot to the railway ?—No, I 
do not like to go on foot, I am going in a carriage, and I 
have already sent my servant for one.—Did she cook to- 
day ?—Yes, she made a soup with greens, and roasted a fat 
turkey, which I will eat at my dinner with some salad. 
How many times have you been this year to the French 
plays ?—Only three times; only five times.—How many 
horses have you got ?—I have a pair only, but they gallop 
excellently.—Who is this woman ?—It 1s the woman who 
washes -our linen.—Does she wash also the floors ?—She 
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does not wash any floors, she washes linen only.—Whose 
is that charming child that plays at ball in the garden yon- 
der ?—It is the rich banker’s little son.—Where did you 
bring these fruits from ?—I brought them from the garden. 
Are they ripe ?—They are riper than those which our kind 
aunt brought for us yesterday. 


THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Tpugngatb yerBéeptelit Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 


Crass 5 has the infinitive in ats preceded by a consonant, 
first person in y: 


Ps-atb, to tear; ps-y, I tear. 
HKy-atb, to wait; m4-y, I wait. 


Crass 6 the infinitive in tb preceded by a vowel, first 
person in BY, MY, HY: 

Hin-tb, to live; ma-By, I live. 
Hani-tb, to swim ; o.An-by, I swim. 

Oxs. 1.—Of the twelve verbs belonging to this class, six 
only preserve the vowel in the indicative; the other six 
have the vowel before m, u, either changed or left out, as: 

whatb, to squeeze 3 MMY, I squeeze. 
fitn, to take ; amy, I take. 

Crass 7 has the infinitive in 15 or TH, first person in y 
after consonants 6, 4, T, 3, C, p, I, K 


Bec-1H, to lead ; se-1¥, I lead. 
I'pec-t#, to row ; rpe-6y, I row. 
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Crass 8 has the infinitive in ayrt, first person in HY pre- 
ceded generally by a consonant: 


346-HyTb, to feel cold; 3f6-Hy, I feel cold. 

Aug-pytb, to adhere ; aua-8y, I adhere. 
To take, Bpatp, L5 
To call, 3Bath, 


Oss. 2.—Some monosyllabic verbs of the fifth class take 
the euphonic e or 0: 


I take, etc., a Gepy, TH Ocpémb, Onb I call, etc., a 30B¥, TH 30BUMIb, OnB 
Oepéers. 30BETB, 

We take, etc., mpi Gepéut, BH GeptTe, We call, etc., MBI 80BEMB, BH 30BeTe, 
on GepyTs. on 20BYTD. 


I called, a 3Ba4%, 38014, 3BaI6. 
We called, MbI 3BaiH. 

I will call, a 6¥ay aBarTb. 

We will call, mnt 6¥Aeub 3BaTb. 
Call, s0bu, s0BHTe. 


To take, bparb, imperfect aspect. 
Bsatb, perfect aspect. 


I took, a 6par. We have taken, mui B3418, 

We took, mbi 6pain. I will take, etc., a BO3bMY, TH BO3b- 
I will take, a 6y¥ay OpaTs, ete. MEUIb, OBS BOSbNETB. 

We will take, msl 6y Jem 6paTb, etc. We will take, etc., MBI BOSLMEMS, BB 
I have taken, A B3A1B. BO3bMUTe, OBH BO3bMY Th. 

Take, Gepi, Gepiite. Take, BoabMa, BOSLMHTC. 


Not long ago, lately, jasaya. 
The other day, lately, Haméqua. 


He was at home not long ago. On®d A4BH9a OWIb AON. 

We saw him the other day. Mal BHAtAH ero HaWGAHE. 
In summer, 670M. In autumn, dcenbn. 
In spring, Becaén. In winter, 3BM6N. 


In the morning, ytpom?. At night, Hdéqbn. 
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Oss. 3.—Times of the day or seasons, in answer to the 
question ‘ when ?’ ‘ at what time?’ when standing alone, are 
put in the instrumental case; but when they are in con- 
junction with some determinative word they are put in the 
accusative, with the preposition BB. 


It is warm in summer, but coldin  Attowb mApKo, HO 6cenbwO HB SHENG” 


autumn and winter. xou0 4nd. 
This winter is extremely cold. Hirbuiiad 88Ma YpesBIahBO x0- 
40jua. 
Last summer we had very little Bb mpouls0e abTO y Hach 64140 6qeHb 
fruit. Mi40 141016Bb, 
Last night he came to us. Bb OpPOWAyO HOI OAS DOPAMEIB BB 
Hat. 
He came at night. Out opumést HOI, 
1am a man and she is a woman. + A MyxdHga a ond wComuna. 


Oss. 4.—A substantive predicate is put in the nominative 
when connected with the subject of the proposition by the 
present tense of the verb ‘ to be,’ OpiTb. 


A man is a sensible being. Yesonbx ects cymectad pasyMaoe. 

London and Moscow are cities. A60,0nb H MOCKBa CyTb ropo,sa. 

Both the horse and the ass are H a6magb w OCéAB CyTh AoMamuia 
domestic animals. *KHBOTHBIA. 

Both Andrew and Nicholas were Anypéh a Haro Of4n Adanon 
uncle’s children. Abra. 

Adam was the first husbandman. fAjaub OblZb n¢pBLMS seMse\bib- 

eM. 


Oss. 5.—A substantive predicate connected with the 
subject by the past tense of the verb Onits, ‘ 6n14%,’ is put in 
the nominative when it denotes some natural state of the 
subject, and in the instrumental when it denotes some state 
dependent on some act of the subject; in the latter case 
the verb 6p115 becomes a predicate, and the substantive its 
complement. 

Cain was Adam’s son. Ranh ObIb CHEB AjJAMa. 
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Cain was the murderer of his bro- 
ther Abel. 

He was my brother. 

He was a diligent boy, but now he 
is lazy. 
Intolerable, necadécanit. 
Suffocating, ayumi. 
Dusty, obiabaniil. 
Windy, pbrpauuit. 
Witty, ocrpoymubiii. 
To write, Hanucats, perf. asp. 
A criminal, npectymHHR>. 


Kano 6yxb yOiigew Optra csoerd 
Abeta. 

Out Ob11b Moll Opars. 

Oab 6nIb OpHAcKAbIMS MAILINRONS, 
&@ TCOCph ABBMBD. 


Heat, mapp, mapa. 
Sultriness, 3n0if. 

Temperate, yubpenaul. 
Overwhelmed, coxpywénamil. 


Still, calm, rixitt. 


To finish ploughing, senaxits. 
An evil-doer, 3104bi. 


Rough sea, 6¥puoe mdpe. 
Pleased, glad, Pays, a, 0, (gov. the dat.). 
Oss. 6.—The adjective pags has the apocopated form only. 
Who is glad to see you ? Kto pax BUSTS Bact f 
I am glad. Al paar. 
Is she glad ? Paja 4H 08a ? 


He is glad you came. 

I am glad of it. 

Good morning. 

I wish you good health. 


Ous pag ITO BY IPHULAB. 

fl Sromy pags. 

SApascTey lite. 

t Adoparo ajop6nba (mexiw Baws). 


Oss. 7.—shes410 pamt, ‘ I wish you,’ is usually omitted. 


Other (the rest), 


Peter and John had some tobacco, 
but all the others had none. 

Only this river is navigable, all 
others are not. 


Summer, adjective, sbraiit. 
Winter, adjective, sumuill. 
The learning, study, yaéuie. 
Abraham, Aspaayt. 

Abel, Asesb. 


pdéaid. 


Y Derpa wy Cepréa 6uab ra6ins, 20 
y BCBXD npdwAxt aé 6n40. 
TéabKo Sta pbRa cysoxd4na, Bch 1pd- 

gia He CYAOX64nHI. 


Spring, adjectire, pecénnift. 
Autumn, adjective, océapilt, 
Morning, adjective, $1pennlll. 
Adam, Ajavb. 

Eve, Esa. 


Et cetera, a updyee. 
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Exercise LX VITI. 


Who were the first people ?—-Adam and Eve were the 
first people-—Has your friend always been a master ?—No, 
he was formerly a military man.—Who was the murderer 
of Abel?—-His brother Cain.—Were you at the grand 
duchess’s ball ?—Yes, but only a few guests danced at that 
ball, all the others played at cards.— Was your school- 
mistress with you at the theatre ?—She was not there, but 
-her husband was there with me; he felt cold, but I felt 
warm.—Did you go to the village on horseback or in a 
carriage ?—The road was very dusty, and therefore I went 
on horseback, and not in a carriage.—We had a fine, light 
coach and four excellent horses.—How was the road in 
spring? —Extremely muddy.—And the weather?—It was 
fnghtfully cold, and our fur-coats were not warm enough. 
How is the climate in Russia ?—It is very hot and dusty 
there in summer, in winter very cold and dry, in spring 
it is temperate, but muddy, and in autumn, although 
not cold, yet very damp.— With whom are you going home 
in the evening ?—With Captain Petrof.—How many sisters 
had your neighbour, the tailoress?—She had five sisters, 
Had not she three little girls and two boys ?—No, all her 
children were girls. —Are the horse and the ass useful animals? 
Both the horse and the ass are useful animals.—How is 
the country in which you passed all last summer ?—lIt is 
a charming oue.—You see there large forests, with old hich 
pines, fertile fields, luxuriant green meadows; you see 
there healthy people only, men and women, old men and 
children, and not a single pale or unhealthy face.—Did the 
young Frenchmen that were with you on the steamer eat 
much ?—They ate little, but they drank much.—Did the 
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pretty Frenchwomen drink much also ?—They did not eat, 
did not drink, and did not talk with anybody.—Was the 
sea calm ?—During the day it was calm, but in the evening, 
at night, and early in the morning it was very stormy. 
How are the summer days in Siberia ?—The summer days 
in that country are tolerably warm, but the long winter 
nights are very cold. . 


Peanctan LXIX.: 


Who is calling you ?—The gardener is calling me.—Did 
the gardener’s wife call you also?—No, she did not call 
me.—Do you take your son with you to the theatre ?—No, 
I never take him with me, because he is still too young. 
Whom are they calling ?—They call nobody.—What are 
you taking there?—I take the book which you have 
ordered me to take.—Call your brother and tell him that 
it is time to dine, and that all in the dining-room are 
already dining.—I called him twice, but he says that he 
cannot come, because he has to learn his lessons.—Have 
you seen in the prison the obstinate criminal, who has 
fetters on his hands and feet ?—I saw him, but he is not 
obstinate now, but overwhelmed with grief and misfortune ; 
he is now no longer an evildoer, but an unfortunate man. 
Why do you tear this velvet?—I do not tear it, but cut 
it.— Where do you live in winter ?—We live in winter and 
autumn in town, and in summer and spring in the village. 
Do you feel cold in winter ?—I feel cold when out, but I 
do not feel cold in the room.—Have you taken a cigar 
already ?—No, I have not yet, but I will take one-—When 
was your brother at the banker’s ?—He was at the banker’s 
the other day.—Is it windy out of doors?—The weather 
is fine to-day, but it was very windy yesterday.—To whom 
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were you speaking this morning f—I spoke to a friend of 
mine, an Englishman; but do you not know him ?—No, 
I have not the honour.—Have you written the letter ? 
No, I have not written it yet, but I will write it—When ° 
will you write it?—-To-morrow morning or after dinner, 
when I shall have time for it.—Are your peasants ploughing 
already ?—They have already finished ploughing and are 
now sowing wheat, oats and barley.—Good morning, my 
dear Basil, son of Peter, I am very glad to see you and 
(all) yours in good health.—Where are you leading your 
little daughter P—I am leading her to the school.—Do you 
take her there often?—I take her there every day.—Did 
not the seamstress lose something ?/—Yes, she lost a little 
needle.—Is your sister pleased that we take her with us 
this evening to the theatre ?—Yes, she 1s very pleased. 


a ID 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Tphguats nats Ypors. 
Of the Infinitive (continued). 
SECOND CONJUGATION. 


Crass 9 has the infinitive in rb, preceded by the radical 
consonants 6, 0, M, H, d, p, 4,1, ¢; the first person is like 
that of the second class, ¢.e. 10, (ay, 4y, My, My). 


Crop6-bTb, to sorrow ; cKop6-1-0, I sorrow. 
Bei-61b, to order ; Be!-10, I order. 
Cuj-trb, to sit ; cu-m-y, I sit. 


Oss. 1.—The euphonic 4 is inserted after 6, m, a, and 
A, T, C are changed into their corresponding consonants m, 
q, ui in the first person only. 
Teputrs, to endure ; Trepnaw, Tépaunts, ete. 
Buxbrb, to see ; Biiay, BUANUIB, etc. 
8 
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T'o this class must be added : 


a. Verbs in atb, preceded by a radical vowel, as: 
Cro-dtb, to stand ; cto-0), I stand. 


b. And those verbs in ath, preceded by #, 9, m1, in which 
% before these consonants is changed into a for euphony, as: 
Aem4tb, to lie down ; sexy, I lie down. 


Crass 10 has the infinitive in nts, first person in 10, (ay, 
4y, Wy, my). 


Ctp6-atb, to build; crpé-», I build. 
I{sn-iT, to value ; mba-10, I value. 
46-115, to love ; 1106-.1-10, I love. 
Xo4-1b, to walk ; xo-my, [ walk. 


Oss. 2.—The insertion of an 4 after 6,0, M, as also the 
change of consonants for euphony, is made in the first 
person only. 


Note.—Verbs of the first eight classes belonging to the 
first conjugation have the second person singular of the 
present indicative in ems; and the last two classes belong- 
ing to the second conjugation, have the second person of 
the present indicative in amb. 


To endure, to bear, Tepudts. 
To be hanging, Bucbrs. Il. 9. 
To make a noise, to bluster, Wymbre. 


I endure, ete., a Tepnaw, Th 
TéPO AMIS, OND TEPHATS. 

We endure, etc., mbt TCpnnMt, We are hanging, etc., MEI BACKMB, 
Bu TCpoHTe, OH TCDOATS. BEI BHCHTC, OHM BHCATS. 

1 endured, a teputav. | I was hanging, a BactU+. 

Endure, tepui, Tepuute, Be hanging, suci, Buciite, 


I am hanging, etc., A BHMY, TH BH- 
CHIN, OH BHCHTS. 
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To fly, Aerbrs, definite IT. 9. 
To fly, Aeratb, indefinite I. 1. 
Defin. Imp. Asp. Indefin. Imp. Asp. 
Aertrs, to fly ; seTaTb. 
A aesy, I fly; " gf aeTan. 
Tu seTums, thou flyest; rh seTiem. 
Ont seturs, he flies ; OHD seTAeTs. 
Mui aetims, we fly ; MBI 4eT4ews. 
Bu seTu#te, you fly; Bh JeTAeTe. 
On& serait, they fly; ond seTinors. 
A aerbrs, I was flying; a aetitn. 
Aera, seriite, fly ; aeTait, serAfite. 
To hear, Castmats, II. 9. 
To listen to, § Caymarts, I. 1. 
To obey, Caymarsca, I. 1. 
Oss. 8.—Caymiatb governs the accusative, and caymatsca, 
the genitive. 
Do you hear the singing of the  Cudimurte am BH nbaAie cosoBbA ? 
nightingale ? 
Yea, I do. Aa, catimy. 


Whom are you listening to ? 

I am listening to the master. 

She is listening, but does not hear. 
Do you obey your master ? 

Yes, I do obey him. 


Or (otherwise), or (if not), 


Do not make a noise, or you will 
wake the sick mother. 

Give this beggar some money, or 
he will die of hunger. 


Kor6 Bu caymaere ? 

Al cafmaw yyatesa. 

Ona crYmaers, HO HO CARIDIBTS. 
C1yulaetech 418 BL CBOeré ysuTelA? 
Aa, a er6é pcerga caAYoiawc. 


A TO, He TO. 


He mlymate, a TO pas6fauTe GosbHY10 
MaTb. 

Aatite étomy sumemy a¢gert, ne To 
OHb YMPETS CB rd6s0gy. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Crénena Cpapuénia. 


The adjective in Russian, as in English, possesses three 
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degrees of comparison, the positive, the comparative and 
the superlative. 

Adjectives denoting quality or quantity, as also adverbs 
derived from adjectives, form the comparative by a change 
in the termination of the positive, as: 

AGOpult, kind ; goGpbiimitt, aodphe, kinder, 
Cuban, strong ; cHabusiml, CHAbSe, stronger. 

There are two different forms of the comparative: one 
declinable, ending in biimiii, aiimiii, mii, formed of adjectives 
with full termination, and another indeclinable, ending in 
be, e, formed of apocopated adjectives. 


Aooptimaa ménuunna, Kinder woman. 
Aooptiimle aH. Kinder people. 


Oss. 4.—The declinable comparatives have all the genders 
and both numbers, and are generally placed before a noun, 
while the indeclinable ones, like the apocopated adjectives they 
are derived from, are invariable, and are put after a noun, as : 

YerowsRs Aobpte, The man is kinder. 
Ken aoopte, The wife is kinder. 
Aju Aobpte, People are kinder. 

The termination bimiii, is placed before the radical con- 

sonants B, 6, 0, M, H, 4, p, A, T, as: 
Acuisul, cheap ; Aemenbiimil, cheaper. 
Caaén, weak ; caaébimia, weaker. 
Exceptions: Moao,68, young ; miaqmil, younger. 
Xyaoi, bad; xyaumlit, worse. 

Oss. 5.—Adjectives in sbiii, cbiii, mii, mii, have no de- 
clinable comparative. - 

Adjectives in rif, Kill, xi, form the comparative in maii- 
Mii, yaiimiii, Maio, as: 

Crpérill, severe ; ctpomaiimif, more severe. 
Kptoriit, strong ; Kpbowaiwii, stronger. 
Bérxift, old ; peTuaiimiii, older. 
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Ozs. 6.—Most adjectives in riff, Kili, xi, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 


Oss. 7.—The following entirely alter their form in the 
comparative. 


Besinif, great; 661mih, greater. 
Xopémiit, good; ayyulit, better. 
Maint, small; ménbmitt, smaller. 


Oss. 8.—The following adjectives in iii, preceded by a 
consonant, and in okiii, form their comparatives in various 
ways, dropping at the same time k, OK. 


Kparriti, 
Kopértrii, 
BaisKif, near; Osnmitimiti, nearer. 

Husrit, low, vile; auwdiimitt, lower. 
Mapdériii, broad ; wiipmiit, broader. 
Burcérilt, high ; Bercmi, higher. 

Tay66nit, deep; ray6ouslmil, deeper. 
Téunift, thin; ron4ailmii, thinner, 

Aéarift, long: Aoamaimiit, longer. 

Aaséniit, distant ; 4asbustiaift, more distant. 


} short ; KpaTuaiimi, shorter. 


Ors. 9.—-Adjectives wanting either of the above compara- 
tives express the comparative by adding Gostke, ‘ more,’ as: 


Béite ¥3Eih, More narrow. 
Boake past, More glad. 

Oss. 10.—The declinable comparative is used instead of 
the superlative when 3b Bcbxt, ‘of all,’ (than any) is 
understood, as : 

Aervaimit (433 Bcbxt) lighter than any, lightest. 
Aymiii (43% Bcbxb), better than any, best. 
The same result is obtained by adding the prefix Hau, as: 


Hansyimil, The best. 
Haaxyamii, The worst. 
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The superlative is formed by adding cémsrii, ‘ most,’ to 


the positive. 
Camu mperpacamif, Most beautiful. 
Count 2éreilt, Lightest. 
Campi ,60pmit, Kindest, 
To respect, to revere, Ypamath, DOUBTATS 
To peck, Kuesats. 
Harmful, spéqnuit. Famous, c14saiit. 
Polite, yatasiii. Good tempered, O1aronp4saniit. 
Precious, Aparontuahit. Obedient, nocaymanit. 
Envy, 3aBucts, f. Conscience, céstcts, f. 
Gambling, arpa. A favourite, 106HNeqS. 
Raspberry, Masdaa. Gooseberry, Eph xOBREES. 
Strawberry, niy6udKa. Currant, cmop64uHa. 
A blessing, Baaro. 


Your obedient servant. Bam nordépumtt cayra. 
Your most obedient servant. Bam noKdpathmils cryra, 


A bird of prey. Xampag OTH. 

Younger brother. Maagmilt 6pats. 

Eldest son. Crapmii cub. 
Exercise LXX. 


What are these stone-masons building ?—They are build- 
ing a house for the richest and most liberal merchant in 
the town.—Has he a good garden?—His garden is the 
finest in the town.—Which is the prettiest animal? 
The horse is the prettiest and most useful of our do- 
mestic animals.—Where is your friend?—She is sit- 
ting on the bench in the garden.—What are you sitting 
upon ?—I am sitting on a chair and the little dog is 
lying at my feet.—Which is the most harmful passion ? 
Gambling is the most harmful passion, and envy 1s the 
vilest.—Where are you going?—I am going to the 
cleverest and most experienced doctor in the town, because 


ee 
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health is man’s most precious treasure.—Yes, my friend, 
health and a tranquil conscience are the greatest blessings. 
Do you see that youth, whom all his friends respect? 
Yes; he is the politest and most diligent of all the pupils. 
The hare is the most timid animal.— What is that hang- 
ing on the nail?—A beautiful picture is hanging on the 
nail.— Which is the pleasantest season of the year ?—Spring 
is the pleasantest, and summer is the warmest season.—The 
eagle is the largest and strongest of all birds of prey.—The 
highest mountains are in Switzerland, and the largest rivers 
in America.—Can all birds fly ?—Most birds fly, but there 
are birds which cannot fly.—Can the ostrich tly ?—No, the 
ostrich is a bird which cannot fly, but only walk.—Whither 
are these pigeons flying ?—They are flying to their nests. 
Who is our best friend ?—A good book is our best, truest 
and most sincere friend, and also our pleasantest companion. 
Do you hear what they say?—I am listening, but I do 
not hear, because I am sitting too far from them.—The 
most faithful friend is not as true as the Bible, and the 
cleverest companions are not as witty and wise as the 
fables of the famous fabulist A%sop.—The Volga is the 
largest river in Russia.—The longest day and the shortest 
night is on the twenty-first of June ; the shortest day and 
the longest night is on the twenty-first of December. 


ExercisE LX XI. 


Will all the lady pupils go with us to the theatre to-day ? 
No, we take with us the most diligent only.—What does 
this woman trade in?—She trades in fruit.—What fruit 
has she ?—She has most excellent raspberries, large (kpyuu- 
bli) plums, pears, apples, and fresh gooseberries.—Is it 
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true that the elephant is the most sagacious animal ?—Yes, 
it is true—Did you bring some gold?—I only brought 
some silver.—I advise you to bring some gold, or it will 
be impossible to buy that expensive horse.-—Did the cook 
buy some fruit and some wine ?—He bought some of the 
best wine, and some most excellent fruit.—Are you standing 
- or sitting?—I am sitting, and not standing.—Are they 
sitting also ?—-No, they are not sitting, but standing.—The 
cleverest people are not always the richest or happiest, and 
the richest people are not always the most liberal— Where 
did you spend the last spring and winter?’—We spent the 
most agreeable season in Italy, and the coldest in Egypt. 
To whom did you give those French books ?—I gave them 
to your eldest brother.—Did you also give something to 
my youngest brother ?—No, I gave nothing to your youngest 
brother.—What does he advise you (to do) ?—He advises 
me to take lessons.—Have your brothers many sparrows ? 
They have pigeons only, they have no sparrows.—Who pecks 
the cherries in the garden ?—The sparrows peck them, and 
I advise you to send the gardener there, or you will not 
have any cherries at all.—Of what do boys build their little 
houses ?—They build them of cards;—Whom do you now 
rely upon ?—I do not rely now upon any body, but formerly 
I relied upon my friends.—What does the merchant advise 
his clerk to do ?—~He does not advise him, he orders (him). 
What does he order him to do?—He orders him to take 
the money to the richest banker in the town.—Did he take 
it to him ?—Yes he has taken it already.— What does the 
nurse advise the children to do?—She advises them not 
to eat unripe fruit.—Do your children obey their nurse? 
They always obey her; my children are very obedient. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Tphanats mectéi Vpors. 


FORMATION OF THE INDECLINABLE COMPARATIVES. 


He is stronger. Out cnabnte. 

The father is kinder, Orcéys Aoopte. 
The sister is richer. Cectpa Goraqe. 
The wine is cheaper, Band Acuésse. 


The houses are higher. oma Bhiue. 


The indeclinable or apocopated comparative is formed 
from the positive by changing the terminations of the latter 
into $e or e, as: 

Cri6nif, c1a6n, weak ; cra6te, weaker, 

Tsép ju, TRepAB, hard ; Taépme, harder. 
Yunu, yuént, clever; ymute, cleverer. 
Yactnt, yacrb, frequent ; yauje, more frequent. 


Adjectives having the declinable comparative in bimii, 


take te, as : 
Declinawle. Indeclinable. 
Aooptmi, kinder ; Aoopte. 
Cuastiiul, weaker ; caabbe. 
Cuibatiimiit, stronger; cuabute, etc. 


Ozs. 1.—The following are exceptions to the above rule : 


Declinable. Indeclinable. 
Aemestiimtt, cheaper; gaem¢sse. 
Tsepstiimia, harder;  Ts¢pxe. 
Borarsimia, richer; Gore. 
Tycréiimilt, thicker ; rye. 
Kpyrbiimiat, steeper; kpy4e. 


Adjectives in 3biii, cbiii, miii and giii, have the indeclinable 
comparative only : 
Auacu, bald ; asicée, balder. 
Cabali, fresh ; cababe, fresher. 
Cuauli, (dark) blue; cnate, bluer, 
Topésif, warm ; ropayée, warmer. 
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Adjectives in rit, kill, xiii form their indeclinable com- 
parative in e, changing at the same time r, kK, x into &, 4, I. 
Kpbaritt, strong ; comparative Kpéa4e. 

Crpérif, severe ; comparative cTpéme. 
Bérxili, old; comparative sérme. 
Oss. 2.—The following in kiii take abe instead of ye; 
some take both te and e, as: 
Aurih, wild; comparative aayTfe. 
Boitrifi, bold ; comparative Gof tée. 
Kuki, miserable ; comparative xarvhé and muse. 
380HKiH, sonorous; comparative 3ponybe and 3B6g4e. 
Avpgitt, clever; comparative s0B7be and 16B4e, 


The following form their indeclinable comparative in 
various Ways: 
Kopétgift, short ; comparative ropdéye. 


Kpotritt, kind ; : - kpoqg. 
Bavi3zKii, near $ . oe ~—s Gaike. 
Husriii, low ; - « Bike. 
Yanill, narrow ; ° - ye. 
Ieponif, broad; = . «. #mupe. 
Bucdnit, high; ' . .  Bume. 
Tay60xill, deep ; ° e ray6ike. 
Cridniil, slack ; eo + = CHO. 
TOuRib, thin 5 ° . TOE. 
Abarili, long ; ‘ « Adve. 
Aaicni, distant ; -' «  Aasbure. 


Oss. 3.—TIopbtiii, ‘bitter,’ according to its meaning, has 
a double comparative in each form: ropyaiimiit or ropmid 
and ropye or ropule. 
Wormwvod is more bitter than [o.aunp, répye roping. 


mustard. 
The poor man’s life was still sadder 9  Minsub 6Bjnand Onus& emé répeme 
than before. abMB Upém Je. 


In the following g is changed into m, and cr into m: 
Moa0joil, young 3 comparative moudae. 
XyAdii, bad; comparative xyme. 
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Téactuif, thick ; comparative téume. 
Ipoct6#, simple; comparative npéme. 


Oss. 4.—The following indeclinable comparatives in e 
are formed from the declinable comparatives, and not from 
the positive degree. 


declinable 66anmth. 


Beaixilt, great; comparative ieee 664sbure. 


: 2 declinable uénbuitt. 
4 ® t 
Mami, small ; comparative anaes cube. 
: : declinable ayamiit. 
° arati 
Xopémlli, good ; comp “< indeclinable a¥auie. 


t Kp4cauih, fair ; comparative xp4me. 


Ons. 5—From the comparatives 6615miii and mésbmii, 
are derived the adjectives 
Bosbmdk, ‘ large,’ and meabmdi, ‘ small.” 
boubm6a is used also instead of BexuKit, when it denotes 


asize, as: Goibuldit AOM®, ‘a large house,’ instead of Beauniii 
JOM’. , 


The comparative of the following adjectives and adverbs 
must not be confounded : 


Adjectives. Adverts. 
Longer, Aéabme. Longer (time), 4éate. 
More distant, 415m. Farther, sare. 
Thinner, t6abme. Thinner, Téste. 
Larger, 661bme. More, 66ate. 

Smaller, uéssme. Less, ménte. 


Oss. 6.—The comparative of all other adverbs is exactly 
the same as that of the indeclinable adjectives they are 
derived from. 

I was here longer than you. A Oblate BAbcb ababe CRIA BH. 


This war was longer than that one. Sta Bond Ona AdabmMe TOH. 
We went farther. Mui noma Aaate. 
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That forest is more distant from 
here than that river. 

I have more books than he. 

This book is larger than that. 

I have less money than he. 

These tables are smaller than those. 

The ice is thinner than it was last 
year. 

My paper is thinner than yours. 


A little larger, 
A little smaller, 


Torh abcd AaibOe oTCwAa BCmMerM Ta 


pbra. 
Y mend 6615e RHBrt ThMb Yy Berd. 
Sra EHMra 66sbnle TOH. 
y wend ménte Acnerh SMB y Herd. 
OTe cTosli MénbINe TEX. 


Aca TOHbe ThNG Bb UPOMAOMS Togy. 


Mod 6ym4ra Toebme BAmen. 


Ilo66.1e. 
Iloméute. 2 


Ons. 7.—The preposition mo is added to the indeclinable 
comparative when the object compared is not mentioned, as : 


A larger house is taken. 


H4AgaTs AOMb 00661510 


But when the object of comparison 1s mentioned, the 
comparative must be without the preposition m0, as : 


Your house is larger and more 
roomy than ours. 


Bams 4omB 66:bme # mpocTrépaAte 
H4mero. 


Oss. 8.—The preposition m0, if used when the object of 
comparison is mentioned, modifies the comparative and 


signifies ‘a little,’ as: 


Your book is a little better than 
ours. 

This horse is a little stronger than 
that one. 


As—as, 


Bama kadra noyime samefi. 


9ra a6mlagb nocHsnte TOM. 


Takb—kakb. 


Ozs. 9.—In the comparative of equality taxs is usually 
left out in affirmative sentences. 


He is as rich as Croesus. 


Stronger, 


Ont (Tak) Gorath kakb Kpe3s. 


Cusine, cHAbH Si. 
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Oss. 10.—The comparative termination $e can be short- 


ened in all adjectives into $i. 


The—the, 


Ututa—tbup. 


Oss. 11.—‘ The,’—‘ the’ before a comparative are ren- 


dered 4hMB TEMB. 


The larger a horse is, the stronger 
it is. 


Utye 661bme sd6magb, TMB Ona 
CHAbutse. 


Ozs. 12.—There are qualifying adjectives which do not 


admit of any comparison. 


To this class belong adjectives 


denoting a quality of which a larger or smaller measure is 


impossible, as : 
Square, KBaxpatanht. 
Married, menftolit. 
Childless, 6e34branit. 
Homeless, 6e346manlit. 


Armless, 6eapy¥riit. 
Footless, 6eanériit. 
Barefoot, G6ocdii. 
Pedestrian, mbmiit, ete. 


Oss. 13.—The object of comparison once mentioned need 


not be repeated. 


What cloth is better than German 
(cloth) ? 

English cloth is better than Ger- 
man. 


As (like), 


Do it as you are told and not in 
your own way. 


Rarée cyrn6 syame abéménraro ? 
Anrsaifickoe cyxu6 zysmoe abucqKaro. 


Raks. 


Atualire $TO Kakb BaMb UPBEAsLI- 
BaWTb. a HE 00 cBbeMy. 


Ons. 14.—There are in the Russian language only four 
adjectives having the superlative with declinable termi- 


nations; these are: 


Largest, Bess aaiimiit. 
Highest, saicowimill. 


Best of all, 


Smallest, masbiimitt. 
Lowest, Ha mRAiMIN. 


Ayame scbx. 
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Oss. 15.—The superlative is also formed by adding scbrs, 
‘of all,’ to the indeclinable comparative. 


He is the kindest of all. Ons goophe Bcbrs. 
She is the prettiest of all. | On& xpacasée acbx+. 


For, (rarely used). 
IIoromy 4To. 


Read the Bible, for it isthe best | Unriitre Badal, d6o $ro ciwaa 1yq- 
book. Maa Kalra. 


By (on), Wo (governs the dative). 


By which road do you wish to go ? Ilo xoT6po Aopérs Bar mez4ete BATH ? 
I will go by the nearest road. A nolay no GusmSimes gopérs. 


Exercise LXXII. 


Is it agreeable to live in town in the summer ?f—lIt is 
very agreeable, but to live in a village in the summer is 
still more agreeable and healthier than in town.—Is it as 
warm to-day as it was yesterday ?—To-day is much warmer 
than yesterday.—Whose daughter is more diligent and 
more amiable than all the other pupils ?—Our neighbour’s 
daughter is the most diligent and most amiable of all—Are 
all girls as charming and amiable as his sister ?—His sister 
is kind and amiable, but her friend is kinder and more 
amiable, and their schoolmistress is the most amiable and 
charming of all.— Whose house is the finest of all?—The 
uncle’s house, which you see on the other side of the river, 
is the finest of all—Our neighbour's dog is very pretty. 
That is true, but my dog is prettier than that of the neigh- 
bour.—Which horses are the dearest ?—Arabian horses are 
the dearest.— Where were you yesterday ?—We were in the 
new theatre, which is much more luxurious and more roomy 
than the old one.—Are these merchant-ships as large and 


—=<« = 
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strong as those war-ships ?—No, war-ships are always larger 
and stronger than merchant-ships.—Which horse is the 
larger, yours or that of the Englishman ?—My horse is 
larger, but that of the Englishman is prettier and more 
expensive than mine.—The nearer to the North, the longer 
are the days in summer, and the shorter the nights.—-Which 
is the most expensive stone of all?—-The diamond is dearer 
than all other precious stones.— What country is more moun- 
tainous than France ?—Switzerland is more mountainous 
than France, but France is larger and richer than Switzerland 
Is the stag as swift as the horse?—The stag is much 
swifter than the horse.—Which street is the broader, this 
or that ?—-That is the broader, but this is the brighter, for 
the houses are lower.—We have bought all this a little 
cheaper than before-—Is Moscow rich ?—Yes, Moscow is 
one of the richest cities of Russia——Who came here later 
than you?—Everybody came earlier than I.—These trees 
are higher and greener than those.—These houses are a 
little higher, but those are a little more roomy.—In spring 
the sky is clearer and the air is purer, more agreeable and 
warmer, thanin autumn.—Man can live anywhere, both in 
the warmest and the coldest countries. 


Exercise LX XIII, 


Is the river Dnieper deep ?—It is not everywhere equally 
deep, some places are deep and others are deeper or more 
shallow.— Which wine is the cheaper, the red or the white ? 
—The white is the cheaper, but the red is the better.—Have 
you in England coal and iron ?—There is more coal and iron 
in England than in France-—Who is the more diligent, 
your eldest or your youngest son?—My youngest son is 
much more diligent and more obedient than my eldest. 
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Where does he want to go?—To the field and into the 
forest.— Why not into the garden ?—The forest is the nearest. 
Old men are generally more experienced than young men. 
Is the cupola of this church as high as the tower of that 
strong castle ?—The cupola of this church is not only higher 
than that tower, but it is also higher than all the other 
cupolas and towers in the city.— Which do you like the best, 
summer or spring ?—TI like summer better (more) than 
spring, because it is warmer in summer.—France is larger 
and more populous than Holland, but Russia is not only 
larger than France, but it is also the most populous country 
in Europe.—Is your woollen cloth as thin as mine?—My 
cloth is thicker and cheaper than yours.—A mean rich man 
is much poorer than a beggar.—Do you want to eat now or 
later ?—I do not want to eat now, because I have just break- 
fasted.—Bring a little more firewood, for it is very cold in 
the room.—Is your fur coat, lined with bear-skin, light ? 
No, it is very heavy.—Is it warm ?—It is warmer than all 
my other fur coats.—Did you live long in Italy ?—I lived 
there longer than my brother.—Is the autumn day as long 
as the winter day ?—The autumn day is longer than the 
winter one.—Who wears sable furs?—Only wives and 
daughters of rich men wear sable furs.—Are sheep-skins and 
hare-skins cheap?—They are cheaper than all other furs. 
Who was always the more liberal, the rich foreigner or his 
poor neighbour ?—The first was by far the more liberal. 
Has he much money ?—He has less money than you, but 
your house is smaller than his.—Whose waistcoat is the 
older, yours or mine ?—My waistcoat is older than yours. 
Is he younger than his brother ?—He is older than his 
brother.—Is his horse cheaper than yours?—His horse is 
cheaper, but also older and worse than mine, 


ae ay -_ 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Tpaanats cexbMoi Ypors. 


AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ADJECTIVES. 


Russian qualifying adjectives, besides the three degrees 
of comparison, by means of certain terminations and pre- 
fixes, express abundance or want in the quality itself, and 
also strengthen or soften the original signification of the 
positive degree. 


A. The augmentative degree denoting the quality as 
more abundant or stronger than usual is rendered : 


a. By adding the prefix npe to the declinable adjectives : 


Bini, white; mpeststt, quite white. 
Aypadi, bad ; npesypudi, very bad, 


6. By adding the terminations exonekt, eMlenckKb or OXO0- 
Herb, omleHeKS to the indeclinable adjectives : 


4. § ObiexoneRt, ; : 
Br, white ; Pacis } quite white. 


: F CY XGXoNeKS ‘ . 
Cyx, dry ; ore quite: cry. 
Oss. 1.—The augmentative degree in adjectives is com- 


" monly rendered by adding: coscbas or conepménng, ‘quite, 
entirely,’ to the apocopated adjectives, as 


BSs1éxoneRsd or copepmCnno O61, quite white, 
Cyx6xonens or cobepuiéHHo CyXxb, quite dry. 


Notr.—The augmentative adjectives never denote a coarse 
deformity like that expressed by augmentative substantives. 


B. The diminutive degree denoting the quality as weaker 
T 
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than usual is formed by adding opaTbiil, esatbiii to the de- 


clinable, or oparb, esaTb to the indeclinable adjectives. 


a ania f OBropArBIe, } whitish, rather white. 


Bait, ObsOBATS, 
Cnnia, . cunesathilt, } 
Cuns, } bl 1 cunenairs, rather blue. 


C. The diminutive terminations eHbKOH, OHbKOH, apo- 
copated enekt, OHEKA are made use of to soften or modify 
the original signification of the adjective. These termi- 
nations are generally used before the substantives in the 
diminutive form, as: 


Bitenbraa co6igra, A little white dog. 
CunenbRow m41aTéqeKR, A little blue handkerchief. 


_ Every qualifying adjective cannot have all the above 
mentioned degrees of signification; therefore the following 
rules must lie: observed : 


1. The diminutive terminations opatbi#, epatbii are added 
only to those qualifying adjectives that denote colour, 
sense, measure, form, weight and physical or moral defi- 
ciency, as: 


Gépnoiit, black; diminutive; yepHoBatwit. 


Ténapi, warm ; op te TeNAOBATLIH. 
Caiariii, sweet ; grass CAA AROBATHIH. 
Mauniil, small ; S dang MaAOBaThIi. 
Kpyrapii, rounds)... © Epyrsopathiit. 
Aérriii, light; at Ae derkosarnii. 
Béunili, poor ; eee 6b ;HOBATHIE. 
Cxyodit, mean ; ee CRY DOBATBIH. 


2. On the other hand the above terminations cannot be 
added to qualifying adjectives denoting a physical or moral 
perfection, such as: ‘kind,’ qo6ppiii; ‘ intelligent,’ yuabiii; 
‘rich,’ Gorarbii, etc. 
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Oss, 2.—The diminutive terminations opaTblii, epaTbli 
must not be confounded with the similar terminations of the 
positive degree of derivative adjectives, such as: 


YraopaTuii, Angular. 
Ho3ipesitrit, Porous. 
Banopatnl, In fault, wrong. 


3. The terminations eubKoil, OHBKOH cannot be added to 
adjectives ending in xiii, preceded by a consonant and de- 
noting a property in an inanimate object, such as: ‘fragile,’ 
AOMEIii ; ‘sonorous,’ 3B0HKili ; ‘ slippery,’ CKOAB3KIH, ete. 


4. The augmentative terminations exoHekt, elleHerb can- 
not be added to derivative adjectives denoting appurtenance 
to an object of some parts or properties and ending in aBbiii, 
ATbIii, ACTbIH, OBATbIi, MBI, BTLIH, ACTbIM, OBATbI, HbIH, Kil, 
etc., such as: 


Mosomasblit, Young-looking. 
AtadBul, Lazy. 

Ceprutuiti, Angry. 

Kpasatni, Winged, ete. 


Oss, 3.—All such adjectives however can take the prefix 
mpe, both in the declinable and indeclinable form. 


Hpewosomisniit, mpeMos0#aBb, Looking very young. 
Upestoisui, nperbauss, Very lazy. 
Ipecepautprit, mpecepsurs, Very angry. 


Oss. 4.—Both the augmentative and the diminutive ad- 
jectives are used affirmatively only ; therefore the negative 
particle ne cannot be prefixed to them. 


Oss. 5.—Augmentative and diminutive adjectives have 
no degrees of comparison. 


In forming the augmentative and the diminutive degrees 
the following euphonic changes must be observed : 
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1. The e in the termination eners, exonert, preceded by 
r, K, X is changed into 0: 
Adaritt, long; diminutive aésrompRift, Ao1réxoHeks. 


Buc6rif, high; ... | BHCOKOHbRIM, BLICOROXOHeRS. 
Cyx6h, dry ; oe. «© CYXOUbRIM, CyxGx0neRS. 


2. The terminations emeners, omleneKS cannot be added 
to adjectives having 3, c, x, 4 or m before the termination, 
thus : 


Cabal, fresh ; augmentative cpbxéxouert and not cabmcmeners. 


Oss. 6.—All other adjectives can take both the termina- 
tions eXOHeKb, OXOHEKD and emleHekb, OMeHeRD. 


Biwi, white ; augmentative 6tiéxoners and 6biéweHert. 
Cyx6it, dry ; augmentative cyx6xonex® and cyx6meners. 


8. Adjectives in Kili, preceded by the radical consonants 
H, A, T, 3,C,T, form their augmentative or diminutive degree 
by adding eHbROii, OHBKOH, CHEKb, OHEKL, CXOHCKb, OXOHCKS. 
to the radical consonant; the consonant k, therefore in the 
termination of the positive degree is left out, as: 


Téaxit, thin ; diminutive toneabrot, Tonénent ; augmentative TOReéxOHeRS. 
Aérni, light ; diminutive sérombKiil, zeroneRtd ; augmentative serdxoneks. 


4. In the adjective marniii, ‘soft,’ the consonant r is 
changed into k: 


Marsifi, diminutive MAKopbEiil, MAROHeRD ; augmentative MAKOXOHERS. 


5. The following in rill preserve the k: 
WuGritt, swift; diminutive madK6nekb ; augmentative mMOROXORERD. 
Kainit, pitiable; ... MaAKOHER? 5 er WasROXOUERS. 
répprilt, bitter ; wae ropbKOueRd; cee rOpbROXOHeRS. 
Tadcrift, flat ; ere MLOCKOHEB? ; cee N4IOCKOXOHCE. 
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+ Epéusift, strong ; dim. rptonasrot and xpboonbeot ; apoc, xpbudncrs and 
Rptouk6sekd; augm. Kpbodxoners. 
t Merxiii, shallow, small; dim. wéixonbrolt and mésenbKoll ; apoc. MCIKOHCKS 


and meIGHecKb ; augm, MeIKOxOHeKD and MeACXONCKD. 


To marry (to get married), 
neuter verb. 


Maries 46, 


skesutbca Ha (with the pre- 
positional case). 
BeixojnTh 3aMyaRD 3a (with 
the accusative). 
sheuat, Ha (with the prep.). 
Jdamyaem 3a (with theinstr.). 


Oss. 7.—The verb Bbixojiith 3aMyinb, ‘to marry,’ is made 
use of when speaking of women, having for the perfect 
aspect BbliiTa 3aMyxb, and the verb weuirsca when speaking 


of men. 


Norre.—The present and the future of the verb xcniTbca 
are alike, i.e. mcniocb, KCHMUbCA, etc. 


Who is going to get married ? 

He is going to get marricd. 

Whom is he going to marry ? 

He is going to marry my sister, 

Is it long since he has married her ? 

He has been married to her two 
years. 

Whom is she going to marry 

She is going to marry him. 

She was married to him last year. 


Has she been long married to him ? 
It isnot long since she was married. 


To marry (to perform the | 


ceremony of marriage), 


Who has married them t 
The clergyman married them. 


Kto m¢Cnntca ? 

Ond RCHHTCA. 

Ha kom ond wCnnteca 2? 

Ha mocii cect pb OUD KCHHTCA. 
Aapud 4H Ob Ha Hell ReNATB? 
OND KevaTd Ha nei ABA rdJa. 


3a KOrd BHIXOANTD Ona Bawy mR? 

Ova BHIXOANTS 3a Herd 3aMy ab. 

Ona Bbiuita 3a Her6 BaMymb BB 
DPOULIOMB Foly. 

Aapao 10 ond 38 BUM Bay RCM? 

Ona nejaBuo BaMy Kew, 


Bhauatp, I. 1. perfect asp. 


oOpbu darth. 


Rto 8xt BbuTAIb? 
Ceamcugukh BAYS BXB. 
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A single man, a bachelor, Xos0cT6H GsOBERS. 
A married man, MenAtuit yerowsK. 
A married woman, Samy mnag *RCHOABA. 
A marriage, Bpakb, KeHuTbOa. 
A wedding, CBiijb6a. 
To marry for love, HKenutbca 00 106BH. 
A money match, + Bpakt m0 pacyéty. 
Beijatb 3AMymb 3a. 
To marry to, act. v. sNeHUTL Ha, perf. asp. ome- 
HTB. 
He has married his daughter toan On BEjaIb CBO AOU BSAMYRb 8a 
officer. oonncpa. 
He married his son to an officer’s §Onb menHab cBoerd china Ba AOvepR 
daughter. ooanépa. 


ExercisE LXXIV. 


What has this pretty little girl got in her hands ?—She 
has got a little red handkerchief.— W hat kind of little gown 
has this little girl got ?—-She has got a clean, white little 
gown and a pair of new little shoes. —How is the ‘water of 
this lake ?— It was coldish yesterday, but it is rather warm 
to-day.— How are the clothes which your tailor brought 
you the day before yesterday ?—They are rather wide, and 
the sleeves are narrowish and rather short.—The rooms of 
the kind little old woman are rather small and cold.—Is 
your servant intelligent and diligent ?—He is very diligent, 
but rather stupid——How is your new horse (which) you 
bought at the fair yesterday ?—It is very lazy, but much 
stronger than my other one.—This knife is quite blunt; 
give me another a little sharper, if you please.—Speak to 
him a little louder, because he is rather deaf.—How is the 
bread at your baker’s ?—It is rather stale, sourish and rather 
bitter—Can you give me a hundred roubles?—I do not 
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know; I think that will be rather difficult, but if you like, 
I can give you fifty roubles now, and the other fifty roubles 
afterwards.—What kind of a little house has your neighbour 
got —His new little house is small, but clean.—Is the weather 
fine ?—No, it is rather damp out.—Are the streets clean? 
The streets are rather dirty—How was the beer (which) 
you drank at the Hotel yesterday ?—The beer (which) we 
drank there was rather thick, but not bad. 


Exercis—E LXXV. 


When did your eldest brother get married ?/—He was 
married last year.—Are both your brothers married 7—My 
eldest brother is married, but the youngest one is not yet 
married.—Whom ' did your eldest brother marry ?—He 
married the daughter of the clergyman who married 
them at St. Nicholas’ church.—Give this little boy a pair 
of boots, because the rain is pouring and it is very cold 
out.—Is this boy then barefoot ?—No, he is not bare- 
foot, but his boots are in holes—Where were you going 
yesterday morning with your daughter?—-We were going 
to the wedding of my niece, who has married my clerk.—Is 
it true that your other niece is also going to marry the rich 
banker ?—No, it is not true; my second niece was long ago 
married to Captain Petrof.—Is your mistress kind, and is 
her husband liberal?—-We have a very kind mistress and 
her husband is a very liberal man.—TIs this river deep ?—It 
is rather deep, but it is not broad enough for large ships. 
Is your coffee sweet—My coffee is quite bitter and 
thoroughly cold.—To whom did you give the pens and the 
red ink ?—I gave them to my youngest brother.—Do you 
see those little red flowers on that little table?—I do not 
see the red, but I see the little bluish flowers.— When were 
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you at the countess’s house ?—I have been there quite re- 
cently.—Was she at home ?—No, she was not at home, she 
was at the wedding at the princess’s house.—To whom did 
the princess marry her daughter?—She married her to 
a rich banker.—Is the countess’s family large ?—Yes, she 
has five sons and four daughters.—I thought that her family 
was less than mine.—No, you see her family is larger than 
yours.—Have you spoken to that married woman who has 
got married against her parent’s will?—No, I spoke only 
with that single man. 


Exercisse LX XVI. 


Where is this busy little bee flying to?—It is flying 
to gather the sweet honey from the flowers.——Are your 
rooms clean ?—Our rooms are quite clean, but the floors 
in the vestibule are quite dirty —Did not your servant 
then wash the floors to-day?—No, our servant is very 
lazy.—What does this young-looking peasant say ?—He 
says that “one who is not lazy to plough will soon be rich.” 
To whom is this peasant going to marry his young son ?—He 
is going to marry him to a young and pretty peasant-girl. 
Did you go anywhere yesterday f—I went to the theatre 
and to the ball yesterday.—Are they going anywhere? 
They are going to the field, which is quite green.—Is your 
handkerchief clean ?—My handkerchief is quite clean, there 
is not a single dirty spot on it.—Whom is your niece 
married to?——She has married our neighbour.—Is it true 
that the rich banker, at whose wedding we danced, has 
married a poor widow ?—He did not marry a widow, but a 
girl, the daughter of the richest banker in our town.—Who 
married them ?—A French priest married them. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Tpagnats BocbM6a Ypors. 


REiative ADJECTIVES.—II pasaratesbHoe OrnocitesbHOe. 


What journal is this ? Kar6h 6To mypoaip? 

It is a monthly journal. 910 Mbcaqsb RY PAL. 
What tobacco have you Kakoli y Bach Ta6aKt ? 

I have Turkish tobacco. Y wend Typéqrift TabaK. 
What kind of egg is this ? Kak6e 610 aiigé? 

It is a fowl’s egg. STO KRypiiHoe aiigd, 


Adjectives which denote a relation of an object to our- 
selves or others, or distinguish a thing in relation to its 
kind are termed in Russian npasarate’bHbld OTHOCHTCAbHBIA, 
‘ relative adjectives,’ and are formed from substantives and 
some adverbs as follows: 


a. Adjectives ending in criii, ckoil, Wkii, oBcKIi, escriif are 
formed from names of animate beings, spiritual objects, 
names of places and professions : 

Bort, God ; Bdémecrif, God’s, God like. 
YesosbKb, Man ; yerosbyeckili, human, 

SBbpb, beast ; abpckitt, bestial. 

Oréqs, father ; orcyeckift, paternal. 

Ce1d, village ; césbcrii, rural. 

Anraia, England ; 4graiticxiii, English. 
Htvens, a German ; aiucukili, German. 
Kyacqs, a merchant; kyn¢seckill, mercantile. 


6. Adjectives formed from names of months take the 
termination Ckiii, OBCKIii, as: 
Tensapb, January ; reapipscrit, of January. 
Sespaib, February ; sespiuckiit, of February. 
The termination osckiif is added to the months of March, 
Maprts and ‘ August,’ Asrycrs, as: 
Maproscsift, Asryctésckiii, of March, of August, 
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Oss, 1.—The English terminations te, ical, when used for 
names of different sciences are rendered in Russian by 
HuecKili, as: ‘dramatic,’ Apamatiaeckiii; ‘ historical,’ ucto- 
puyeckifi; ‘lyric,’ aupiiaecniii, ete. 

c. Relative adjectives in uubiii, are formed mostly from 


names of animals, as: 
CéKoat, faleon ; conoAHE BIA. 
Ytka, a duck ; yrHuni. 
Opést, an eagle ; op.zunuil. 
Hgesa,a bee; mycaiuud. 
Ko3é13, a goat ; RostHnbiit. 
Aest, a lion 5 abBunbil. 
Aémagb, a horse ; s0majuaih. 


Oss. 2—The following names of animals take osbiit, eBbiil : 
Bo6pt, beaver ; 6o6pdshilt. Emt, hedgehog ; emsuil. 
Kars, vale ; KuTOBLII. Kpors, top; rpotérnil. 
Ocetpt, sturgeon ; oceTpéBuii. Mop, seal ; mopmesuit. 


Oss. 3.—Adjectives in oBoil, eBoii, OBNBIi, eBHbIi, CHHEIH, 
HbIii, HO, are formed from names of inanimate and abstract 


objects having various significations, as : 
alte ROTCAb, a steam boiler. 
napnde Mook, new milk. 
{ Ayu¢snbiit, hearty, sincere. 
Aymnul, suffocating, close. 
( ayxonoii AuCTpyM¢énTS, & wind-instrument. 
AyXOsobii, spiritual. 





Taps, steam ; 
Ayma, soul ; 
Ayxt, spirit, ghost ; 


d. Adjectives formed from names of trees terminate 


generally in opblii, eBbIii, as : 
Ipyma, pear ; rpymésuil. Ay6b, oak ; Ay66nuil. 
Bepésa, birch ; Gepésosuilt. Cocui’i, pine; cocnésiit. 


e. Adjcctives in aubiii, anoii, aHabiii, denote the material 


of which a thing is made, as: 
A¢peso, wood ; gepesanniii, wooden. 
Koma, leather ; KO«anwii, leathern. 
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MAcao, oil ; Micasnniit. Bé.rocb, hair ; pozocandit. 
Ahe1b30, iron ; Kerb3Hnl. Boja, water ; Boj{aHudi. 


Oss, 4.—Adjectives ending in mii, ui, mii are mostly 
used in the sense of substantives, as: 
Tpoxd6mil, a foot-traveller. Répwaiii, a helmsman. 


Upitamii, a visitor. Itmiti, a pedestrian. 


jf. Adjectives formed from nouns and adverbs signifying 
time or place end in nif, mali, enuiil, as : 


Jéto, summer; s6Tnilt. Ten¢épb, now ; tenépemnill. 
Becua, spring ; Becénuiit. Beer aa, always ; pcerjamaiii. 
What column is this ? Raria 6To roidnna ? 

It is Alexander’s column. Sro Asekcansposckaa Ko«duna. 


Oss. 5.—Relative adjectives answer the question: ‘what 
kind?’ They are therefore easily distinguished from pos- 
sessive adjectives answering the question ‘ whose ?” 


Whose book is this ? Gba Sta Kniira? 


Tita Aléxandec’e book. (970 Asexcinaposa RAlira, 
9To Rulira AACKCAH Apa. 

Oss. 6.—Possessive adjectives in Russian, as has been 
already explained, may be just as well rendered by the 
genitive of the nouns they are derived from. The same, 
however, cannot bedone with the relative adjectives, although 


they are often rendered by the genitive of other languages, 
as : 


Eagle’s nest, Opsdnoe rot336. 
A merchant’s son, Kynéyeckiil chin. 
A gentleman’s son, Asopincnili chins. 
A travelling bag, Aopownaa cyMkKa. 
Travelling notes, Hytepwa sanicka. 
An able man, Tytani ye1opbeb- 


River-water, PB. Boga. 
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Domestic expenses, 
Pig’s head, 

A house-door, 

The town-wall, 

An air pump, 


Most (the greater part), 


Who has most? 

I have most. 

Most of this field is already green. 
Most people buy this. 


Several, 


Have you more horses than one f 


Yes, sir, I have several. 


Several kinds, or sorts, 
Several, 


What pencils has he ? 

He has several kinds of pencils. 
Are all the houses burnt ? 
Several are burnt. 


Usually, generally, 


Where do you usually dine ? 
I usually dine at home. 


To call, (to awake), 


At what time does he call his 
master ? 

He usually calls him at nine, but 
I call him always at seven 
o’clock. 


Caste, class, coc1dsie. 
Clergy, Ayxoscuctso. 
Nobility, qsopauctso. 
Education, o6pazosaaie. 
Educated, o6pasdpauHnd. 


Aowimaia n33épeKke. 
Ceasia rososa. 
AomOsan ABepb. 
Toposckaa cTbHa, 
Bosjymanit acdc. 


ee qacTb. 


Boupmee 4810. 

Y moro 66anmce yHcs6 2 

Y mega 66snmee WHC416. 

Boipmaa wacth storo o61a ywRe selena. 
Boabmiee yHC46 sje NOKYDAwT?D Sto. 


I bécroapKo. 


Y pact 661bme ont s6mage ? 
Aa, cyAapb, Y HaCd HCROABEO. 


Pa3uple. 

Muaorie. 

Rarie kapanjamm y gerd ? 
Y neré pasnnie rapangamu. 
Best an 40m’ crophin? 
Muaorie Aoma cropbig. 


O6piKHoBCHHO, BOOOMEe. 


Tab BH OGbIRHOBCHHO OObsaeTe ? 
Al oOLIKDOBCHHO JOMa OOBJal0. 


Byaurts, perf. asp. pasOyAitb. 

Bb KOTOPOMS Tacy OH OFANTS cBoerd 
rocnojuna ? 

Out o6biKuoBénoAO OYAHTD er6 BB AC- 
BATb, a A Gymy erd BcerAa Bb 
CeMb 9aCOBb. 


Foreign, sarpandyani. 

A table-spoon, cToié6saa 46mKa. 

A dessert-spoon, AecéptHaa 46mka. 
A tea-spoon, wilisaa 46me1Ka. 
Maternal, matcpiackif. 
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Of one’s native country, Otégectsenabiit. 

A horse’s mane, : Aomasinaa rpitpa, 

Water communication, Boaaude coobincuie. 
A colony, no: dunia. Unimportant, matopimaBl. 
A meal of fish, PiiGxoe xYmrante. To rise, to get up, BCTABaTb. 
A meal of meat, Macade rymanbe. To rise, perf. asp. BCTaTb. 


Exercise LX XVII. 


Which houses are better than those of the village ?—Town 
houses are much better and larger than village houses, but 
rural life in summer is much more agreeable than town life. 
Is French tobacco as good as American f—No, the latter, 
although dearer, is much better than the former.—What 
book are you reading ?—I am reading a German book about 
the rural life of the Russian people-—What love is stronger 
than others ’—Maternal love-—What cold is more severe 
than that of February and March.— Usually the January cold 
is more severe than all others—Are duck and goose eggs 
expensive ?—In our market they are more expensive than 
fowls’ eges.— Where did they see those two black eaglets? 
In the eagle’s nest.—Have you been in the Indian colonies? 
Yes, I spent (aposecti) the five hottest months there.—Are 
March days long there ?—They are much longer there than 
those of July and August.— W hat goods has this merchant ? 
He has several kinds of goods; he has iron, copper and pewter 
coods.— What houses are warmer than those built of stone? 
Wonden houses are much warmer than stone ones.—Where 
did you buy these pine and birch tables?—I bought them from 
the merchant’s son in the market.—Did you bring me my new 
leather travelling bag ?—No, but I will bring it you afterdin- 
ner.—Hud you for dinner to-day a meal of fish or meat ?—No, 
we had ncither, we had only milk soup.— Which classin Russia 
is the best (most) educated ?—The children of noblemen 
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in Russia are usually much better educated than those of 
merchants.—How is the fish trade in this town generally ? 
It is unimportant, because we have no water communication 


either with the German Sea or with any navigable rivers.. 


Are the river steamers large ?—The river steamers are 
generally smaller than the sea steamers.— Did not his brother 
’ eat more than I ?—He ate much more than you, because 
he was very hungry.—Which boy can read (reads) better 
than all others.—The most diligent boy not only reads, but 
also writes better than all others.—What is the age of this 
boy ?—He ts thirteen years of age. 


ExercisE LX XVIII. 


Have you spoken to these sailors ?—I spoke with several of 
them.—About what did you speak to him ?—I spoke to him 
of soldiers’ and seamens’ dress—Have you many tea and 
table spoons ?—We have only a few.—Of what metal are 
they made?—All our spoons are made of silver.—Are the 
nobility of your town rich ?—They (it) are much richer than 
the clergy.—At what time (at what o’clock) did your servant 
call you this morning ?—He called me very late; much later 
than yesterday.—Do you then rise early P—I usually rise 
very early, earlier than any one in the house.—Is the horse’s 
mane long ?—It is generally shorter than the horse’s tail. 
What kind of bag has this foot traveller, a linen or leathern 
one?—He has got a woollen bag.—Are there many visitors in 
town ?—There are not very many here now, but there are 
usually many here in summer.— What does the captain of this 
merchant vessel order his helmsman to do ?— He orders him to 
go to (Ha, with the accus.) the ship.— Who has most apples? 
He has most, but most of his apples are much worse than 
mine.—In whose house were they living in winter ?—They 


aa wie 
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were living in their father’s house.-—What history did 
Macaulay wnte?—He wrote the history of his native 
country.—Are the wines in this shop cheap ?—The country 
wines are cheap, but foreign ones are very expensive.— W hat 
did the German master say to him yesterday ?—He said to 
him that historical works are much more useful than lyric 
or dramatic ones.— Where do you generally pass your even- 
ings ?—I generally pass them at the theatre or at the club. 
What kind of books have you there on that table ?—I have 
several kinds of books there.—I have there French, English, 
German, Dutch, Russian, Italian, Spanish and even a few 
Turkish and Persian books, 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Tpaanats AeBitblai Ypors. 


To remain, to stay, (to be left,) Seema 
Ocratnca, * perf. asp. 

Do you remain ? ; Octaétecbh JH Bhi? 
I remain. A octawcb. 
We often remained alone in the MBI FACTO OCTaBaIHCh CAMB BB AOMS. 

house. 
Where were the children left. Cab octdincs Abra. 

Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
ff octapasca, I remained. Al ocriaca. 
Mul octasasach, We remained, Mal octi.incb. 
A Oyay octasateca, Ishallremain,ete, Af octiuycb, TH ocTinemca, ete. 
OctaBalica, octaBalitecb, remain. OcTaabca, OcTanLTecs. 
To leave, ace 
Octasats, perf. asp. 

Where did you leave your children [4b Bu! octasian CBOUXS ABTCH cerd- 

this morning ANA ¥TpoMt ¢ 
I left them where I always do, A XD OCTABHID TAMB, FAB Bcerja wxd 


OCTABIAL, 
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It remains, Octaétca, impers. verb 
It remained, OctaBi10cb, ocTat6cb ok 
, , e 
It will remain, byaers OIA PAT aEe dat. 
Octanetca 
It remains for me to say. MAB octaétca cka3zars. 
It remained for you to decide. Bam® ocTaBiioch pSmaTb. 
Left, (remaining), OctarbH6, (octaétca). 
Is there anything left ? Octas6cb 4H 3TO ? 
There is nothing left. Haveré ne octaiécs, 
He has some left. ¥ nerd nemaéro octasécs. 
I shall have a few left. Y mend octinetca HSCROIBEO. 
Every now and then, Ort BpémenH 40 Bpémenn. 


He comes to us every now and then. Of} OpHX0AHAb Kb Hab OTS BpeMens 
AO BpémenH. 


— Aame. 


Nay, 
Caepxt Toro. 


Nay, if he said that to you, you must Hérs, écan §To ofS Baws crasist, 


not doubt it. TO BHI HO AQAMAN COMHBBATLCA 
BB TOMB. 
Had he promised to see you ! OOtoiIb 4H OD BHABTS Bact ? 
Nay, he had even promised tocome Ost aame oGbujas> camb upilitd 
here himself. cloAa. 
Ever, Roraa 1460. 


Do you ever see our friend, the Biante 4 BH Roraa 460 Bamero 


painter ? nplatesa, maBoOnHcga ? 
I see him now and then. Al Bumy eré a3pbika. 
Now and then, Iispbaka. 


The following adjectives govern the genitive : 


Worthy, Aocréiintitt. | Devoid, 1y¥ magni. 
Full (of), o6agnih. 
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This is worth reward. 

A prince worthy of his subjects’ 
affection. 

He is devoid of this vice. 

The room is full of people. 


9To ZocT6ino HarpAaEl 

Kaaab Aoctéiabilt 100BH CBOHXS 064- 
Aanublx’. 

OND Fy KAD Soro NOpbKa. 

Kéuaata 00184 awacéit. 


The following adjectives govern the dative: 


Faithful, sbpauit. 
Amiable, s06é3nnii. 
Dear to, ee 

Aoporoit. 
Agreeable, npiatunit. 
Useful, nosé3aniil. 
Submissive, n0k6panii. 
Glad, pa,s. 


Natural to, 

Proportionate, in proportion, 
Becoming, decorous, 

Alike (to be like), 

Devoted, 


Suitable, agreeable, yroAuuiit. 

Known to, n3pbetuntit. 

An acquaintance, a3nakéunit, 

In accordance with, relative, cooT- 
sébrcTsesunlit. 

Decent, becoming, npacTétantit. 

Obedient, nocay mani. 


Ca6ficTBena bit. 
Copaautpanit. 
Wpaad anni. 
Tog66anii. 
lipégananh. 


Oss, 1.—Odpaéjosanneid, ‘delighted,’ derived from pat, 
governs the instrumental and not the dative: 


Delighted with this, 


The dog is faithful to his master. 

This news was not agreeable to him. 

She is dear to him. 

Honour is dearer to him than gold. 

This is not agreeable to him. 

The book is useful to us, 

A people submissive to their king. 

She is glad of it. 

The dress did not suit her. 

A work known to the whole world. 

The children are obedient to their 
master. 

I know this. 

Did you know ? 

We shall know. 


Odpajopannblit STON. 


Co64na Bbpna cBoeuy focnosuny. 
91a HOBOCTb He Oba eMy OpiiTHa. 
Ova eMy MBAQ. 

Yects euy Aopéme 36.107. 

Exy Sto nempidtso. 

Kalira gam nos¢ésua. 

Hap6ab, noKOpublil cBoeMy ROpO.N0. 
On’ paja Tony. 

Haatse eti aé Ob140 yr6jH0. 
Comnucuile, H3BBCTHOe Bcemy cBBTY. 
Adra wocay mul cpoewy yulites. 


9TO MAS H3BSCTHO. 
BELO JH Baw H3BbCTHO f 
Ham Oy AeTb U3BbCTOHO. 
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e 


Nor I, Hi a Tame ae. 


Nor I either, 
I shall not go to the theatre this A ne HAY ceréjna BéTepOMS BB TeATpS, 


evening ; will you f nohAéte 4H BH t 

No, I shall not go either. HtTh, 8 a Take (or TOme) He DOAAY. 

I never read novels either. fl TOR ABKOTAS HC YATiAO POMAHOBD. 

Nor do I ever see her. fl rOme HHEOrAS Cé He BARY. 

As far as, Ao. 
To come up to, Joxoguts, gourd. 

As far as the garden. A6 cagy. 

I went with her as far as their A gomést ch aéw 46 AOMY HX MS 
mother’s. TepE. 

When you have read the book as © Korga Bu upouTéte KAaTy 40 CUXb 
far as this, (then) you may go noph, TO MOmReTe HATH rysaTs. 
for a walk. 

To be a judge of, Bbith 9 38aTOKOMt, (ubadte- 
4eM‘,) BL (with the prep. case). 
Are you a judge of wine? SHaTORD 4H BH BS BRE? 
He is a good judge of it, Ont Bb HEMD 604b016H 8H4TORS. 
A judge (a connoisseur). SnaTor. 
He is no judge of this, + Ont Sroro He NOBAMAeTS. 
To order, , Berbts. 


To get, to have something —_ Bears. 
done or made, 


I ordered him to write. Al BeAbIb CMY ONCATE. 
Get these books taken away from _— Beste ynectut orcwja Sta Rede. 
here. 
Have a fow! roasted for me. Beskte H3KApoTs MOS RYPELY. 
: Ka3b1 BaTb. 
To punish, Ha ee 
Hakasats, perf. asp. 
To behave, Becris cedi. 
He behaves well. Oud xopomd ce6a BeseTB. 


She behaved well, On’ Bea’ ce6a xopomd. 
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Behaviour, mone,éaie. Theft, xp4ma. 

Praise, 70xBa14, Punishment, sara3aate. 
Hackney carriage, 433637HKb. | Contempt, mpeaptuie. 
Devotion, upéAaHHocts. Rewarded, narpam4jéaaHi. 


The deed, act, Aba0, NOCTYNOE?. 


Exercise LX XIX. 


Where did you leave your portmanteau ?—We left it on — 
the steamer.—Why did you not take it with you ?—I did 
not take my portmanteau with me, because it is too heavy, 
and there was not a single hackney carriage on the shore. 
Is the hotel far from the sea then ?—Yes, the hotel is rather 
far from here, and it is not in the valley, but on the hill. 
Do you know that the gentleman to whom we spoke is the 
proprietor of that hotel ?—No, I did not know that.— Will 
he be glad to see you?—I think (that) he will— How do your 
nephews behave themselves ?—Their behaviour is worthy 
of the highest praise—What books do you leave them? 
I only leave them books useful to young men.—Were the 
officers and soldiers faithful to their commander ?—No, and 
their punishment was proportionate to their treason.— Have 
you left the key in the door (in the lock) or has Andrew ? 
Neither I nor Andrew has left it—Had these young men 
a becoming dress (on) ?—Their dress did not become such 
rich merchants, their coats were rather old, gloves rather 
dirty and their boots a// over mud.— Was there much black 
tea left?—-There were two pounds of tea left.—Did you 
give him all your money ?—No, I had a few roubles left. 
How many horses will there be left ?—There will be a few 
horses left.—Will you leave this book here ?—I will leave 
it here.—Do you often go to him ?—I go to him now and 
then.—Does he give you permission to go to the play? 
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Nay, he even comes with us himself.—Do you ever take 
children with you to the theatre ?—We take them now and 
then. 

Exercise LX XX. 

Have you read the history of Russia ?—I have not, nor 
has my brother either.—We do not know them.—Nor do 
we either.—Is your relative a judge of tea ?—No, he is no 
judge of tea, nor is he a judge of wine either.—Why do you 
not give French books to your nieces ?—Because these books 
are not useful to them.—Get the floors washed.—I ordered 
the maid-servant to wash the floors, and also to wash the 
linen.— When shall you be obliged to take the letters to the 
Post Office?—I must take them there at six (o'clock). 
How was he rewarded ?—His reward was in accordance 
with his deeds.—Is it cold to-day ?—It is much colder to- 
day than it was yesterday.—Is money useful to poor men? 
Money is useful to both rich and poor.—Are the soldiers 
faithful to their brave general ?—They are faithful, obedient 
and devoted to him.—Does the master often. punish this 
lazy pupil?—He punished him yesterday.—For what did 
he punish him?—He punished him because he did not 
know his Spanish lesson.—Are all these children yours ? 
Yes, and I have three more at school.—Did your niece live 
in town when you lived in the country ?—When I lived in 
the country my niece lived in town.—Has not my son 
written this letter very well ?—Yes, he writes much better 
than my eldest son.—Do you want as much silk as wool? 
I want more silk than wool.— Will the young ladies stay 
here any longer ?—They will not be able to stay here much 
longer.—What day of the month was it yesterday ?—It 
was the sixth.— What day of the month will it be to- 
morrow ?—It will be the twelfth to-morrow. 
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FORTIETH LESSON.—Coporonoa Ypdrt. 


Or THE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE. 
O Ipasactia AbiicrBiterbHoMs. 


Active participles are adjectives derived from active and 
neuter verbs and denote the action of the subject, as: 


The loving mother. AwGnmaa MaTb. 
The running horse. Bbrywiil Koub. 


The active participle as a part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past, and it always combines the meaning 
of the relative pronoun kotopbiii, ‘who,’ ‘ which,’ or 470, 
‘that,’ with the verb from which it is derived. 


a. The present participle is formed from the third person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
Tb into mii, (feminine mas, neuter mee) : 

Yatio-rb, they read ; qaTito-miil, reading, he who reads, 


HAy-T, they go ; HAy-miit, going, he who goes. 
Hastio-tca, they hope ; naxbi-uiiica, hoping, he who hopes. 


6. The past participle is formed from the past tense by 
changing the termination 45, Into Bmiii or mii, (feminine 
Billad, neuter Bie) : 

Ynta-ab, I have read ; yata-smili, reading, he who has read. 
Hlésb, I was going ; més-mili, going, he who was going. 
Hasta-aca, I hoped ; nasba-suiiiica, hoping, he who was hoping. 


The termination Bmiii is added to the participles formed 
from the past tense having a vowel before 41, as: 


Al urp-a-1b, I played ; arp4-smii, playing. 
Ou4 ropop-l-aa, she spoke ; ropop-H-sulaa, speaking. 
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Oss. 1.—If there be no 4 in the masculine termination 
of the past tense, the participle is formed by adding mii 
(and not smi) to the root of the verb, as: 


Al rpé6t, I rowed ; part. past, rpé6-miil. 
fi mort, I could; part. past, mérmiit. 


To lead, leading, Becta. 
I was leading, Bést. 
Leading, Béymii. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants 4 and t, omitted in the 
infinitive mood and in the past tense, are replaced in the 
_ past participle active, as: _ 


I[stcr#, to bloom ; past tense gptus, (‘root,’ OBbTS) partic. past npér-mii. 


Exceptions: Kaiactb, to put (root g1a4) ; partic. past r14-p-milt and not 


Kagami. 
Kpacts, to steal (root Kpaa); partic. past Epa-B-mili and not 
kpaamiit. 
A crying child. Dafiaymee aati. 
The following number. Cabayiounti HYMepB. 


A practising physician. IpakTunywulii AOKTOpS. 


Oss. 3.—Active participles standing before a substantive 
are, as in English, used as qualifying adjectives, but these 
participles in Russian cannot take the form of an indeclin- 
able adjective, #.e. they cannot be apocopated or used in 
place of the predicate. 


Thus English participles used with the verb ‘ to be’ are 
rendered in Russian either by the indicative or by an 
adjective, as : 


The child is crying. Auta na49ers. 
The book is interesting. Kaira sanaMatesbya. 
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Oss. 4.—Participles are declined like adjectives, agreeing 
with the substantive to which they refer in gender, number 


and case. 


I spoke to the woman who sells 
flowers. 

People that have money easily 
acquire friends. 

They gave alms to the beggar- 
woman, standing at the chureh- 
door. 

Do you see the man carrying (who 
carries) the sack ? 


The boy reading (who reads) with 
attention is my brother. 


A ropopHss cp méHmBAOW, BpOAarb- 
mew nBbTH. 

Aja, autiomle aénpra, serk6 upl- 
OOpbrawtTs spy3¢h, 

Oud n6jaia MisoctHHio nuimel, cTO- 
Apmet y nepkOsunxs gpepcit. 


Bante 4m Ye1OBbKA, Hec¥maro (KO- 
TOpHH HeCETh) MBUOKD. 

MaibdHkK}, GaTaloif (KoTOpHH aH 
TieTb) CO BHHMAHleM+S, MOt OpaTs. 

Gataomiit co BHAMaHieMD M&1bdHED, 
MOH Opars. 


Oss. 5.—The participle is always separated from its an- 


tecedent by a comma, as: 


The man sleeping. 
The woman who was speaking. 


Yerosbra, codmilt. 
Méamana, rosopasmaa. 


Oss. 6.—English participles preceded by a possessive 
pronoun or any preposition cannot be rendered in Russian 
by a participle, but must be expressed either by a substan- 
tive, or by a verb in the infinitive or indicative mood : 


I do not believe in his coming. 


He saved himself by swimming 
across the river. 

He has decided upon writing it, 

Iam quite tired of talking. 

Since my writing to him. 


Besides his being poor. 


fl ne Bbplo eré mpaxd.y. 

AH ue Bbpio TOMY 370 ond Opilisers. 

Oab cmicca TEMB ITO Mepensbu 
pBry. 

Oat pbindaca Banacits $70. 

Al yTowiaca TOBOpHTb. 

Ct TEX DOpb Kakb A HABCAId eMy. 

Kpémt eré ObjHocTH. 

EpOm& Tor6 970 on} Ob Aen. 
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They punished him for not going Er6é waxa3saim 88 TO YTO ORD He 10- 


there. més Ty Aa 
Do you like walking Aoure 4a ryainse 2 
Aw6ute ryaAtb 2: 
I like riding. ii a6 B3ANTh BCPXOM'b. 
4 10010 B34Y Bepxdéme. 


The termination ca in the active participle of reflective 
verbs is never abridged into cb: 


People returning from the field. 
The wheel turning round its axle. 


Rather, 


She said she would rather not speak 
to her. 7 
We would rather stay here. 


To ache, 
To be ll, 


It pains, 


Aja, sosspamanmieca cb 0648. 
Koszecd, o6pamsomjeeca BOKPYTb cBoéh 
ocit. 


Ayame, oxdtute. 


On4 crasisa aTo 4¥ImMe Belasza Ow 
HO TOBOpTb Cb Hell. 

Muy ayame (or oxdrate) 6b ocTaluch 
BARC. 


Boars. 


Bost. 


Oss. 7.—‘ Ihave,’ followed by a noun expressing that the 
part of the body signified by it is affected by pain or illness, 
is rendered in Russian by y meni, and not by a ambi: 


I have a head-ache. 
My head aches. 

1 have a tooth-ache, 
My tooth aches. 


I have a pain in my chest. { 


My heart aches. 


I have a pain in my side. 


She is often ill. 
My feet ache. 
My arms were aching. 


Y wend rozosaia Gor. 
Y mend roz0B’ 6o1kTb. 


Y woud sy6n4a 60.15. 


Y wend 3y6b OosdTs. 


Y mend rpyab 6o1uTB. 
Y wend 6o1b BB py su. 


Y mend cépane Co1aTs. 
Y cna 60nd Oo18TB. 
Oud yicto Gortbers. 

Y mend adra Goats. 
Y mend pyee Gorhin. 
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Sore, Boibadi, (Goxbrs). 


I have a sore throat. { y mend GorbAnde r6pso. 
Y mena répi0 601nTS. 


He has a sore foot. ¥ ner6 Goapnaa Hora. 

I have sore eyes. Y mend Gosume raasa. 

My eyes ache. Y wend 1r1a3zi Gost. 
The pain, 60.8, f, The headache, rozosnia 6036. 
Disease, } costans, f The earache, yiuia 60ab. 
Complaint, Unwell, poorly, nea sopdosnit, 
Indisposition, Hes zopdsbe. The toothache, sy6u4a Gob. 
He is much better. Emy ropas4o ay 401e. 
She is much worse. Eii ropasso xy me. 


He is richer than I by far. § Ons Goraye mena madruas. 


» 


Oss. 8.—The word ‘by’ when used in English after a 
comparative to denote how much a thing exceeds another is 
expressed in Russian by the instrumental case : 


My sister is taller than I by the Mod cecrpA péime mend nftol roso- 
whole head. BOL. 

I am older than you by two years. Al cTapme Bach ABYMA roxaun. 

I am taller than you by two inches,  { Bhime Bach ABYMA AWiiMame. 


Pale (in the face), Brégens anndéw. 


Any particular quality, quantity, measure, etc., possessed 
by an object is rendered in Russian by a noun in the in- 
strumental case. 


Strongly built. Kpbnos croméniews. 

He is kind hearted. Oud A0Opd AVM. 

Rich inremembrances. bBorarb pocnownnaulane. 
Ahouseten yardshigh.  AOM> BHIMHAGO Bb ACCATS APAOBS. 
A plank aninchthick.  Aockd roumandw Bb AWiNB 
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He is as tall as [. } ORB pocTONs Ch MOH. 


He is of my height. 
Good-looking. Xopém1t co6dn. 
Bad-looking, ugly. Aypéar co6dn. 
To run out, to flow out, BLITeK4Tb. To belong, mpanaszem&ts. 
To run into, to flow into, Buajatb. To dress, OAbBiATb. 
To stand, ctoAts. To dress oneself, oxbpAtbca. 
To be reflected, otpamatsca ; perf. asp. orpaaiitsca. 
I am shorter than he, Al aume erd pécToMt. 
He is taller than I. Ont BLume MeHA POCTOMS 


Exercise LXXXI. 


Who are these young ladies ?—These young ladies walk- 
ing in the garden are the sisters of that young man going 
into the field.—Is the horse standing there under the tree 
a good one?—It is much better than the one standing by 
(y) the well—Who has gone in the country ?—The youn@ 
officers who came here yesterday from abroad.—Which 
Russian Czar always liberally rewarded his servants —Peter 
the Great always liberally rewarded men that served him 
faithfully.—Which pupil did the master punish?—He only 
punished the pupil that did not know his lesson.—Is it 
true that the Volga, which flows into the Caspian Sea, runs 
out of a lake and not from the hills ?—The river Volga, 
which runs out of the lake Ciliger (Cesureps), flows into the 
Caspian Sea.— W hich is the most important river in the south 
of Russia ?—The rivers Dnieper and Bug are the most im- 
portant.—Give this crying child a little milk and (with) 
sugar.—Does everybody prefer glory to money ?—There are 
people that prefer money to glory—Do you want to go 
with me to the theatre ?—No, we would rather go for a 
walk.—The rays of the rising sun are reflected in the clear 


waters of the lake as in a looking glass—Which clerk did 
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you order to write the letters ?—I ordered the clerk who 
lives in my brother’s house.—Tell the children who are 
dressing in the nursery that it is time for them to go to 
school.— Where does the laundress live that brought us the 
linen ?—She lives in the house belonging to my nephew. 
Who is going abroad to-morrow f—The rich officer who . 
married the sister of our neighbour Mrs. B.—Will the 
countess’s niece who is going to marry the brave colonel be 
with you to-morrow ?—Only her aunt, the countess who 
last year married the rich prince, will be with us to-morrow. 


EXERcIseE LXXXIT. 


Has she decided upon going with you in the country? 
Yes, she is going with us, but abroad and not in the 
country.—Do you believe in his being the most diligent 
pupil in the school?—No, I do not believe it.—Did you 
tell the children walking in the garden with their master, 
that it is time for them to come into the room ?—Yes, I 
told them.— Walking in the fields is pleasanter than walk- 
ing in the streets——Do you like reading?—Yes, I like 
reading and drawing.— What is the matter with this child? 
It has sore eyes.—What is the matter with you ?—I have 
a pain in the back.—Have you the toothache ?—Yes, I have 
the toothache.—Why did you not come to us yesterday? 
Because I had a headache.—Why do you walk so slowly? 
Because I have pains in my feet; I was walking about the 
town the whole of yesterday.—How old is your friend? 
He is older than I by five or six years.—How many years 
is your brother younger than you?—He is three years 
younger than I, he is the youngest in our family.—Is your 
sister writing ?—No, she is not.—Why does she not write? 
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Because she has a sore hand.—Why does not your nephew 
go out ?—Because he has sore feet.—What is the matter 
with your aunt?—She has a pain in her cheek.—Is your 
house as high as that one ?—My house is higher than that 
one by a great deal.—You are very pale (in the face) to-day, 
Countess, are you unwell ?—I am worse to-day; I have asore 
throat and a pain in my side.—How is your niece? 
Thank you, she 1s better.—Is your brother taller or shorter 
than you ?—He is much shorter than I.—Is the colonel’s 
wife good-looking ?—She was good-looking when she was a 
little younger.—Who may hope to receive reward ?/—The 
pupils learning diligently and obeying their masters will be 
rewarded.—Tell the boy dressing in the nursery that his 
master wishes to see him.—The master who wished to speak 
to the boy, has gone away long ago.—Which banker has 
bought these large forests?—-The banker who married the 
Baroness’s daughter two years ago. 


FORTY-FIRST LESSON.—Copors népspiii Ypons. 


Or THE PAssivE ParTICIPLE. 
O Wpavacria Crpayaterbnoms. 


Passive participles are formed from active verbs only. 
As verbal adjectives they have both the declinable and in- 
declinable forms, the latter being used with the auxiliary 
verb 6niTb, ‘to be,’ to form passive verbs. 

The passive participle combines the meaning of the re- 
lative pronoun xotoppii, ‘who,’ ‘which’ or sto, ‘ which,’ 
‘that,’ and the verb it is derived from, as: 

The book (which is) read by me earl qatTaemaa MOON. 
(which I read). Kuuira, ROTOpy!0 € THTAD. 


Children (who are) loved by their Abra, a6sune cBolma poxlteraye. 
parents. 
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Oss, 1.—The subject in a passive sentence is put in the 
instrumental case. 


The passive participle as part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past. 


A. The declinable present participle passive denotes a 
duration of the action, and is formed from the first person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
Mb into mbit, feminine mag, neuter moe: 


Yataems, we read ; yutaewnil, read, which is being read. 
Atuaeup, we do; Afuaembiii, done (usually), which is being done. 


The indeclinable present participle ends in mt, feminine 
Ma, neuter MO: 


The book is read. Kadra yataema. 

The child was loved. Anta Of110 110640 

The mother was loved. Martb 65144 2100uMa, 
They were loved. Oud Ob 1064MBI. 
The book will be read. Kalra 6¥Aerb Gatiema. 


The houses will be built. Aoma OyAyTb cTpOaMBI. 


Passive participles ending in emblif (indeclinable ews) are 
formed from verbs of the first four classes, as : 


Yara, I read ; autTaewnll, read. 
Hawy, I write; ouwéxnil, written, 


Participles in ombtii, are formed from verbs of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth classes, having the first person. 
singular in y, preceded by a radical consonant or by u: 


Sosy, I call; s0Bé6muit, called. 
Beay, I lead; BejOwnrii, lead. 
Kay, I mow ; xo6mblii, mown. 
Tauy, I draw; tarémuit, drawn. 
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conjugation, ¢.e. from the ninth and tenth classes : 
410611, I love ; a6tuult, loved. 


Buy, I see; BUABMHH, seen. 


Passive participles are declined like adjectives, and agree 
with their antecedent in gender, number, and case: 


Letters received by us alwayscon- iicbwa, mo1yvSemna naum Bcerad co- 
tain pleasant news. aépmars Bb ceOB upidtHwa H8- 
Bictia. 
We have already answered the let- Mu yxé oTsbTHIM Ha micbMa, m0ry- 
ters received by us from our Y@HHWA HOMR OT HalInX po- 
parents. Aatesell. 


The past passive participle denotes an accomplished action, 
and is formed from the past tense by changing J, into HbIi, 
bit (indeclinable #1, Tb): 


Gariut, I have read; s#Tanauit, read, which has been read. 
fl répb, I rubbed ; TépTHit, rubbed. 


Oxs. 2.—Participles in thi, Tb, are formed from verbs of 
the third, sixth and eighth classes, and from some monosyl- 
labic verbs of the first class: 


Koa6ab, I pricked; x6s0THM, pricked, 
Kast, I squeezed ; maTHit, squeezed. 
Tauyat, I drew ; tanytili, drawn. 
Mui, I washed ; mirrsiti, washed. 
Bub, to beat; 6uTbilt, beaten. 


Oss. 3.—In forming the past participle from dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic verbs the tonic accent must be replaced, as: 
Yutaat, I read; qHTaG1, read. 


Haciat, I wrote ; nuicant, written, 
Tanyas, I drew; TanyTb, drawn. 
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In forming the past participle from the infinitive the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 


Participles in tba, Tb, are formed from verbs having for 
their final letter of the root either one of the liquids 4, n, p, 
or the vowels a, a, B, y, BI: 


Kou-6Tb, to prick; past partic. x6.10-Tb. 


Dpaa-ats, to receive 5 ‘ . Upina-rs, 
Bu-tp, to beat 5 ° e 6n-Tb. 
Mul-Tb, to wash 3 ‘ o MBI-Tb. 
Iit-th, to sing; ‘ ¢ UB-TB. 


And also from all verbs ending in Byts: 


rays, to bend ; past partic. rayTs. 
Asduyts, to move; 3  ABAAYTB. 


All other verbs form their past participle in ania, ab: 


Spats, to call ; past partic. sBant. 
Ciatb, to sow 5 «Chant. 
Beard, to carry 3 © « =Bestant 


Some few verbs of the first and eighth classes have a 
double termination in the past participle, .e.Tb and m1, 
the latter not being used in ordinary conversation : 


Butb, to beat ; past partic. 6nTs and Glens. 
Ayuyts, to blow ; . - AYHYTb and gyHoséns. 


Past participles in at, when changed into the declinable 
form take an additional u, before the termination, as: 


Wiitant, read ; decl. form. y#tannuilt. 
ld 

Ctant, sown $ ° . channbiit. 

Cxasant, told ; ° . ckaszanabitt. 


Oss. 4.—Verbs of the seventh and eighth classes follow 
the above rule in compound verbs only, as: 


Béjen, lead ; Bégenni—npuséjenant. 
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Crp ment, shorn ; crpi:xcayi—ocrpamenaHtt. 
Htnéns, valued ; nbucnui—ontnéanwa. 
Aw61ent, loved ; 061enbi—Bosw61ennuit. 


Fach, every, 
Every (sort), 


Ramaniit, distributive. 
Bciriit, collective. 


Oss. 5.—haikb1it answers the question ‘who? ‘ what ?’ 
and scikiii the question ‘ what kind, or sort ?” 


Each one must think of him self. 

Why do you not give a book to each 
of them ¢ 

Because each of them has one. 


Else, 


Nobody else, no one else. 


Something else. 


In, 


In a week. 
In two days. 


He who—that, 
She who—that, 
Did you write to the same man that 
I did? 


I wrote to him whom you ordered 
me to write to. 


Back, 


To come back, 


Do you come back t 

I come back, 

I will give it to him who will come 
back. 


Kimani 4Gamenb 3a66TaTECa 0 CeO. 

Oraeré BhI He AaéTe 00 KOUIS Bax A0~ 
MY H3b HHXB? 

Horomy 370 y Ramfaro ecTb AMT. 


Hadi, apyroi. 

Hakt6 adit. 

Hortoé apyrot. 

Yro andy Ab née. 

Yro HAOY Ab APyrde. 

Yépe3t (with the acc.). 
Tcpe3b neAbiw. 

qépe3st ABa AHA. 

Tors, KoTOpplii. 


Ta, KoT6pas. 

Hannciin Bel TOMY, ROTOpoMy @ Ha- 
nncath? 

A wannciad TOMY, ROTOPOMY BRI OpH- 
Ka3aiH MUS HanHcare. 


Hasaqp. 
Bo3ppamarsca. 
Bosspariirsca, perf. asp. 


Bosspanyiacrecb BBI? 

Al BOsBpamatocb. 

A 4ant S10 ToMy, ROTOpHH BOsBpa- 
THTCA, 
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To count, to calculate, 


To consider (to think), 


They are counting the trees in the 
garden. 


We consider him an honest man. 


Whole, entire (perfect), 


All our tumblers are perfect. 

We saw at his house a whole bottle 
of wine. 

In the whole town you will not find 
such wines as we have. 

A broken glass. 


Soon, quickly, fast, 


The spring will come soon. 
He was walking so fast that we could 
not follow him. 


To leave, OCT4BIATb $ 

To invite, npnraamats , 
To touch, Tporats ; 

To print, meqatate ; 

To ornament, yKpawats $ 
To build, crpéats ; 

To arm, BOOPy KATb ; 

To cast, BRIADBAT $ 

To call, to name, Ha3biBaTb ; 
To sell, mpojaBath ; 

To erect, BO3{BATATb 


Cautats, gov. the acc. perf. 
asp. COCUHTATS. 
Cautats, gov. the instr. 


Ond cinrélors Zepénba Bb Cady. 


Ud 
Mu CuUHTAeMB ero YCCTHHMB YI0BS- 
KOM. 


U 
Iban, Bech. 


Beb Hale cTakAnbl OBE. 

Mul Baabaw y neré mtuywo OyThaKy 
Bana. 

Bp yhiow r6poah we chamere Takexs 
BAH, Kakb Y Hach. 

Paa6utoe cteKs6. 


Cropo. 


CkOpo HacTynAaTS BecHa. 
OHb Méib TAKb CROPO, ITO MH BO 
MOr4H CAbA{0BATb 3a BEND, 


perf. asp. ocT4pars. 


* « Dpsraacits. 

e « TpdnyTh. 

« » Bageyvatare. 

« e Ykpacats. 

© «  Hoctpéuts. 

» +  BOOpy HTB. 

» «BRITE. 

° «  HaaBarTe. 

© «© = Bpogarp. 

© © BO3,{BHIHYT. 


To reward, Harpamjatb ; governs the acc. and the instr. 


Exercise LXXXITI. 


To whom were presented the books, bought by your 
brother?—-They were given to the most diligent pupil. 


x 
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Who gave you this figure of a dog cast in (31) bronze. 
This figure of a dog cast in bronze was given to me by 
a rich foreigner.—By whom was it sold to him ?—I do not 
know.—Did they bring (11pusectn) already the horses bought 
yesterday at the horse-mart ?—The horses of which you 
speak are not yet brought, but the horse bought of the rich 
peasant is already brought.—What books did they buy ? 
They bought a few books ornamented with drawings.—Is 
the drink prepared from rye sweet ?—No, it is sour, but it 
is a very wholesome drink.—When did you receive the let- 
ters sent by me yesterday ?—I received them to-day early 
in the morning.—Have you seen Alexander’s column ? 
Yes, I have, on the top of this column, erected in honour of 
the Emperor Alexander the First, stands an angel cast in 
bronze.—Are you acquainted with the foreigners invited by 
me to dinner ?—I do not know the foreigners invited by 
you.—Where were the stolen goods found ?—They were 
found in the locksmith’s house-—Where were these books 
‘ printed ?—At B. D’s., at St. Petersburg.—By whom are 
the diligently learning children loved and rewarded ?—The 
children learning diligently are loved and rewarded by the 
kind master.—Was this lady-pupil rewarded last year ? 
Yes, she was rewarded for good behaviour.—What did they 
reward her with ?——They rewarded her with a book. 


Exerciss LX XXIV. 


Have the letters been received by them ?—They were 
received long ago.—By whom were they sent ?—They were 
sent by my nephew.—Were the letters printed or written ? 
They were written by the clerk of my nephew, who sent 
them.—By whom were you received ?—We were received 
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by the amiable hostess.—Did they give each of these soldiers 
some money ?—Some money was given to all the soldiers. 
By whom was the money given ?—By the brave colonel. 
Will your brother return from the country soon ?—He will 
be back to-morrow.—He who writes (will write) an exercise 
without any fault shall be rewarded.—Have you ever seen 
the emperor ?—We never saw him.— What were you doing 
the whole morning ?—I was reading the whole morning. 
Are the panes of the window in your room unbroken? 
Only one pane is broken, all the others are perfect.—When 
will your family return from abroad ?—They (it) will be 
back in a fortni¢ght.—By whom 1s this likeness drawn? 
It is drawn by a celebrated painter—What was broken? 
The tumbler and the wine-glass were broken.— Was there 
anything else broken ?—There was nothing else broken. 
Which fortresses were built by our kind king ?—No fortress 
as yet has been built by him.—Are brick houses as warm 
as wooden ones ?—Houses built of wood are much warmer 
than those built of brick——Was the bride dressed well ? 
She was in a dress made of white satin, all her lady-com- 
panions (friends) were also beautifully dressed.— W hat a tall 
man that is!—Yes, he is very tal]l.—Which of these two 
sisters do you think the prettier ?—She who is more like 
her mother, the elder. | 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON.—Copors sropéit Ypors. 
Or tHE Gerunv.—O abenpusactin. 


Besides the participles, or verbal adjectives, there are also 
the gerunds, or verbal adverbs, formed from verbs. These 
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express the circumstances accompanying the action, and for 
this reason are classed among the adverbs: 


When did you meet him ? 

I met him going to the garden. 

How was he reading ? (in what po- 
sition.) 

He was reading sitting. 

Were you also reading sitting t 

No, I was reading at one time stand- 
ing and at another lying down. 


Roraa Bhi BCTptrusg eré? 

HAyoH Bb Cab, A BCTPSTNAB erd. 

Kakt (8b RakOMb DO10MERIB) YHTAE 
out ? 

Oud YHTANS CHAR. 

Qutais 48 BH TOme cuaa t 

Htrb, A YBTAIb TO CTOA, TO 1ERa, 


Gerunds, like participles, are active or passive, and ge- 
nerally combine the meaning of the action expressed by the 
verb and that of the conjunction: Korga, ‘when ;’ moKé, 
‘while ;’ mémjy ThMb kaKb, ‘whilst;’ n6c1b Tord kaks, ‘after,’ 
and such like; thus, the verb cajbit, ‘I was sitting,’ in 
the following phrases, 


A GaTiID ROrAa CBAEIS, 
A ropopaid Bb TO BPCMA KAaRDd cross, 


Whilst I was seated I was reading. 
I spoke at the time I was standing. 


may be just as well rendered by the gerund cia, ‘sitting,’ 
aS 3 

I was reading sitting. 

I spoke standing. 


Cuts, A YATANS. 
Ctéa, A TOBOpHAB. 


A. Active gerunds have no gender or number, but only 
inflexions to mark the present or past tense. 


The present gerund expresses an action that is com- 
menced and still continues, and is formed from the third 
person plural of the present indicative by changing the 
termination into a or yun (1098), as: 


Atsawrs, they do ; abian, abia004g, doing (whilst they do). 
TosopaTb. they say ; rosopdé, saying (when they say). 
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Gerunds in a are formed by changing the termination 
OTL, AT into a, as: 


Yantaors, they are reading ; gHTAaA, reading (when they read). 
Aw6aTb, they love ; 1064, loving (when they love). 


Oss. 1.—The termination a, when preceded by #, 4, m 
or Mj, is changed into a, as: 
Aépxars, they hold ; aepi-a, holding. 


Daauyth, they cry; 0444-a, crying. 
Cotwart, they hurry ; cntm-a, hurrying. 


The terminations to4H, yun, of gerunds are derived from 
Tb, yTb by changing Tb into 44, as: 


Atiawrt, they do ; ab1atoqg, doing. 
Tiimyts, they write ; niimyH, writing. 


Oss. 2.—The gerunds of verbs ending in nyts want the 
termination a, and have only the form in yuu, as: 


SA6pytb, to feel cold ; sa6ny4H, feeling cold. 
Céxnytb, to be drying ; coxny4#, drying. 
Tonytb, to sink ; Tony4nH, sinking. 

Tanytb, to draw ; TanyuH, drawing, 


On the other hand the gerunds of verbs having the third 
person plural in arb, arb, have not the form in wun, yy, 
but in 4 (a) only, as: 


Besits, they order ; seid, ordering. 
Ituats, they value ; ntua, valuing. 
A6aTb, they love ; 11064, loving. 


Nore.—The termination a, in gerunds of verbs of perf. 
asp. denotes an accomplished action, as: 


Yea, after having secn. | Worsondca, having bowed. 
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The past gerund denotes that the action was just com- 
pleted when another began, and is formed from the past 
participle active by changing mili, into +, as: 
speaking 5 
he who spoke ; 


reading ; 
he who read ; 


Topopusimiit, { } ropopiiss, after having spoken. 


} quTisb, having read. 


GQaTasmiil, { 


Oss. 3.—The termination t, used chiefly in literature, 
in ordinary conversation is superseded by the termination 
IIH, as : | 
Tosopiinmu, having spoken ; instead of rosopist. | 
Aw6usuu, having loved; . . «ules. 


After having written the letter I Hanucash oAchM6, A Baneqtass erd 


sealed it (I sealed the letter (A 3ancdiTaab DHChMO Korga Ha- 
when I had written it). NuCass ers). 

Wishing to sell his horse, he took it Me1aa Uporlath cpow A6m1ajb, On 00- 
to the market; but finding no BéAb CE HA PLINOKb, HO He Ha- 
buyer, he brought it back. mé\WuH HA OANOrd DoKyoaTesA, 


OpuBesb c& o6patso. 
Having sent the letters to the post, § Otapisnsma (ornpisnes) nacbMa Ba 
they went out. HOITy, OM BLUM CO ABOpa. 


The past gerund of reflective verbs takes the termination 
Bia and not Bb before cb (ca), as: 


Ld Ld 
Having become, Abiasuiiich, not Abiapce. 
Having learnt, yuisurich, not yulisch, 


B. The passive gerund has a compound form, being 
formed by adding the participle passive to the gerunds 
6yayin, ‘being,’ and 6p1s, (6v1ema) ‘having been,’ of the 
auxiliary verb 6pitb, ‘ to be,’ as: 

Present, BY ayia, Ne being read. 
Past, buss uitant, having been read. 
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Oss. 4.—The passive gerunds are little used in the 
Russian language of the present day. 


Each other, 
One another, 


Apyrs apyra. 


Oss. 5.—The. pronouns each other and one another are 


expressed by Apvrb Apyra, APYrb Apyry, ete. 


The first of 


these two words is always in the nominative; hence, if 
there be any preposition in English, it must be put between 


them in Russian. 


They love each other. 
They treated each other politely. 


They spoke evil of each other. 
To try (to attempt), 
To try (to test), 


More than once I tried to get per- 
mission. 

He attempted to speak to her. 

We tried the new wine, but it was 
not to our taste. 


I cannot possibly, 
Possibly, 


Could you come to me to-morrow ? 
I cannot possibly. 


To knock against, at, 


To knock at the door. 
He knocked at the window. 


On 106AT APyrb Apyra. 

Onw OOxOsHAHCh APYFb Cb APYTOMD 
BC RAMBO. 

Oui ropopian AYpio Apyrs oO apyrs. 


I[nitétpca, mombITATDCaA. 

I[p6dozatb, noupddosats. 

He pa3b YB A ONTAICA DOAYUITS 
Do3B0ACHie. 

OND UNTAICA FOBOpTh Cb ACI. 


Mit npd6opaiu udsoe BuHG, HO ONG 
Ham He 00 BRYcy. 


Mat neso3momnHo, 
Bo3moxnkHo. 
BoamM6aino JM BaM’ Opilit KO MBB 


aapTpa ? 
Mut Hepo3MoiKHO. 


Crygdtp, cryadtica Bb (with 
the acc.). 


CryYATbCA Bb ABCDb. 
OnB NOCTyT41Ca Bb ORO, 
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Against, 0, 06s. 


I knocked my elbow against the 4 ymH6b ceOB adKOTb 06% Yrosd CrO- 
corner of the table. 4a. 
He stumbled against the door-step. Ont CHOTREYICA O nopérs. 


To ascend, Bocxoglits wa, with the acc. 
perf. asp. B30iiTH. 
They ascended this hill twice. Ont Bocxojdia na Sty répy 4Ba pa3a. 
Have they already ascended the  Bsouit# an onli yume #4 ropy? 


hill ? 
No, they are at the foot of the hill. H61t, ont y noA6mBHI rope. 


To weep, M4akarb. To sob, paxitp. 

Lamentation, 11a7b. The sobbing, sob, pu\aule. 
To take leave of. Ipomitica ct (with the inst.). 
To speak ill of. Fosopifrh A¥puo o. 
To go to war. Yxojits wa Bolny. 
On a visit. Cb BHSHTOMS. 


Departure, ors6343. | Arrival, npit3,s. 
To learn, y3Hasatt ; perf. asp. ysudrs. 


To see (to have an interview with). BOJATLCA Cb, DOBBAATHCA Cb (with the 
instrumental), 


ExercisE LXXXV. 


Where is her pretty little sister ?—She is in the garden, 
sitting on a little bench, and is reading the little book given 
her by our kind master.—Why are you not with her? 
After having learnt my lessons, and having asked the per- 
mission of the master, I will also go to the garden.—Will 
you come back soon ?—After reading a few fables and walk- 
ing a little we will come back.—When will you return me 
my book?—After having read it, I will return it to you 
immediately—Whom is he secking?—His master, but, 
not seeing him, he is coming back.—Are all the clerks in 
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his office wniting sitting ?—No, some write standing.—May 
we go into the garden /—No, you cannot go there, because 
there was pouring rain the whole of the morning, and now it 
is very dirty in the garden.—Did they go for a walk know- 
ing that I did not give them permission ?—No, they went 
thinking that you would allow them to do so.—Do you 
expect the same tailor that I do ?—Yes, I expect him whom 
you expect.—Did the mother speak to her son who was 
going to the war f—No, she only embraced and kissed him, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly — Was the sister of the young 
soldier going to the war joyful ?—No, taking leave of him, 
she also wept bitterly—Who is there, knocking at the 
door ?—It is the servant whom you sent for the wine. 
Does he know that whilst speaking ill of his acquaintances 
he also speaks ill of himself.—No, not knowing this he 
spoke ill of his acquaintances.—Which of you has most 
pencils ?——He has most, he has three more than I, 


Exercise LXXXVI. 


Did you see (have you had an interview with) the Count 
and the Countess B ?—Yes, having learnt of their arrival I 
went to them on a visit, but had to come back without 
secing or (and) speaking to them.—Did your brother send 
the wine back to. the merchant ?—Yes, my brother after 
trying the wine found that it was bad, and, calling the 
servant, ordered him to take it back to the merchant. 
What did you forget to say ?—In ordering him to write 
these letters I forgot to tell him that they must be sent 
to the Post-Office immediately.— Wishing to make a present 
to my brother, but not knowing the place of his abode he 
wrote to me, asking me to tell him where my brother 
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lived—Is your tea strong?—After trying it I will tell 
you.—Did he buy a horse ?—Yes, after selling his best 
cow, he bought a grey horse.—After punishing her son the 
mother wept herself.—Is the merchant honest ?—One could 
not call him dishonest, but, in selling his goods, he never 
forgets his interests—Is the view from the Ill fine? 
After ascending the hill you will see the town surrounded 
by flourishing meadows and gardens.—Are they often at 
each other’s houses ’—They often go to one another.—Did 
you laugh at each other ?—No, on the contrary, we were 
very polite to one another.—Why did you not come to us 
the day before yesterday ?—I had a severe head-ache, and 
I could not possibly come. 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON.—Cépors tpéniii Ypors. 


All persons of the present indicative are formed from 
the third person plural present in the following way : 


A. Verbs, having the third person plural in tor or yt, 
form the first person singular by cutting off Tb: 

3ui-wTb, they know ; 3n4-0, I know. 
Bep-yrt, they take ; 6ep-y, I take. 

The second and third singular, and the first and second 
persons plural are formed by changing 1Ts or yTb into 
elllb, €Tb, EMS, eTe : 

3u4-l0Tt, they know; sniemb, thou knowest ; sniers, ete. 


Bep-yTb, they take ; 6ep-imb, thou takest ; Gep-ETs, etc. 


B. Verbs, having the third person plural in arb or ar, 
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form the first person singular by changing arb into 10, and 
aTb into y: 

Crpé-aTs, they build ; ctpé-p, I build. 

Kpa3-4rt, they cry; rpay-y, I cry. 


The second and third person, and the first and second 
person plural, are formed by changing ars or ats into Aub, 
NTb, HMB, ATE: 

Bea-ath, they order ; Be4-imb, thou orderest ; Be-aliTs, ete, 
Kpa4-aTs, they cry ; Kpuw-tiub, thou cryest ; Kpuiits, ete. 

Oss. 1.—The past tense preceded by if or tchether is 

rendered in Russian by the present with the particle an, as: 


They wanted to know if we were Onu xorkin 3nate HACMD IN MBI TY Ja. 


going there. 
We doubted whether he really often Mb COMASBAANCh, AbiiCTBHTCAbHO 48 
invited him. OND YAcTO Upursamie}rd erd. 


Or THE PoTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The potential and subjunctive moods of other languages 
are rendered in Russian by adding the particle 611 to the 
past tense indicative : 


I would (or should) have. A AMB.Ab GBI. 

Would she have ? Hubia an Got oni? 

I should have written if I had any 4 sauncass 6m, éc.1m 6b 65144 y MONA 
paper. Oymara. 


The particle 611 gives emphasis to the word it follows, as: 
He would write to you if he were Out Obl HANHCAID BANB, Ec1H Obl EMY 


allowed. NO3BOAN.H. 

He would write to you, but to me OUD BaMd Opt nanncast, HO MOB On 
he would not, He Nanncass, 

He would have written to you a Uaceyé 6p ond nanuciat, go aénert 
letter, but not have sent any HE DOC1aAb Obl. 
money. 


He would have written to you if he OHb Hanacast Ob BaMd Ccid On MOF. 
could. 
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That, to, 41d6n1. 


Ons. 2.—The potential is expressed in Russian also by 
the particle urd6n1, (Slavonic 4a6u1), added to the past tense 
of the indicative: 


I wish that you would go with us. A mest IT66uI BAI MOM Cb BAwE. 
He sent his son money that he Oud mocsiib cBoeMy chy acnert, 

might buy a horse. YOO ONS KYM COGS sONAAb- 
He wanted her to write. Oud Kesaib IT66HI OA UACaAa. 


Oss. 3.—The past tense in subjunctive form expresses 
often the present and future tenses, as: 


I should like now to have a talk A tenépb *mc1arb Obl (pres. ) TOroBO- 


with you. pith Cb Baa. 
Oh, would that the day cameatlast. Ax, écim Obl ckopbe AeHb macTiis 
(fut.). 


The particle 6b1 can be added to the past tense of each 
of the aspects, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. . A KU3014 6, I would be throwing. 

Perfect Aspect. . . A BuIKNAaIt 6H, I would have thrown out. 
Iterative Aspect. . . A KujbIBaIb Ou, 1 would throw (repeatedly). 
Perf. Asp. of Unity. . A Ruuya> Onl, I would throw (once), ete. 


Oss. 4.—The subjunctive form of the verb is often 
superseded in Russian by the imperative, which in such 
case does not agree in person with the subject, as: 


Were I now in the country I should Byab a (écin 6b A ObIIb) Tenépb BB 


not be now under treatment. Aepéaut, ACTHTECA MHB He npH- 
HIG6Cb Ob. ot 

Had he spoken always the truth he  Tosop# ons (cam Ob Ob-TOBOpHIS) 

would be trusted now. Bcersa mpaBsy;, eMy NOBbpHIs 


On Tenépp. ° 


Oss. 5.—Should, would and other auxiliaries of the 
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potential mood are rendered by 651, in conjunction with the 


verb: 


He would go out if the weather were 
fine. 

I should purchase that picture if I 
had enough money. 


Had we known it, 


Had they seen me. 
Had I riches I should be happy. 


Ought, should, 


I ought to write, but I have no paper. 


He ought to have written. 


I May (perhaps), 


Ont Bhimers On 43% AOMY CcAHOBI 
nordéja 6waa xopdmaa. 

A RyOHAD OW TY Kaptiny 6c1M OW Y 
MCHA O61.10 AOBOAbHO ACuers. 

3nfie Ob MBI STO? 

Ecin 6bt Mal 3418 4To. 

Bu\bAM Ob onw Mena ? 

ByAb a (€can O81 a ObtIb) Oorath, TO 
Oblib Ob! CIACTIBBB. 


orang 
Cabayers, impersonal verb 
(with the dative). 


A A6smenb Obl Obs (MAB crbOBasO 
641) aacatb, Aa HBT y MeHA Oy- 
Marg. 

Eu¥ cabjopas0 On Hanucats. 


Moxers Onits. 


Oss. 6.—May and might, implying eventuality, are 


rendered by mOxerb OnITb. 
I may go if he come. 


I might go if he came. 


Then, 


A wOmers 6niTb nottay écia ont uplit- 
AeTh. 


A nomést 6, écrm Ob OBB UPHMETS. 
A MOmerTD ObITb NOWEID Ob, ECAH OBI 
OHS DPaHlesb. 


To (Torga). 


Oss. 7.—The word then, To, in a principal preceded by 
a conditional.clause is more frequently expressed in Russian 


than in English, as: 


If he had known him, then he would 


have spoken to him. 


Ecin 61 OB} Obl 3HAKOMD Ch AONB, 
TO NOroBopHAb Obl Ch AHMB. 
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Had she pleased him he would have 
married her. 

Shall we find him at home ? 

We shall if we come in time. 

He would not come even if you 
called him. 


Alone, by one’s self, 


Has she been tliere alone all day ? 
She was quite alone. 
He is by himself. 


For the first time, 
For the last time, 
Really, indeed, 


He is indeed very kind. 


Itself, 

The linen itself is good, but very 
dear. 

The same, 


He speaks always to the same man. 


The very same, 


To remember, 
To recollect, to think of, 
To recall to mind, 


Grateful people remember good 
done to them, . 
We often think of your kindnesses. 


He suddenly remembered he had 
to go out, and left off working. 


Ecin 6h off ey mompaBnaach, mo 
OHD Reuilica Obl na Heb. 

SacTaneMd 4H MBI erd AéMa t 

Aa, cin opilijéws BO Bpewa. 

Oub He Opnméts On, écin Oo Aam 
BHI eré 103BH. 


Oxuns. 


? 7 s @ 
Bada AW O88 Taws babi Aenb Ofna ? 
Ona 65144 copepmcuno osaa. 

Out Ofuut. 


Bb népserii pass. 
Bs nocab«niii paz. 
Bb camo abs. 


Out BS CAvons Abib Guenb Aosps. 


Cam m0 ceob. 
Hosotnd cad no ce6s xopémtee, Aa 
6yenb Aoporo. 


Oajuud H TOTS me. 

Oud Beery’ rosopits cB ous 8B 
TEMDd Me TAOBLROMB. 

Cosepméan0—t64H0—TOTB 
caMbl if. 

Tlomaurs. 

BcuOmuuats. 

Bendmunts, perf. asp. 


Baarogapunle «WAM OOMHATS Cat 
Hoe HMB Avopo. 

MBI FAcTO BCNOMNDAeMS O BALIHXt Mh 
AOCTAX. 

OH® Bipyr's BCHOMAHIS, Tro eM AY a- 
HO BHiTH B Uepectats pabvrat. 
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To understand, 


Imperfect Aspect. 

4 nopuMasts, I understood ; 

Mit DOHRMA{IB, We understood ; 

A OyYAy, TH Oyjeub, etc, DONHMATE, 
I will understand ; 

MH OY JeMb NOHBMATB, we will under- 
stand, ete.; 

Toauvai, nosuMaiite, understand ; 


To lend, 


He lent him some money. 
He always lends us money. 


To perish, 


For, against, 


Tlonnmarts. 
Ilonsth, perfect aspect. 


Perfect Aspect. 
Al n6na4b. 
Ma n6uaan. 
A noiimy, TH noiimémp, ete, 


Mu nolimeMd, BA DOlMeTe, etc. 
Hoiima, noiimate. 


Ccynarb, perf. asp. ccyAlitb 
(with the instr. ¢.). 


Ond ccy aah eré Aenbrama. 
Ont Beer{a CCyKAcTh Hach ACUbTAMH. 


Pudnyts, 
Ilorndnyts, perfect aspect. 
Ha (govern the accusative). 


Oss. 8.—In answer to the question “ for how long,” for 


is translated na: 


We have bought bread for the 
whole week, 

They prepared firewood against 
the winter. 


To feed, ropwits. 

To provide, s3arotésats. 
Not to fail, ne upewunyts. 
Without fail, nenpewbano. 
Profitable, gox6,;nbiii. 


OTRi 
To refuse, 1 Ru3bIBATb, 
OTKa3iTb, p. a 


Mil RYOUIN LAb6a Ha Ntayw nexkiuo. 


Oni opuroTésuan 4poss a4 any. 


To trouble, to disturb, 6esnoKdnTs. 
Subjected, no, 8¢p:xeunuiii. 

Cattle, cKors. 

Columbus, Ko.t¥6s. 

Compass, rouniict. 


To discover, ee 
OTKpLITb, p. a. 
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Exercise LX XX VII. 


Would you buy this profitable estate ?—Had I money 
enough, I would buy it.—Would you read it?—I should 
not read it.—Should we find him at home now?—You 
would not find him.—Would there be any doctors and 
chemists if men were always well?—If men were not 
subjects to complaints there would be no doctors or chemists. 
Is your friend going with you into the country ?—He 
ought to go with me, for he is not quite well, and the 
country air would do him good.—Could cattle live in cold 
countries without sheds and stables ?—Cattle would perish 
in winter from cold and hunger, had not man built for 
them good sheds and stables, and provided hay and oats 
against the winter.— Would your sister invite mine if she 
could ?—If she could she would certainly ask her.—Can- 
not you lend me a few pounds?—I would do it if you had 
returned me the money I lent you last week.—Had I 
known that you would refuse my request, I should not 
have troubled you, but have asked somebody else.—Would 
you come to me if you knew that he was with me ?—If I 
knew that, I would without fail—Would not your brother 
gro with us into the country ?—He would not. 


ExercisE LX XXVIII. 


Why has God given us two ears and one tongue only? 
In order that we should listen more and speak less. 
Ought not the servant to call the children ?—It is not 
necessary.—You should ask him for some books.—If I 
knew he would not refuse, I would ask.— Were you at the 
English plays yesterday ?—Yes, but had he not come in 
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good time we should not have been able to go out.—For 
whom does this swallow catch flies (mém«Ka)?—For her 
little ones (kpomra).—Do you know that your little son 
has caught two sparrows —yYes, but I do not allow him to 
catch them.— Would he catch little birds were he allowed 
to do so?—Yes, he would.—What would you do if you 
were allowed to speak ?—Were I allowed to speak I would 
tell all I know of him.—Who discovered America ?—Co- 
lumbus, but he would not have discovered it if he had not 
known the use of the compass.—For how long did you 
come here ?—We came for a month.—Would he under- 
stand it were I to tell it to him?—TI recollect your ex- 
plaining to him the same thing before more than once, but 
he never could understand it.—You are sad, my friend, 
what is the matter with you?—-I should be merry were I 
but satisfied.— Would you remain to dine with him if you 
knew that there would be a good dinner ?—No, even then 
I would not.—Do you not wish he were now with us ?—I 
never wish for what is impossible, for I know he is now 


abroad. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Copoks yerséptTalii Vpors. 


Or THE BRANCHES OF THE VERB. 
Orpacan Taardéia. 


Among the inflexions of the verb, there are three to 
which all others are subordinate, and which are the bases 
or roots of three so-called branches. 


The first branch has for its root the first person present 
indicative, from which all the other persons of the present 
indicative and imperative moods, as also present gerund 
and participles, are formed. 


The root of the second branch is the past tense of the 
imperfect or perfect aspect, from which are formed the 
past gerund, the participles and the infinitive mood. 


The root of the third branch is the past tense of the 
iterative aspect. 


In the following table are given four verbs exemplifying 
the foregoing. 
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“LH209}] “OrwEgt "940 
‘ermDg}I ‘oLmagh] | “ImBEgt 
“treaHog}] “Lanngh |“areasy | ‘QMRREShT “wiMnpasi "pas | ‘Basi ‘Quay 


“orgrog “Ma 
"alagrog ‘ergrog ‘eLnrag ‘qmnrog 
‘treaarog | ‘tugrag ‘cagreg | “irgrog | ‘GNRArog | ‘WIWprog ‘wrog | ‘Brog ‘qureg 


"nb A¥og 240 
to ‘olnYog ‘qmoarog 
‘qreaumsg | ‘iapYog 2a | ‘WNKoYeg | -wiusrog ‘grog |  ‘uYog ‘frag 


OOM “yma | “HLOIVLAR aE) 
‘wen eof ‘OLYCLHA | “IMIvIAA 


‘uorpbnluoy mary | worrbnluoy puocag 


0 
‘4YOGNIAh |‘CoelAh | “HNNOVLEA | “HiMoyieR | = ‘BeleR | ‘yin | = ‘oye 


ng ‘oalesed | *aAQDV 


"WA Joassvg | sagar at ere 


"e[dionazeg 


*LOsdSV “Loadsy Llowauag : 
INISaT ‘Tanlog GNV INSSzu 
HALLVUSL] ONY LOSdUsdN] AHL 40 ABNEY, ISvg d d d 


"HONVUd ‘HHONVUG GNOOTS ‘HONVUG LSUld 


CUuiHl 
‘GUdaA CZHL FO SHHONVU AHS 
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Of the Future.—Byayniee spéma. 


The future tense of Russian verbs is either compound 
or simple. 


a. The compound future is formed by adding the future 
of the auxiliary verbs 6biTb and crats to the infinitive of 
the verb of imperfect aspect, as : 


Al 6yay oft. I will sing. 
TH 6yjemb ubTb, etc. Thou wilt sing, ete. 
Al ctany ObTb. I will begin singing. 


Thi cTanemb OfTb, etc. Thou wilt begin singing, ete. 


Oss. 1.—The compound future, formed by the help of 
cTaHy, is used to form the future of inchoative verbs, which 
are of perfect aspect. 


b. The simple future has the form of the present, and 
it follows the same rules as those laid down for the present 
tense, as: 

Cki3atb, to tell ; cRamy, cRAmems, etc., I will tell, etc. 

Yansurts, to astonish ; yAuBi0, yAnsimp, etc., I will astonish, ete. 
Ptuutb, to decide ; psmy, pbumus, etc., 1 will decide, etc. 
Holit, to go ; nokay, noliaéms, etc., I shall go, ete. 


, Ons. 2.—Only the verbs of perfect aspect have this 
future. 
I saw a herdsman with fifty calves, 4 Bilxbib TaOYHMMRa Ch MATbIOJe- 


ninety oxen and a hundred caTbIO TeAATaMA, AeBAHOCTa ObI- 
rams. Kama B CTa 6apanaMe. 

He ordered his forty dragoons to go «OB Bc CBOM COpOR’ AParfHaNd 
with those forty uhlans. noliti cb rbwa cro copoR’ yaaname. 


In the compound cardinal numerals natsyecats, ‘ fifty,’ 
WecrbaeciTs, ‘sixty,’ cémbaecaTb, ‘seventy,’ and BdceMb- 
AecaTs ‘eighty,’ each part is declined separately, as : 


Gen., dat. and prep. UATHAeCATH, MecTHAecATH, etc. 
Instrumental maTbWACCATbO, MeCTbWAeCATbW, etc. 
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The numerals gesanécto, ‘ ninety,’ and cro, ‘hundred,’ are 
declined in the singular like substantives in 0, viz. genitive, 
Aepanécta, cra, dative, aepanocty, cry, ete. The numeral 
aepaHocto has no plural, and cro has no nominative case in 
the plural, having in the gen. cors, dat. cram, etc. 


Ozs. 3.—The numerals cépors, Aepandcto, and cto, when 
standing before a substantive, take the inflexion of a in the 
gen., dat., instr. and prep. cases, as: 


Nominative, cépors ye10BbK, AeBAHOCTO pyOaéH, CTO REErD. 
Genitive, copoxd TeIOBERS, AeBanécta py61¢é, cra KHart, 

Dative, copord ye1esixaws, aepaudcta pyOAdM, cTa RavraM. 
Instrumental, copora qe10BSKaMB, ACBABOCTa PpyO1JAMH, CTa RouraNg. 
Prepositional, copokd ye10BKaX}, AeBaHOCTa py614X4, CTA RuMrax. 


About, Oxoso, gov. the gen. 


I had about a hundred roubles. Y mend £120 Koso cra py6aéH. 
Y weud 66140 py6uéit cto. 


Oss. 4.—‘Aboud’ before a numeral is rendered by placing 
the numeral after the noun: 


I have two roubles. Y mena apa py6ud. 

I have about two roubles. Y mena ecth pyOad apa. 

Two hundred, apécra. Six hundred, mecrscérs. 
Three hundred, tpiicta. Seven hundred, cewpcérs. 
Four hundred, yertipecta. Eight hundred, soceusc6rs. 
Five hundred, natbcdrs. Nine hundred, gesatscérs. 


Oss. 5.—In the above compound numerals each part 
follows its own declension : 


Nominative, anécra, tpiicta, etc. 

Genitive, ABYxcOTb, Tpexcérs, ete. 

Dative, ABYMCT4M>, TDeMCTAMt, ete, 
Instrumental, ABYMACTANH, Tpemactdag, etc, 
Prepositional, qsyxctixt, TpexcTdx2, ete. 
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Without, 


Save, all but, 


They went without him. 
There are in this book forty leaves 
all but three. 


It wants, 


It wants three roubles to make up 
* ten. 

It wants a quarter to three o’clock. 

It wants five minutes to five. 


At (of the time), 


At two o’clock. 
After two o’clock. 


Best, gov. the genitive. 


Oat nomad 6e3t Herd. 
Bs Sroit KOMTs COpoKs AHCTOBS 6c3b 
TDEXt. 


He aoctaérs, impersonal verb, 
governs the genitive. 
Be3s. 
He goctaeTs tTpéxa py6séh aOn 
COCTABATh ACCATB. 


Tpn Yaca 6¢e33 3¢TBCpTH. 
Dats yacéeb 6e3% OATH MUDYTS. 


Bs, gov. the acc. and prepos. 


Bp Aba 4aca. 
Bb Tp¢Tbem yWacy. 


Oss. 6.—For the hours the preposition 8b governs the 
accusative case, before the cardinal, and the prepositional 


before the ordinal numerals. 


What time is it ? 

It is two o'clock. 

At what o’clock ? 

At two o'clock. 

After six (in the seventh hour). 
Half-past one. 

Past one o’clock. 

Five minutes past one. 


Kotopuit aact ? 

Apa vaca. 

Bb KOTOpON® Facy ? 
Bb ABa 4acd, 

BB ce{bMOMb Yacy. 
Tlososiina Bropéro. 
Bropoit vac. 

Wath MODYTS Bropdro. 


Oss. 7.—The word ‘ past’ before the hour is rendered in 
Russian by the ordinal numeral of the hour which follows: 


At a quarter past two. 
At twenty minutes past twelve. 


Bb u¢reepth TpéTbAro. 
Bb ABAAQaTb MBBYTS Dépparo. 
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To (of the tame), 


Five minutes to two, 


Ata quarter to three. 


It wants twenty minutes to ten. 


To strike (of hours), 
It strikes, 


The clock is striking. 

Did the clock strike ¢ 

It struck five. 

It is going to strike two. 
It is but nine at most. 

At three o’clock precisely. 


The hour, o’clock, 


In how many hours did he get to 
the village ? 

In five hours. 

At what o’clock did he go out of 
town ? 

At five o’clock. 


By, 
One by one, 
Hand him the things down one by 


one. 
They went one by one. 


To come by, 


How did he come by such a large 
fortune ? 

He is supposed (they say) to have 
inherited half a million from 
his grandfather. 


Best. 


Asa yacé 6e3% math MBAYTS. 

Bb TpH 6e3% YerR¢pTH. 

Bb tpa 3éTBeptH THéTbATO. 

Bb ACCATD G€3b ABAIUATH MHOYTS. 
Bb COpORb MBUYTS AccATaro. 


burs, perf. asp. apoOats. 

Biérs, impers. v. (past 6110, 
future OyAerb Out. 

Yachi Obwrs. 

Bian 48 ack ? 

BuO DAT WacéBB. 

po6néTs Aba aca. 

Teucpb Mudro FTO ACBATD YacéBB. 

POBHO Bb TPA Faca. 


Yacp. 


BO CKGABRO YacOBb AOWEIB OBB AO 
Aepésnn ? 

Bb DATb WaCOBB. 

Bb KOTOpOMb Gacy BAMeIS ONS H3b 
réposa ¢ 

Bb HATH YacdBb. 


3a, gov. the instrumental. 


Oakud 3a Apyrims. 
Tajapali euy Bému oany sa Apyroit. 


Oa 48 OJ4NB 3a APyrM. 


I piodpbrats, npiodphers. 


Kaks uplo6pi«t out takde orpémnoe 
coctoanie 2 

FopopaTb, YTO Ob NOAYYHIB mNI- 
MaaiidHa BB Hacab{CTBO OTB CBO- 
eré Absa. 
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To come to, by, 


How did he come by this honour ¢ 
How does he come to be invited ? 


To have occasion, 


Will there be any occasion for him 
to? 

There will be no occasion. 

Was there any occasion for him to 
write 3 


To come to know, 
To find out, 


If he should come to know of it. 

How did you find out where he 
lives t 

He was found out. 


At once, 
Only once, but once, 
Once again, 

We shall go to him only once more, 


Single, only, equacTsenanit, 
Capacity, 
Aptitude, 
Talent, gap, TaLaHTB. 
Gift, aap. 

Gifted, ojapéaawht. 


} CHOCO6HOCTD. 


Aocrarats, AocTHTHYTB. 


Kaks AOCTHIS on Stott acre ? 
Kak AOcTHraeTb OHD Opursamésia ? 


Hy«uo, gov. the dative. 
HY R80 18 OF 4AeTh euy ? 


He 6¥AeTb HY RHO. 
Hy HO 4H 66110 ey WHCATB: 


Yananate, perf. asp. y3Hatb. 


Ecin O81 OH Y3R4Ib 06> STOMS. 
Kak} BB Y3Ha18 Ab 08S KBBETS 2 


Er6é y3nain (08% Ob11% y3Habs). 


Bapyrs. 
TO61bKO OAHHD pa3b. 
Enjé pa3s. 


Mui noiaéup KB HeMy T6AbKO ee 
OALED past. 

Cause, npaidaa, 

Governor, HavatbaHEs. 

To give out, pa3jaBatb. 

To make up, coctaBiars. 

Old age, ctTapocts. 

Full age, copepuensos trie. 


Exercise LX X XIX. 


Were there many guests at your neighbour’s ball ?—There 
were about thirty persons.—To how many soldiers was 
the wine given that was sent?—The wine sent by the 
governor was given to one hundred and forty-five men. 
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Did all the soldiers like that winef—No, out of the one 
hundred and forty-five men, ninety did not like it.—How 
many men (soldiers) had the colonel who came here with 
his regiment last week ?—The officer who came to our 
town is not a colonel, but only a captain, and he came here 
with ninety-five crenadiers and forty dragoons.— How many 
pieces of red velvet have I to hand you down?—Hand me 
down about twenty, but one by one-—How many in- 
habitants are there in Moscow?—There are in Moscow 
from three to four hundred thousand souls——How many 
men are now wanting in your regiment '—There are want- 
ing now three hundred only, but before there were wanting 
seven hundred.—Will there be any occasion for me to buy 
a piano ?—No, there will be no occasion, your son will 
learn to play on mine.—Do you think my son will ever be 
able to play the piano as well as your eldest daughter ?—I 
think he will, because he has an aptitude for it, and is also 
very diligent.— Were the swords given out to all the seven 
hundred hussars?—No, of those seven hundred hussars a 
few only wanted swords.—With how many companions 
shall you go from school to the forest ?—All of us will go 
to the forest; our four masters with three hundred and 
sixty-three pupils, and three schoolmistresses with two 
hundred and forty-three lady pupils.—How many German 
miles are there from Berlin to St. Petersburg ?—About two 
hundred German miles. 


Exercise XO, 


At what o’clock do you go out usually ?—I go out usually 
at nine o’clock in the morning.—What o’clock is it now? 
I do not know for certain, but I think it must be now 
already half-past one, or perhaps a quarter to two.—lIt is 
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not yet a quarter past two ?—Yes, it is almost a quarter. 
Take this book to him this afternoon at a quarter to two or 
at ten or even five minutes to two, but I bee that it be 
not later than two o’clock.—Did you order your coachman 
to come here to fetch you ?—I have no coachman to order, 
but had I one, I would order him to come at twenty 
minutes past ten.—Did you stay long at his grandmother’s ? 
About two months.—Why did you not stay a little longer? 
Because the country life in winter is not very pleasant. 
Was there no other cause ?—No, that was the only cause. 
Did he remain long there ?—Till ten minutes past twelve; 
till half-past twelve-—Will there be any occasion for me 
to wait ?—There will be no occasion for you to wait, as we 
shall be quite ready at a quarter to four.—Is this little 
girl his only child ?—No, besides her he has also five song 
and four daughters. 


FORTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Copors mits Ypérs. 


Or tHe IMPERATIVE.—IDlopeshterbHoe Haksonénie. 


The imperative mood has distinct inflexions only for the 
second person singular and plural, and is formed from the 
first person singular present indicative by changing the 
termination y or 10 into H, H, ii or b, as: 

Hay, I am going ; Bau, go. 
Coxny, I dry ; céxna, dry. 
Atsaw, I do; abiail, do. 

Btpn, I believe; Bépb, believe. 
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To form the second person plural te is added to the 
imperative singular, as : 


Hau, go; plural, a4ute. 
Céxuu, dry ; - . MO«IBHTE. 
Absalt, do ; - « Abdsaiite. 


Bbpt, believe; . . Bépere. 


a. The imperative in & is formed from verbs having the 
first person singular in ¥, 1 accented and preceded by a 
consonant : 

Damy, I write; nami, write. 
Bet, I order; peru, order. 

Oss. 1.—Verbs of the tenth class take in the imperative 

an # accented even after a vowel, as: 


Taw, I conceal ; tal, conceal. 


&. The imperative in # unaccented is formed from verbs 
having the first person in y or 10 unaccented and preceded 
by two consonants, both of which remain in the imperative : 

Coxay, I am drying ; imperative, céxus. 


Samay, I build ; o + | BHR AB. 
M6é1nin, I speak ; - « - MOjBE. 


e. The imperative in it is formed from verbs having the 
first person in y, 10 preceded by a vowel: 


3040, I know; imperative, 3nalt. 
Cut, I dare ; ~ 6 «  CmMBH. 
How, I sing; . - » Dol. 
Oss. 2.—Verbs of the tenth class have the imperative in 
it, when the tonic accent falls on the radical syllable, as : 


Crpén, I build; imperative, cTpolt. 
Tlon6w, I procure rest; . . DOKOH. 


d. The imperative in 5 is formed from verbs having the 
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first person in y, 0 unaccented, and preceded by one con- 
sonant or by 6, 8, n, M followed by the euphonic 4, which 
is omitted in the imperative : 

Bépio, I believe ; imperative, Bbps. 


Fotéaiw, I prepare; . . . rordésb. 
Chins, I sift ; ee ¢  CHIDB 


Ons. 3.—The termination 510, of the first person is 
changed into eii, as: 

vw, I drink; imperative, nei. 

Bow, I beat ; - « « Gel, 

Abw, I pour ; o + of =«6Jeit. 


Oss. 4.—The imperative of the verbs $xats, ‘ to ride,’ 
and tert, ‘to eat,’ is formed irregularly : nobsnai, bus. 


The imperative of verbs of perfect aspect wanting the 
present tense, is formed from the simple future according 
to the foregoing rules, as: 

Hoty, Ishallgo; imperative, mofaH. 
Hanuwy, Ishallwrite; . . . sanuuM. 


Cabsaw, I will dos © « « CABualt. 
Bpduy, I will throw ; - « «  6pocs. 


Oss. 5.—The radical consonant of the first person, 
changed into its corresponding consonant for the sake of 
euphony, is restored in the imperative, but the euphonic 4 
when inserted in the first person only is left out, as: 

Bomy (sojutb), I lead; imperative, Boj. 
Homy (nocith), Tearry; . . . soci. 
Cuxy (cuatrs), I seat ; ee) CHAM. 
Kyo4 (kyouts), I buy; - . . kyng. 
Ato6a10 (46uTb), Tloves;  . . . «6H. 


The other persons of the imperative are : 


a. The third person, formed by adding the conjunction 
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nyctb, (Slavonic ga), ‘let’ to the third person present 
singular or plural : 


UWycrs ywraers, } : HYCTb YATAWTS, } 
Aa wtéers, let him read ; Aa IBTAOTD; let them read. 


Hycts rosopats, let him speak ; mycTb rosopars, let them speak. 


b. The first person plural, which is identical with the 
first person of the future, and to which in familiar discourse 
the syllable te is usually added, as: 

Ckamems or ckimemte, let us say. 
Tohaems or nofaeute, let us go. 
Bo3sbMéMb or BOsbMENTe, let us take. 


Bfaemt (or crinet) yaitbca, let us study. 
Byjem> (or cripeut rosopiits, let us speak. 


Had I done, Cabaaii a. 
Had we done, Cybasaii mat. 


Oss. 6.—The second person singular of the imperative 
is used also with other personal pronouns, but in such case 
it expresses the optative or subjective mood, as: 

Had I done this, I should not now Caétaati a éro, mab He mpamadcs 


have to regret. Gu Tenéps comaibrp. 

Had they informed us of it yester- | Afait ond naM% 30aTb 0 TOMD BIepa, 
day, we should not have com- MB Be CAbsaIn OM TakOH rpy- 
mitted such a gross error. Goll omMOKH. 


Oss. 7.—The imperative singular, not agreeing in form 
with the subject, is sometimes used also to express reproach 
or astonishment : 


Overburdened with work asIam, faa 3anasénp TPyYAAmH, A HDHD, 8 
having to write, to draw and pacyt mw WHT’ mw saHuMaiica 
to read, yet I am expected to emé xrossiicTBomt ! 
look after the household ! 

He cajoled them, and so they, of  Onb 8xb mpHzackist, BOHM ROHETHO 
course, told him all they knew packam# eMY BCé 3TO SHalH 
about me! 000 mat! 
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Do go, ‘Tlotian-ra. 


In familiar discourse, to mollify the apparent harshness 
of the imperative form, ka is often added. 


Do come to us. Ilpaxojute-ka EB saws. 
Do sing a song. Cuétite-Ka ubcuw. 


Let, may, a. 


All hail the King ! Aa 3Xpascrayerh Roposs. 
Be they allowed. Aa Oy teTS BMS 10386.1€H0. 
Thy will be done. Aa 6yAeTb BO1A TBOA, 

Thy Kingdom come. Aa opitisers gapcrsie TBoé. 


Oss. 8.—The old Russian form of the third person, the 
imperative with ga, as: 4a wHTders, ‘let him read,’ 4a GH- 
Tators, ‘let them read,’ is only met with in sacred books, 
and some ejaculatory phrases. 


Oss. 9.—An elliptical form of the imperative is not 
unfrequently supplied by the infinitive, as: no3Bdtb erd, 
‘call him,’ but in such instances some idea of necessity or 
obligation is implied : 

Do not make a noise, children (you He mymurs, AéTH! (BH Be AOIMEW 


must not make a nvise). OIyMbTb). 
Be quiet and know your place ! Morgith! am 3naiite cBoée wtcro! 
No talking ! He rosopiits ! 


Another peculiarity of the Russian language is, that the 
imperative is sometimes expressed by the past tense, as: 


Go away, nomésb opogb instead of no;8 pod. 
Coachman, drive away, H3B01HKS, Domest ! 


To leave, to abandon, to let, iio ITs 
Octasuth, perfect aspect. 


Leave me your books. Octasste Mad Bama Kabra, 
Let that be there. OcTasbTe 3TO Taws. 
The post leaves. + outa orx6jaTh. 
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To let alone, 


Do let me alone. 
Let it be. 


To let (to permit), 


Did you let the children go out ? 
Not I, but the mistress let them. 


To let (on hire), 


To whom have you let your house ? 
I haye let it to a (certain) rich 
officer of dragoons. 


To be let, 


Is this house to be let. 
All the houses here are to let, 


Nearly, 


The sack is very heavy, I can hardly 
carry it, and I nearly fell down. 
I nearly said it. 


At, 
Did he do this at your bidding ? 


He did it at my bidding. 


To sketch, pHcopdts, HaPHCOBAT. 
To contradict, uporasoptiats. 

To fall, m4jatTb, yuacts. 

For lack, 3a HeAOCTATROM?. | 
Otherwise, Bb UpoTiBHOMS C.1ysab. 


OctaBuTb Bb NOKOB. 


OcTaBbTe MCHA Bb NORGE. 
Octdsbte $10 Bb MORGS. 


Ilo3nositb, perf. asp. 103B0- 
auth, gov. the dat. of the 
pers. and the acc. of the 

thing. 

970 BI N03BO1B4H ASTAMD BATH f 

He a, @ XO3Aiika HM M03B64B4a. 


pom Bb HaiMbl, 


Orjatp, Bb HaCM. 

Komy Bat 6742.10 Bb Halim! CBOM AOM ? 

A 6tjazb eré Bb Haile OAHOMY Gora- 
TOMY AparyHcKOMy O@Hgcpy. 


Orjaétca Bb HaliMBl. 


Otjaétca 48 STOTS AOMB Bb Haliues. 
Beb Aom’ 3AbCb OTAAOTCA BD Dailies. 


Yytb He, YT GYTb Be, IVTE 
Obi40 He. 


Mbm6kb Syenb TAReAB, CABS MOTY 
er6 accTH, BA SYTS Be yOass. 
fl STB 6n140 He Cka3444, 


Ilo, with the dative. 


CAbiai® 4H O8% STO DO BilMeMy UpHe 
Ka3duiw ¢ 

Ont criiarp Sto 10 MoeMy npaKa- 
Banib. 


The Holy Scripture, cpaméngoe mn- 
canie. 

To let know, japitb 3HaTb. 

To pour out, HainBats, Baath. 

To pour out of, BLABBATL, BELLE TB. 
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To trouble one’s self. Beanoré6artsca. | 
Toenter (in the book). Sanncith 3anect (Bb EBUTY). 
To call (on a person). BaxojuTh, 3a bxartB. 

The post comes. Hdéata npax6sars. 

The post leaves. dara orx6 ars. 

The orders are (usually) obeyed. HWpukaadala acnossantca, 
The orders are obeyed. puka3agia acoéiseunl. 


Exercise XCI. 


Order the head clerk to write the letters to our bankers 
and tell him that they must be posted (sent to the post) 
to-day, and do not forget also to tell him to ask the Post- 
master at what o’clock the last post leaves.—The last post, 
sir, leaves at a quarter to eight.—After giving the orders, 
come to my room at ten minutes past two and bring with you 
the letters which you began this morning.—Am I to bring 
also the bills of exchange, sent to us by the commission 
agent.—If they are not yet entered in the books (then) 
bring them, otherwise do not trouble yourself.—Dress 
yourself and go (nobsikaii, te) to town; on arriving there 
go to my lawyer and ask him whether the papers which he. 
expects from the minister are already received.—Now you 
may go (cTynaiite); but no, wait, tell him also that I must 
see him.—Your orders shall be obeyed, sir.—Ask your 
sister, if you please, whether she can lend me for a short 
time the book which she received a few days ago from 
Paris.—Go to her to-morrow and ask her yourself.—Why 
did you not let them remain longer in the fresh air? 
Because it was too cold out of doors.— When will you call 
on me?—TI will call on you, if possible, on my return journey. 
Do not beat that little dog, but give it rather something to 
eat.—I am not beating it.—Silence! do not contradict 
your elders! go to your room and remain there till I call 
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you.—Do sketch me a rose and a tulip, and after finishing 
them show them to me.—I cannot draw, and if I could I 
should not be able to do it for lack of pencils and paper. 


Exercise XCII. 


Do give me this picture.—It is my brother’s picture, but 
were it mine, or if I knew that my brother would not be 
angry, I would certainly give it to you.—Is it said in the 
Holy Scripture that we should love even our enemies? 
These (Both) are the words of the Holy Scripture, ‘ Love 
your enemies and do good to those who hate you.’—Do let 
us go for a walk !—No, let us rather take a book and learn 
our lessons, for John says that our master will come ata 
quarter-past twelve.—Do not believe ali that John says, 
our master comes always at five-and-twenty minutes past 
four and not at a quarter-past twelve.—Can I believe you? 
Rely upon my word and you shall have no occasion to 
repent.— Hail to the Queen ! May our dear country flourish ! 
Come here, I want youu—What do you wish ?—Is it true 
that yesterday, in the evening, after six o’clock, walking 
along the shore, you stumbled against a stone and nearly 
fell into the water ?7—No, it 1s not true; at that time I was 
at home.—Is he aware that we cannot see him next week? 
No he is not aware of it.—To whom did your brother let 
his house ?—He let it to a Berliner.—What sort of man is 
he ?—He is a goldsmith by trade.—lIs it far from here to 
that house ?—I usually go there in one hour and a quarter. 
Did you find out where Mr. N. lives now ?—No, I did 
not.—Find out then and let me know.—Was it you who 
upset the glass of wine?—Yes, I wanted to pour out a 
glass of wine and nearly upset the bottle as well—Did 

Z 
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your brother hurt himself much when he fell from the tree? 
He did hurt himself much and nearly broke his leg.—At 
whose bidding was this done?—At my mother’s bidding. 
I should like to speak to your nephew.—Let him alone, he 
has to learn his lessons. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Copors mecroi Ypors. 


Whoever, whosoever, 
Whatever, whatsoever, 
Whichever, 

However, 

Whenever, 

Wherever, 


hto 6b1 80, KTO AE. 

Yro Ob! HN, TO HE. 
horoptiii 6b1 ag. 

harp Obl Ho. 

horja Ob! Ha. 

Ixb Ont un, Kya Opt HH. 


The particle au is used in conjunction with the verb, 
when an idea of indefiniteness and universality accompanies 
the above pronouns and adverbs, as: | 


Whoever may ask you for money, 


do not give it. 


Whatever be your lot, never desert 


him. 
Let him come in, whoever he is. 
The virtuous man is respected 
wherever he goes. 


Kro Okt HA NONPOCH!S y Bacd Acer, 
ne gabaiite. 

YO Obl NN BLINaA1O Na Bally A041, He 
nokn,jaiite erd. 

Bnyctiite er6, KTO 6b! OND HA OBIS. 

Acopoxbreamnaro yetoubRa yeamiuors 
KY 4a Ob OND HH OWES, 


Ons. 1.—In these cases oa may be Anglicised by no 


matter, as: 


However mighty (no matter how 
mighty) he is, I fear him not. 

No matter what you do, 

Do whatever you may. 

Cost what it may. } 

No matter what it costs. 


Kakb Obl CHICHB OUD OH ObLIb, A BC 
Goch erd. 

U1To HA ABsaiire. 

UTOo 6b1 BRI HA ATUAAE. 


Yt0 681 TO HH CTOHAO. 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that, where a 
definite and particular circumstance is implied, the forms 
TOTb KTO, TO 4TO, etc., are necessary, as: 


Whoever (he who) spares the 
wicked does harm to the good. 

Whenever you enter church always 
remove your hat. 

Which book shall I give you ? 

Whichever you like. 


Though ever so, 


Ever so much, 
Though your knowledge be ever 
so great. 
Give him ever so much, he is never 
satisfied. 
Give him ever so little he is thank- 
ful for it. 


Woody, 
Stony, 


(Tor) RTO WajuTb 3SNXb, BPeAUTS 
AOOPEIMD. 

Koraa Bx6j0mb Bb QépKoBb, conMal 
malady. 

Rakyio Kuury AO1KCN A BANS Jats t 

Kayo xotite. 


hakt ObI HA. 


CxO15Ko Ob! HA. 

Kakt 6b of Onan BelnR mosninia 
Billi. 

CkOIbKO eMY OM AaBilte, ont Bcergh 
He 4oBd.1enB. . 

Kakb On Mio aff Ain eMy, OBB 40- 
BOACHD. 


A%cuctslit. 
Raweasiicral a. 


Oss. 2.—Adjectives ending in uactpiii, derived from sub- 
stantives denote abundance, as: 


A woody country. 
A stony road. 
A clayey soil. 


To add to, 


Bel qectb, p. asp. 
Ymuo:nath Ha, 
Yuuowilth, p. a. 


To multiply by, 


To divide by, into, Abstr wa, 
Paz baits p. a. 


I will add, 6fay caardtp ; 


Caarats cb 
Ci0iKHTE, p. a. 


To subtract from, Borantath 438, 


Atbcuictaa crpani. 
Kaweniictaa gopora. 
lanuictaa 06%Ba, 


with the instr. 
Rwvith the gen. 
‘ with the ace, 


with the ace. 


perfect aspect, c1omy. 
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I will subtract, 6¥ Ay BLdaTits ; 


perfect aspect, BiIdTy. 


I will multiply, 6yay yunomatb; gt. te yMnOmy. 


I will divide, 6yay Absitb ; 


Three and four make seven. 
What will be ninety less thirty-five ? 


Ninety less thirty-five will be fifty. 
five, 

How much is twice two ? 

Three times three are nine. 

Four times five are twenty. 

Five times eight are forty. 


Addition, croménie. 
Subtraction, shanotdole. 


Once, 
Twice, 
Three times, 
Four times, 
Five times, 


To multiply 9 by 3. 
To divide 40 by 5. 


A third, 
Two thirds, 
The half, 


Half an hour, 





ee: oboe pasaBiw. 


TpB Aa YeTbipe cocTABnTh CceMb- 

CKOILEO OF AeTh ACBANOCTO 6¢3% TPHA- 
ath wat ? 

AcBanécto 6e3% Tu \daTH OATH Oy AeTD 
NATH ACCATS DATE. 

CROIbRO OY ACTS ABAR AL ABa ? 

TpuKAL TPo—ACBATD. 

Yerbipem Ab OAT ABAAWaTb. 

lath BéceMb COpoR?. 


Multiplication, ywaoxéasle. 
Division, abicuie. 


Pa3b, 0, 0aK{bI. 

Apa pasa, aban ybI. 

Tpa pasa, Tpiagbl. 
Yerpipe pa3za, yerLi pemyBI. 
Ilatb paz, ete. 


YaunOKATS, VONDOHATE 9 wa 3, 
Pa3zjtauts 40 na 5. 


Tpets. 

Ash rpérea. 
TloaoBina, 101% 
Tlosopiina aaca. 
Tloasaca. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives with the prefix noss signifying 
‘half,’ are put in the genitive, as: 


Half-year, 164r04a. 
Half a word, n01sc16Ba 


Half a pailful, morejpé. 
Half a minute, moumae sth. 
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Iloat takes an y in all the oblique cases, as: 


Singular. 
Nominative and accusative, néiroja, MO1BeApa, DOIMBHYTH. 
Genitive, nosyréja, DO1yBeApa. NOAyMORYTH. 
Dative, noryréjy, DosyBespy, NOAYMHHY TB. 
Instrumental, n01yr640Mb, DOLYBeAPOMD, NOLYMBNYTOW. 
Prepositional, nosyréjb, nosy Besps, NO1yMHBYTB. 

Plural. 
Nominative and accusative, NOJyréAbl, NOAYBE Apa, DOIYMOUYTH. 
Genitive, noryrojéBb, NOAyBe Jeph, NOLYMOUYTS. 
Dative, mozyrogiut, DO1yBE\paMh, DOAYMANYTAMS. 
Instrumental, Doljyrosauu, mos1yBé{paMa, DOJyMHUDYTaME. 
Prepositional, mosyrojaxd, DOAyBeAPAXh, MOAYMANY TAX. 

Oxs. 4.—As seen from the above examples the prefix 
noit has the inflexion of y even in the nominative plural, 
thus becoming an indeclinable part of the word, as in: 

A peninsula, motyécTpoBb; genitive, noaydocTposa, ete. 
A semicircle, n01yKpyr'b;  . . wWOdYKpyra, ete. 

Oss. 5.—Jeus, ‘ day’ and nous, ‘ night,’ with the prefix 

1014, remain in the nominative, as: 


osjenb, ‘midday ;’ n01n04b, ‘midnight ;’ genitive, no1y¥jna, no41¥H04R, 
ete. Plural, 161408, 0010698 ; genitive, nosy Aue, moayuo4yell, ete. 


As much again, Bide (Bb ABa pa3a) Odsbue, 
ele CTOAbKO. 

As far again, Basoe Aaibiie. 

Is this as long again ? Bande 48 S10 Aangnte ? 

It is three times as long. 910 Brpée (Bb TpH paza) Aiuoute. 

Three times as much. Brpdée 6osbuie. 

Four times as strong. Buctsepo (Bb qeTuIpe piza) cHabD te 
etc. 

As far again as, Bapoe Aaibme—abMt. 


As good again as, Bande ayame—némein. 
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Oss. 6.—After pyBée, srpde, etc., the adjective is put in 
the comparative, and therefore the following word com- 
pared with it is put either in the genitive case or Is 


preceded by abut, néKern. 


This cloth is as dear again as that 
one. 

Is it not as far again from that 
road to the bay as from this 
one ? 

It is as near again from this road 
as from that one. 


To be (found), 
To be had, ‘ 


Where is it to be found ? 

Are any apples to be found in the 
market at this time of the 
year? 

He was at that time in London. 


Where is it ? 
It is in the museum. 


To call, (to name), 

To be called, 

What is the name of ? 
What is it called ? 


Sto cykud ByBbe Zopdme Tord. 


He pxsde 48 Aaibme ors Toil aopéra 
AO 8ailiba, YSMB OTs Stoll ? 


Orb Stoli Aopéra ByBGe Orme, TEND 
OTD Toil. 


Haxojuttca (conjug. like xo- 
AllTb. ) 


rat 5ro waxdsjntea f 
EcTb 48 Ha punks ACAORB BB S510 Bt 
MA rdJa ? 


OND 8b TO BPCMA HAxOIICA Bb AOH- 
AONB. 

Pat Sto waxdjntca ? 

STO HaxOjNTCA Bb My3ES, 


Ha3bipatb, p. a. Ha3BaTB. 
THlasbipareca. 

hak na3brpierca ? 

Kakt uma ? 


Oss. 7.—Hasn1paitsca is generally used instead of ran 


Ma. 


What is the name of the town you 
stayed at last autumn ? 

What is his name (how do they call 
him) f 

Nobody knows his name. 


Rakb pa3bipierca r6poxs, Bb KOTOpPOMt 
BH Oposeld opdwayio Gceub ? 
Kak er6 30Byth ? 


Hagt6 we anders, Eaks er6 30ByTt. 
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To make a show, Prams Ha MOKa3¢. 
BolcTaBHTb, p. 2. 
To commit a fault, IIposunutsca, perf. asp. 
To apply for a situation, —‘ pociits wbcta, AGamnocra. 
To forgive, npomits, mpoctiits. To accomplish, copepmiitb, p. asp. 
Toapply for, mpociits. Fault, sana, opoct¢ nor. 
The good will, yBanénie. A stranger, npibawiit. 
For ever, pé190, mancerga. To follow, nojpamits, (gov. the dat.) 
Familiar face, 3naK6moe 2006. To take care, 6epé4b. 
To commit, conepmartb. To beg leave, mpociits no3poaénia. 
To doa service. ORa3atb yelyry, cabaats ojommcuie. 
To murmur against. Pootdtb Ha, with the accusative. 
Thankful. Baarogépunit, opasnatesbabit. 
ExercisE XCITI. 


Whoever is virtuous will be loved by all good men, in 
whatever country he lives.—Does she punish him when he 
is disobedient ?—-No, whatever he does, she never punishes 
him.—Can man live for ever ?—No, no matter what care 
man may take of his health, yet he must die sooner or 
later.—Will my parents forgive me?—Whatever faults 
you have committed, they will forgive you.u—To whom 
shall I give it?—To whomsoever you like—Must we 
not despise this begear?—No, though his poverty be 
ever so great, you must not despise him; you must 
despise nobody.—Does a virtuous man murmur against 
Divine Providence when he loses all that is dear to 
him ?—Whatever happens to a virtuous man, he never 
murmurs against Divine Providence.—Had he spoken of 
me, would you have believed him?—Of whomsoever he 
speaks, I do not believe him.—Did they give you any- 
thing ?—They gave us nothing whatever.— However skil- 
ful and learned we may be, let us not make a show of 
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our knowledge.—Does she follow the fashions ?—Though 
fashions be ever so foolish, she always follows them.—How 
did you come to know about his misfortune?—I heard 
of it from his brother.—For whatever services he has 
done him he has been thankful. 


ExercisE XCIV. 


Have you learnt the multiplication table?—I have 
learnt only addition and subtraction, but the multiplication 
table I do not know as yet.—Then you cannot divide 
twenty-five by five ?—Oh yes, I can do that without know- 
ing the table—How much will seven times nine be ?—To 
answer that we must multiply nine by seven, and to do that, 
one must have learnt the multiplication table—Can we 
divide three by six, or three by nine ?—Yes, we can, but in 
that case we should get one half and one third, and not 
whole numbers.—How many wine-glasses full were there 
in that half a bottle?—Seven and a half—How many 
minutes are there in half-an-hour ?—Thirty—Had you 
come to his house half-an-hour sooner, you would have 
found him at home.—What is the Christian name of this 
peasant ?—His Christian name is Peter.—Cannot you tell 
me what that is in Russian (n0 pyccka) ?—I do not know 
it myself, you had better ask one of the masters.—What is 
the name of the street in which we saw so many hackney 
carriages this afternoon ?—I do not know its name; I am 
myself a stranger here—Will you allow me, sir, to ask what 
your name is?—Your face is familiar to me, only I cannot 
recollect at all where I had the honour of seeing you ?—If 
I am not mistaken, I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to you at the Prince R’s. ball How is your nephew get- 
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ting on ?—He is in bad circumstances at present, but it is 
entirely his own fault, for if he had applied for a situation 
half a year ago, he would have obtained it.—Is your uncle 
as rich as his father?—My uncle is as rich again as my 
father.—Is it far from here to the river ?—It is as far arain 
from here to the river as from that green hillock.—Is this 
satin as good as mine ?—It is as good again as yours. 


FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 


Copors cexméii Ypors. 


Somebody said it. HiKt0 craaias Sto. 
Nobody said that. Hakté ne rosopiias Storo. 
He sees something good Ond BATE HWbYTO Xopsmee. 

He sees nothing good. Ont He BUAKTS HHIers XOpbmaro. 
How much : Not any, not - 
0)  wuteS: myo ne at all, na 

How many, CKOADKO. 
2 e a U 
When, koraa. Once, sometime, nbxorga. 


A few, some, HSCKOABKO. Never, nurorsa. 


Oss. 1.—Interrogative pronouns or adverbs with the 
prefix ub become indefinite, whilst those with na become 
negative. 


U 
Some, a, HbKOTOpBIH. Not any, HHKOTOpBIi. 
Some kind, ubnii. Not of any kind, aukandé. 
Who will comet Kto upnaers? ji 
The one who is called. ToTb, KTO 063Ban. 
Which handkerchief will you give? | Kotépult iaréns py Aastire ? 
The one that I bought. Tort, KoTOpiitl a Ky OAD. 


Oss. 2.— The pronouns x10, ‘ who,’ 470, ‘ what,’ ‘ that,’ 
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KOH, KoTOpBIa, ‘who, which,’ rakosoii, ‘what kind,’ 4yeil, 
‘whose,’ ckd1bkO, ‘how much,’ when referring to an an- 
tecedent become relative, as in English. 


Somebody, 


Something, 


Rro-audyab. 
hto-T0. 
Yro-nndy Ab. 
Ur0-To. 


Obs. 3.—Pronouns and adverbs followed by nun6yap, 
which has the meaning of ‘no matter what it be,’ ‘be it 
what it may,’ can be easily distinguished from those fol- 
lowed by to, which means ‘a certain, a particular.’ 


Did somebody (no matter whio) 
speak tu him % 

I know that someone spoke, but 
who it was I could not say. 

Did they give him anything ? 

They gave him something. 

Have you seen him anywhere 

I have seen him somewhere abroad. 


Some—some, 


Many traders were there; some 
with corn, some with milk, 
some with butter. 


The man whom they praise. 
That which we do not want. 


Posopuab 10 ETO HOY {b Cb BAM? 


A 3N410, ITO RTO-TO roBOplib, HO KTO 
HMeHNO, He MOry BAM CKa3ATb. 

Ain an ont eny To HD6F sb? 

OHH eMY 4TO-TO Aaan. 

Busha an Bu erd rab anOy Ab ? 

fl Bu \b.1b cré rat-To 3a rpanunqew. 


Kito—x70. 


MaGéro Topropn6sh TaMb 6b110; KTO 
Ch BCPHOBLIN® X1BGOMb, RTO Ch 
MOIOKOMB, RTO Cb KOPOBbUWb Mae 
CIOMS. 

YosowsKb, KOTSparo on XBALAT. 

To, Yer6 uaMd He HY AAO. 


Oss. 4.—Relative pronouns agree in gender and number 
with their anteccdent, and are put in the case governed by 
the verb or a noun of the subordinate clause. 
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Relative pronouns are always separated from their 
antecedent by a comma: 


The book which we read. Knura, RoTépyio yaTiews. 
That which you are afraid of. To, 4er6 Bui GouTecb. 


Oss. 5.—When the second personal pronoun is used in 
the plural for the sake of politeness, the relative pronoun is 
put in the singular, as: 


You, to whom I am indebted and Bu, KoeMy A 064300b H ROTOPae 
whom I respect. TO yBaiKii. 


How much gunpowder have Crdabko y Bach nd6poxy? 
you? 

I have a little (of it). Y meni ero Mato. 

I had much (of it). Y meni er6 Gt110 mudro. 


Oss. 6.—The pronouns cré1bko, ‘so much;’ muoro, 
‘much;’ maso, ‘a little;? wbcxosbKo, ‘a few’ as also the 
numerals 4Ba, TPH, YeTbIpe, mATb, etc., in answer to the 
question, ‘how much?’ are followed by the genitive and 
require the verb to be impersonal. 


How many of you were there ? CKOALKO YEIOBLED Bach Tad 6E1.107 
There were a few of us. Hac Taub Gb140 wheKOABKO (4e20- 
Bi). 

There are six ships there. Tam (cCTb) mecTh KopaGcit. 
Isaac had two sons. Y Acaaka Gi10 (Abréii) Awa coima. 
How many roubles were received ? CKOKO pyGscil OLLI0 Noy eN0 2 
Twenty roubles were received. Noryseno 6btio aBargate py6aéit. 
It remained a quarter of an hour. Octraidcb ICTBepTb Faca. 

Who was riding? Kro txaap ? 


oye U 
Two men were riding. Apa se1oshKa bxaiH. 


Oss. 7.—When the numerals qza, tpi, yeTtIpe, nats, etc. 
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answer the question ‘who? or what?’ then the predicate, as 
also any determinative word used with these numerals, is 


put in the plural. 


Who is speaking ? 

These two men are speaking. 

Seven do not wait for one, 

The last half an hour flew by 
unnoticed, 


One and a half. 
Two and a half. 


I have a pound and a half of to- 


bacco. 
He goes to fetch a pound and a half 
of sugar. 
SINGULAR. 
Masculine and Neuter. Feminine. 
N. & A. Hostopa, no.iToOpul. 
Gen. Dos¥topa, HOAYTOpPHI. 
Dat. Dosytopy, nosyTops. 
Inst. Tosytopuims, NO1yTOpOw. 
Prep. Hosytops, no.y tops. 


Kro ropopiirs t 

OTH ABa WC1OBGRA FOBOPAT B- 

Cémepo o{noréd He RAZYTh. 

Octaabutie néayaca npoTers 
HesaMbruo. 


Toarop4, fem. nosroper. 
Tloatpetba, fem. moatpertbu. 
Y end mouTopé eynta tabaKy. 


Ont HACTS 3a DO’yTOpa SyHTanEH c& 
Xapy. 


Piura. 
For all Genders. 
NOAYTOpHI. 
NOAYTOPHXS. 
NOY TOPLIMB. 
NOLYTOPHMY. 
HOAYTOPHX. 


Oss. 8.—The compound numerals n04Topaé and nos- 
Tpetba present the peculiarity that in the nom. and ace. 
sing. they govern the following noun in the gen. sing., 
but in all other cases they require the noun to be put in 
the corresponding case of the plural, as: 


Masculine and Neuter. 


N.& A. ree py6aa. 
A rouble and a half. 


Gen. Nosytopa py6ach. 

Dat. To1ytopa pyOa1AaM 
Inst. Tloiftopa py6.1aMa. 
Prep. Wosytopb py6aax. 


{ Hoatpetba Beap§. 


Two and a half pails, 
Dosytpetha Béxeps. 
HosytperbA Bé ApaMs. 
Dosytperba Bé ApaNa. 
Hosytpethé BéApaxt. 
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Feminine. 


N.&A pies MBBYTH, { Hoirpetbd Ma ag. 
° * (CA minute and a half, Two and a half wiles. 


Gen. Hosytophl MBAHYTH, Hosytperbad Mian. 

Dat. Tosytopsiut MHHYTaMS, Mosytpetiiive MiaaM B. 
Inst. HosyTopuws Munytaan, Dolytpethiwa Miaanag. 
Prep. osytopb Maoy Tax, Dosytpethb miiaaxt. 


Oss. 9.—In the dative, with a preposition, moatopa and 
noitpetbi have also the inflexions of y, 10 in the masculine, 
and that of 6 in the feminine, as: no HOLYTOPY, no no1y- 
TpeTbio; 0 no1yToph, o0 nosytperss ; and in this case 
masculine and neuter nouns which follow these numerals 
are put in the genitive plural, and the feminine in the 
genitive singular. 

There was given to each a pound Kain toy All DO moly¥Topy ©YATOBS 


and a half of bread and two xrb6a # OO DosytTpeTbB mbph 
measures and a half of wine. BHHA. 


Oss. 10.—IIostpetbt, as also mosuersepta, ‘three and 
a half, etc., are no longer used, and are met with only in 
ancient Russian books. 


A hundred and fifty, Tlostopacta. 


Oss. 11.—The compound numeral nojtopacra has in all 
the cases noayTopacta. 


Have you not a hundred and fifty HETb AN Y Bach DOL¥TOpacta py61ch. 


roubles ? 
Add to these hundred and fifty HpaGisste kb STHMB DolyTOpacta 
roubles two hundred more. py6simb cue ABECTH. 
And, Ch. 
One and a half. OAH Cb MOAOBUTOW. 


Two and a half. Apa, 186 Cb DO10BH OID etc, 


, A 


In, 
In English, 


To speak different languages. 
To write English. 
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Ha, no. 


Ila AnraiickomMt a35rEeb. 


Topopiitrs Ba PAsnwlxd A3LIKAX. 
, co eee LU 
Hucath ga 4uraiiickout a3snKs. 


Oss. 12.—The verbs rosopiits, ‘to speak ;? H3baCHATECA, 
‘to express one’s self;? antatb, ‘ to read ;’ etc., when refer- 
ring to a language or dialect, govern the prepositional case 


with the preposition na. 


In Russian, 


In French. ; 


Ila pycckomt a3biKB. 

Ho pyccku. 

Ha #panny3ckoMD a3biKB. 
Io epanuy3ckH. 


Oss. 18.—The second adverbial expression 1s more 


widely used. 
Do you speak Russian ? 
I speak Italian and German only. 


He writes in Dutch. 


From—ainto, 
This work is translated from English 
into Russian. 
To translate from one language into 
another, 
What is the Russian for t 


Tosopiire 48 BL m0 p¥ccre t 

Al rosopi0 161bKO 00 BTaJbAUCRE 4a 
nO HBMCcyRa. 

Ond nuwicth 00 roLian{CKE. 


Ct—na. 

970 comnucaie nepese.jend cb auraifi- 
CKaro A3bIKa Ha pyccrilt. 

Depesojuts cb 0jn0rd ask’ 8a Apy- 
roi. 

Rak} Cka3aTb 00 pyccka 2? 


The following adjectives denoting inclination or aptitude 
govern the dative with the preposition kb, Ko. 


Greedy, argent. 

Ready, rotor. 

Affable, npupbranep. 
Respectful, noutitesent. 
Indifferent, pasno,yment. 
Capable, cnocd6cnb. 

Fit, réjeis. 


Inclined, apt, ck16nent, 
Passionate, crpactcas. 

Just, cnpase,.suB. 

Prejudiced, partial, upactpdctems. 
Cold, xo16,cns. 

Cruel, mecTéxt. 

Kind, affable, a4ckoss. 
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Adjectives denoting mental or moral capacity or de- 
ficiency govern the prepositional case with Bb. 


Skilful, acrycens. 

Skilled, versed, cotynvs. 
Unacquainted with, necat,\y I>. 
Moderate, yubpeur. 
Immoderate, Hey bpeus. 
Week, feeble, crac. 

New, HOB. 


Steady, constant, mocToducut, 
Experienced, 6nsiteat. 
Hard, firm, TBt'p,.>. 
Innocent, neBinent. 

Tidy, clean, onpateu. 
Strong (mighty,) caséns. 
Happy, lucky, caactauss. 


Oss. 14.—Some adjectives denoting capacity or deficiency 
govern the accusative with the preposition Ha, as: 


Insolent, daring, A¢p30K+. 
Sparing, careful, Gepexaust, 
Quick, cKopt. 

Lavish, pactoultesens. 


He is fit for service. 

The army is ready for battle. 
He is ready for the journey. 
I am weak in mathematics. 
He is prompt. 

He is deaf. 

She likes chattering. 

He is a thief. 

They are slow. 

She is innocent of that. 


To make an acquaintance. 

To make a request. 

To make one’s self understood. 
To make progress in. 

To be versed in. 

To be conversant with. 


To spend. 
To pass by. 
A passer by. 


Heavy, Tamésb. 

Weak, caa6. 

Strong (durable), Kp$00K+. 
Clean, pure, YHCTb. 


Ont réjens Rb CAV KOB. 

ApMia rotésa k% 6610 (or a Goit). 
OND roT6sh BB OTS. 

A c1a6b Bb MATCMATURSB. 

Onb 4¢roKd wa Hory. 

Ond RpPbNOKS Ha yxo. 

Onda c4a6a 04 ABLIKD. 

On>d we FACTS WA pyKy. 

Ont caiGbl na n0ABEND. 

Oud Bb TOMd HeBinAa. 


SuAKOMATECA, p. a. TOINAROMBTECA. 

OSpanyiteca cb Opdcn6olt, 

OODACHATBCA, p. a. OODACHITECA. 

Absate yon bx Bb (with the prep.) 

Xopowd 3natb. 

Bath CH.ALULIMD Bb (With the prep, 
case), 

H3jCpsKnRaATb, p. & B3lCpRaTB. 

Iipoxoguth MiMO. 

Tpoxoalil. 
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EXERCISE XCV. 


Have you ever been at the Italian opera?—No, I have 
never been.—Do you not like then the singing of the 
Italian singers ?—Yes, I like the singing, but I do not 
understand the Italian language at all—Do you speak 
French ?—Yes, I do, and I speak Spanish also.—If you 
speak these two languages you can learn to speak Italian 
in a short time.—Translate for me this little exercise from 
German into English.—I have no time now, and you had 
better do it yourself.—Is it true that his brother found 
a purse in the street ?—I only know that he found some- 
thing like (resembling) a leather purse, but whether it 
was a purse or something else, I cannot tell you; and 
therefore if you wish to know, ask him about it yourself. 
How many French books had he?—He had two French 
books. — How many daughters had he? — He had five 
daughters.—Where do these three peasants live ?—These 
three peasants live in some little village on the other side 
of the river.—How many books were there lying on the 
table ?—Two books, six books were lying.—Allow me to 
take these seven books.—Take these two books only, the 
other ones I want myself—How many ounces are there 
in a pound and a half?’—Twenty-four—How much did 
your brother-in-law spend?—He spent more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds.—Did all the army return from 
abroad ?—No, out of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
sent abroad last year, only the last twenty thousand have 
returned.—Did the passers by give anything to the beg- 
gar ?—Of all who (no matter who) passed by, every body 
gave him something; some gave a piece of bread, some 
a copeck, some gave even as much as a rouble. 
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Is your master well versed in Spanish ?—Yes, he is con- 
versant with several languages, and he speaks Russian as 
well as his native tongue——Do speak German with me. 
No, you had better speak German with me, as I express 
myself in this tongue as yet very badly.—Is this fit for 
anything ?—This is fit for nothing.— Now there he has been 
learning Russian these three years, and still speaks so that 
one can hardly understand him.—That is because he wants 
practice, and were he to speak Russian more frequently, he 
would be able to express himself excellently, or at least so 
as to be understood by any Russian.—Does he express 
himself clearly?—No, it 1s difficult to understand him. 
Have you been learning Swedish long?—I have been 
learning it about three years, but although I speak Swedish 
tolerably well, I translate from English into Swedish very 
badly.—Is this young man liked by his acquaintances? 
Yes, because he is affable with everybody.—Is this boy 
strong in arithmetic ?—Yes, but he 1s weak in drawing. 
Is she indifferent to him ?—She is not only indifferent, 
but even cold with him.— Was he just to everybody ?7—He 
was partial to some and cruel to others. 


FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Copoks BocbMoi Ypdoxs. 
REFLecTIVE VERbS.—Bosspétapie Taarésst. 


Reflective verbs, which denote an action falling upon 
the agent, are formed from ¢transitive verbs by adding ca 
(the abridged pronoun ce6a) to the infinitive. 

AA 
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They are conjugated in the same way as transitive verbs, 
the suffix ca when coming after a vowel being abridged 


into Cb. 
To warm one’s self, T'pbraca. 


InpicaTIVE Moon. 


Present. 


¢ 
{ warm myself, a rpbwocb, TH rpb- We warm ourselves, MBI rptewca, 
¢ s 
eNIbCA, OHS rpberca. BHI rpberecb, On rpbwrca. 





Past, 
I was warming myself, a rpbica, fem, | We were warming ourselves, MH 
, , 
rptuacb, neut. rpb10cb, etc. rpbinch, BAI rp b1HCcb, ete. 
Future. 


I will warm myself, a 6yay rpttica, | We will warm ourselves, MM 6y- 
etc. AcM®b rpbrbca, etc. 


SuBJUNCTIVE Moop. 


{ would warm myself, a rptica 6, | We would warm ourselves, wu rpt- 
etc. 4HCb Obl, etc. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 


Warm yourself, rpbiitecs. 
Let them warm themselves, Dyctb 
On rpbwica. 


Warm thyself, rpbiica. 
Let him warm himself, nyctb on% 
rpherca. 





AcTIVE PaRTICIPLE. 


Present.—Who is warming himself rphomiiies. 
Past. — Who was warming himself rpbeuwiiica. 
PassivE PaRtIcIPLe. 

Wanting. 

GERUND. 


Present.—(While) warming one’s self, rpbacp. 
Past. ~- (After) having warmed one’s self, rpbBuuce. 
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To hope, 
To laugh, 


aLAARATHEN, f nent, verbs. 
Cutirtsca, 


Reflective verbs of neuter signification, termed in Russian 
OOmlie riar61bl, ‘common verbs,’ cannot be used without 
the suffix ca, inasmuch as they express some state of mind 
or feeling falling only upon the agent himself. 


To rejoice, pasoparEca. 
To take pains, crapatsca. 


To be afraid, OoiTbcA. 
To be ashamed, crT,{lTbCA. 


Reflective verbs which denote the action of two or more 
agents upon each other, and answering the question ‘ with 
whom,’ are called s3aiimupie, ‘ reciprocal.’ 


To kiss one another. 

To fight one another. 

To embrace one another. 

The troops are fighting (with the 
enemy). 

The friends embrace one another. 

The sisters are kissing one another, 


To break, 
To knock, to knock at, 
To pray, 


I tionatbes. 
Cpamkarteca. 
OGuuMaTeed. 
Bolick cpaimkarwtca. 


Apy3pi oGunMiuorca. 
Céctpbl Why woTca. 
Ppath, pBatecd, 
Crysath, cry1atbca. 
Moauth, MOWWTBCA. 


Oss. 1.—Neuter verbs denoting some inherent force or 
capability take the form of reflective verbs. 


The thread breaks. 
To knock at the door 
To pray God. 

The door opens, 


Hitka ppytea. 

CTY iTbCA Bh ABeDb. 
Mositbea Bory. 
Asepb otpopdctea. 


Ons. 2.—Reciprocal verbs not answermg the question 
‘with whom,’ become simply neuter verbs, as: 


The soldiers are fighting for their 
country. 


Bolick’ cpaikiotca 3a CBOE OTCIeCTBO. 
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Oss. 3.—On the other hand, those neuter verbs which 
answer the question ‘with whom,’ have the signification 
of reciprocal, as: 

They played with children. Oud arpisn cb AbTeMe. 
We conversed with them. Mal pa3ropapuBada Cb HWE. 


Passive Verss.—Crpajateipabie Paaroani. 

Passive Verbs, which represent the agent as receiving 
or suffering an action from others, are formed, as in 
English, from active verbs by adding the auxiliary verb 
Obits, ‘to be,’ in its different tenses to the apocopated 
participle passive, either present or past. 

The distinction of gender in passive verbs is carried 
through all the moods and tenses, 


Beith wat : ‘MOi. 
To be read, 2 nee f. antaémoii 

bolts aitany, f. aitangoi. 
To be wished, _‘{ De!» westemy, f. wesaewoll 

Beit mesany, f. merdnnol. 


To be loved, bolts 1100uMy, f. a06aMoil. 

Y am loved, a a6iimt, fem. 40- We are loved, mui 1106uMHI etc. 

Oma, neut. 11061iMo, etc. _ We were loved, MN ObLIm Jn0OHMEI, 
I was loved, a Oblib, a, 0, 4)- | ete. 

Climb, 1106Ma, 0, etc. We shall be loved, mu 6¥3eMb 100. 
I shall be loved, a 6yay a06uMB, OiiBI, etc, 

4106iima, 0, ete. We would be loved, mu Onin On 
I would be loved, a 6b11b 61 40- | A1OOUMEL. 

OHM, a, 0. Be (you) loved, 6¥abTe s06HME. 
Be (thou) loved, 6y1b 40%iiMb, a,0. | Having been loved, Giismm 4- 
Being loved, 6fAy4l 406HMt, a, 0. OuMt, a, 0. 


= GCIOBSRE yRamheMs. 
ItToro yesoBbKa yBamaNTSB. 
{on RHHta TaThewa, 


This man is respected. 


TY KAACY WATAWTS. 
91ta KAHLa YHTAerca. 


This book is read. 
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Oss. 4.—The third person of passive verbs is seldom 
met with in the Russian language of the present day, and 
in general Russians prefer to use either the active or re- 
flective form instead of the passive. 


Ont xBaiMe Bebe. 
Bet er6 xBasaTs. 
Ato atiaetca. 
{ Abio Atlaewo. 
This Tories are esld: ee DpoJawrica. 
AGmajH WpoOJaBacMBl. 
TiicbMa milumytea. 


He is praised by all. 
All praise him. 


The business is done. 


The letters are written. 


As the subject in the passive form is put in the instr. 
cease, all reflective verbs used instead of passive govern also 
the instrumental. 


CA aunts — | areniens. 
Al sauumdsoce § 
Cykud ptetca (or pbaytt) HOmID- 
aM. 
AGUIAAH OOLBIHAIBCL ROMWXOMB. 


I am occupied with reading. 

The cloth is cut with scissors. 

The horses were broken in by the 
groom. 


Oss. 5.—In dates, the year, together with the day of the 
month, is put in the genitive, but the year or month by 
itself is put in the prepositional case with so. 


Shakespeare was born on the 23rd 


of April, 1546. 


Shakespeare was born in the year 
1546. 
He went away in April. 


To hurry, to be in a hurry, 


I hurry him. 
T am in a hurry. 
Were you in a hurry! 


Hekcuuipb poaiica ABA Nats TpPCTBATO 
Aupbaa, Thiea4a UATLCOT COOKS 
mectoro ro,ja. 

Dlencnipb poxi.ica Bb ThIcAya DATb 
COTS COPOKD UICCTOMD Posy. 

Oud ybxaip Bb Aupbib. 


Toponiitb, roponirbca. 


Al Topom.aw erd. 
Al TOPOU.AWwCb. 
ToponHauch 10 BBI ? 
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To wonder at, 
To be surprised at, 


What are they surprised at ! 
That is not to be wondered at. 


To gather strength, 


To happen, to chance, 
To cut, 
I have cut my finger. 


He has cut his nails. 
I pared my nails. 


To cut hair, 


To shear, 


I shear, etc., a CTPHTY, TH CTDE- 
MELIb, OWS CTPHARETS. 

I sheared, a crpurs, crpiiraa, ctplir- 
40, etc. 


Imperative, crpari. 


To see one another, 

To see one’s self, 

To look at one’s self in the 
glass, 

To make (from), to prepare, 


To dress leather. 
To make parchment, 
To make oil. 


From—to, 


From place to place. 
From town to town, 


ia parsca, 


a. YAHBATECA, ov. 


the dative. 


Yemy ond yjupidotca? 
DStomy uéyero yABBAATBCA. 


, 
nag Cb CHAaMi. 
Codpatsca, 


Cayaarea, clyuiiteca. 
Pb3atp, o6pbsars. 


fi o6pt3ar. cebt ndéicn. 
Ont o6pt3arb ce6é uorrs. 
fl noctpirs ceo’ morta. 


Crpab BOsAOCHI. 


Crpaus. * 


We shear, etc., MH CTPNRéMs, BH 
cTpnméte, ont crparyts. 

We sheared, MbI cTpiirag, BR CTpHr- 
Au, ete, 

Plural, crpariite. 


Buatbreca. 
Biabrs ceds. 
Cmorpbrbca Bb 36pKaio. 


Buiabasrpats, perf. asp. B” 
Abarate. 


La 
Bal {BRInBaTS ROMY. 
Bol bibpath Deprawenrs. 
But b.1b1BaTb (or OuTb) M4C10. 


tie (with the acc.) 


I131—B2, (with the acc.) 
Cb wtcta sa uber. 
Hab rdépoaa BB répoys. 
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To mistake for, IIpuanmats no omb6nb sa 
(with the acc.) 
To mistake, to be mistaken. OmmnOérnca, p. a. omuOitsca. 


I mistook, a omn6atca, perfect aspect, omidca. 
I shall be mistaken, a6yjy omm6aTbca, . . «© .« ommmdyce. 
Be mistaken, omnGalica, © 6 6 es) (ONIROHCE. 
To be amused at. Sadapadibca, gov. the instr. 
To wash one’s self. Mbitsca. 
To wash one’s face and hands, Yuprpateca, perf, asp. YMLITBCA. 
To be renowned. Caaantaca. 
To be occupied in writing. SaROMATECA TAChMOMS, 
To jump away from. OTCRAKHBATS, OTCKOYHTB. 
To sign. Tojnucaicateca, nojnuciteca. 
To be frightened. Dyrateca, acoyriteca. 
To dig, Komats. To require, TpC6oBaTb. 
To use, ymoTpessats. To carry, mepeBo3siuTs. 
Morocco leather, caobiat. | Fright, acnyrs. 
By rail. Ho wexbsnott sopérs. 
To use with food. Ynotpessdts Bb NMOL. 


Exercise XCVII. 


What is your brother-in-law wondering at ’—He wonders 
that you come here earlier than he.—There is nothing to 
wonder at; I went out earlier than he-—With what were 
your sons occupied the day before ycsterday ?—They were 
occupied in reading, writing and drawing.—Do you see each 
other often ?—We see each other only now and then.—Do 
you see yourself in the looking-glass ?—No, I see only you 
in it.—What are these children so much amused at ?—They 
are amused at a cat looking at herself in the glass—When 
was the digging of the canal begun ?—It was begun on 
the Ist of August, 1844, and finished on the 11th of June, 
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1863.—Can you stay with us till the evening ?—I cannot 
stay a single minute, I am in a hurry to get home.—Of what 
are the houses built ?—The houses are built of stone, brick 
and wood.— Where is this newspaper printed ?—It is printed 
in some small German town.—Are any French journals re- 
ceived here ?—Yes, but they sell badly—In what year 
were you born ?—I was born in the year 1839.—In which 
month ?—In March.—QOn what day of the month ?—On 
the 25th.—From what seed is this oil made ?—From hemp 
seed.—Do the English use this oil with food ?—No, in 
England this oil is not used with food.—Are there many 
goods carried by rail from town to town ?—Yes, now-a- 
days a great quantity of goods is carried by rail, not only 
from town to town, but also from one kingdom to another. 
Why is the oak-tree valued more (dearer) than the pine- 
tree ?—Because it is harder than the pine, and is used for 
articles (n0,baKa) requiring durability. 


Exercise XCVIII. 


By whom are these letters signed ?—By our head clerk. 
Is the letter which he copied a few hours ago signed 
already ?—No, it is not yet signed—Why is it not 
signed ?—Because it is badly written.—How many letters 
are written and sent by post daily in your office?—I 
think there are about ninety letters written daily, of which 
only the greater part is sent by post the same day.— My 
brother while dressing this morning in his bedroom looked 
at himself in the glass,and suddenly jumped away from 
it in a fright.—What was he frightened at?—He saw 
a few grey hairs on his head.—By whom is this man 
conducted ?—He is conducted by me.—Is your niece 
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sometimes punished ?—No, never; she is loved and re- 
warded by the masters.—Are you learning Russian ?—I 
began learning it on the 22nd of June.—Why did not you 
begin last year? you would now be able to speak.—l 
did not begin learning sooner because I have not been able 
to find a good master.— Whither are you hurrying so ?—I 
am hurrying home, where I was expected long ago.—Do 
not hurry in vain; I have been at your house, and am able 
to tell you that, were you to go home now, you would find 
no one there.—The hair of this little girl was badly 
cut; who cut it so badly ?—The nurse cut her hair.—Go 
into your room, and after washing your face and after 
combing your hair, come here and learn your lessons. 
Is there any leather dressed in Russia ?—Different sorts of 
leather are dressed in Russia, but morocco leather is better 
‘(more) known to Europe than any other, because it is 
renowned for its excellent quality. 


FORTY-NINTH LESSON.—Copoks genitoit Ypérs. 
ImpeRSONAL VeERBS.—DBesinunsie Taaréant. 


Impersonal Verbs proper are those which cannot be used 
as a predicate to any definite or direct subject, and in 
which, in fact, the subject is altogether wanting. They are 
expressed in Russian by the third person singular, their 
past being only neuter as to gender, as : 


It grows late, Beqep fers ; past Bevepbi0. 
It thaws, TacTs ; eS TAAIO. 

It grows dark, TeEMHECTS 5 Bie vid TeMnb0. 
It becomes, moso6ieTs ; ex 10400240. 


It dawns, pascpbraer ; g8 pascBbriuo. 
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Personal verbs used in the third person singular or 
plural without the pronoun—either when there is no de- 
finite agent expressed or when some such word as ?#, one, 
they, people, some one, somcthing, etc.,1s understood in its 
place,—become impersonal, 


It depends, 3aniicuts ; past BaBliCE.10. 

It is proper, mpnaiuectByeTh;  . Opu.AnTeCTBOBAsO, 
They say, ropopatt ; ite roBOpHAg, 
People think, ay¥mawrs ; 2 -AY MALIA. 

It wants, nejoctatTh ; e ve HeJOCTABALO. 
People do, Ab1a0Tt ; eo 8 abiain. 


Oss. 1.—Impersonal verbs in the plural, are sometimes 
used instead of the passive, as: 


The book is read. Koury awrawors, instead of rnura 
YATAeMa. 

He is praised. Ero xpitatTb, instead of ons xBa- 
td 
IUMB. 


Some verbs become impersonal by adding ca to the 
third person singular, without however taking the nature 
of reflective verbs. 


It is said, ropopiitca. It is done, absaerca. 

It is asked, cnpiurnpaetca. It is considered, cyHTaeTca. 
It happens, c.ryqietca. It seems, Kametca. 

It appears, ORA3bIBacTCA. It is required, tpé6yertca. 


Besides the above, there are also compound impersonal 
verbs formed by adding the auxiliaries ectb, 65120, Overs to 
apocopated participles passive, or to adjectives of the neuter 
gender, as: 


It is written, naniicano. It is possible, Boawdmno. 
It is said, cki3an0. It is known, H3BScTAO. 
It is done, cj1aH0. It is vexatious, A0C4{HO. 


Oss, 2.—Impersonal verbs with peculiar terminations 
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are. maib, 4605 and 4134, the last being used in the ne- 


gative only: 


It is a pity, mas. 
I feel sorry, mnt mab. 


I feel lazy, unt step. 
It is impossible, ne1134. 


The verb ntrs, formed from ects, and the particle ne 
(ne ecb) has in the past né 65140, future ne Oy crs. 


Ectb, 6b110, 6yjets become impersonal when they refer 
to the pronouns x10 ‘who,’ ato ‘ what, that,’ or the ad- 
verbs rab ‘where,’ korga ‘when,’ kygd ‘ whither,’ oTKyAa 


‘whence,’ and such like, as: 


One has something to be glad of. 
You have some one to speak to. 
You had some one to love. 

One will have something to think of. 
One has somewhere to sojourn. 
There is no place to go to. 


EcTb 4YeMy pagoBaTLca. 
EcTb CB RMB DOTOBOPHTh. 
Bua0 Kord s6liTh. 

By ACTD O EMD NOAYMATB. 
EctTb rab ocTanoBateca. 
Héxyaa nolira. 


Oss. 8.—In interrogative and negative sentences ¢CTb 
is omitted, but 6t140 and 6yacrb must be retained. 


Whom has one to ask ? 

What is there to be done ? 

What has one to be busy about ? 

There is no one to ask. 

There is nothing to be done. 

There is no p'ace to sojourn. 

Whom had one to ask ? 

There was no one to ask. 

There was no place to go to. 

What was there to be done ? 

There was nothing to be done. 

‘What will there be to be busy 
about ? 

There will be nothing to be busy 
about. 


Koré cnpocits ? 

Yo ABiatb ? 

Ytwp 3zandTeca ¢ 
Héxoro cnpocut. 
Hésero ybaarh. 

Hérasé octanosiuitTeca. 
Kor6 66140 cnpociite. 
Héxoro 65110 cupociits. 
HéKy aa 6140 noite. 
Ft0 6110 sbiats ? 
Héqero 64110 Abate. 
Yb OY jeTb 3anATca ? 


Héqbu 6yaeTb sagdtica. 
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The second person is also often used to express the 
impersonal, when in English the word one is understood. 


You may sit here sometimesallday Cag sabcb mnorad mhin Aen 
long and see nothing. H Anyer6 He BUAMOOB. 
You think to yourself. AyMaculb mpo ce6a. 


Oss. 4.—With some impersonal verbs the subject is 
expressed, as : 


It thunders, rpows rpemuitb. It snows, cntrs aAcrs. 
It rains, Joujb HACTD. It hails, rpay> agers. 


Compound impersonal verbs, as also those formed from 
active and neuter verbs, govern the dative. 
I should like to go fora walk, MH®B x6qertca DOiITH ry4Aars. 


He is pleased with it. Emy to opiatoo. 
He has some place to go to. Ey ectb KyAa DoiiTH. 
We are ordered. Ham Bérbuo. 
Everybody was merry. BcbM> Gbl40 BECEIO. 
They are sorry for you. HMb ath Bact. 

It is impossible for her. Eii neBo3MOMD. 


The infinitive of all verbs when used as the complement 
to an impersonal verb governs the dative. 


Learning is useful to everybody. Yuiteca BCAROMY YeLOBSEY U0- 
46380. 

The work had to be finished. Pa6ots crbjopasio Guts KOs tengo. 

They ought to be ready. Hub Aornnd ObITh TOTOBHM4S. 


The greatest blessing is to enjoy Buth sAoposy (ectb) a€épsoe Giro. 
good health, 


Ons. 5.—Adjectives and participles in direct concord 
with the infinitive Os1tbh, governed by a personal verb, are 
put :-— | 

a. In the nominative after the verbs mory ‘I can,’ and 
AOameHt ‘1 must,’ as: 


I can be useful. A Mory OniTh m04sé3en. 
The book must be read. - Kutira 4oamad Obith npowiTapa. 
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I hope to be ready. Hagbwcb OnTb roToBHN®. 
I wish to be invited. A metal ObITS UpArsaMeénowMs. 
Used to be, 5518410, impersonal. 


bp1s4s0 may be used with verbs in all tenses, as: 


I used to take a walk. A ry4Aat GprBiso. 

When I walked I used to think to A ry 4A ObIBiI0 BH AYMAal CaM'b MPO 
myself. ceod. 

After taking a little walk I used to Toryad 6618.10 HeMaOro Aa p JA- 
lie on the grass. ry 8a Tpasy. 


‘Oss. 6.—Neuter and reflective impersonal verbs which 
imply an idea of quantity, such as much, several, some, few, 
ete., govern the genitive. 


A number of guests came. Habxaso rocrét. 
There was some increase in Tpx6apaa0ch Abia. 
business 
Down, downwards, Baus. 
Up, upwards, Ifanépxs, BBepxt, implying 
7 motion. 
Are you coming down Bu BHH3> HACTe 2 
I am going up. A way HaBépx. 
They sailed down the river. Ong D4ag4H BHH3D nO pts. 
We shall sail up the river. Mbl DOD4HBEMB BBEPXt NO PES. 
Above, upstairs Hapepxy, ) . 
UP : P Y> (implying rest. 
Below, downstairs, Buaasy, 
Ia he upstairs ? Ha Bepxy 48 OHB? 
He is downstairs, Oud BHA3Y. 
To come down stairs. Cxogiith (Ban3%) no abcraans. 
To go up stairs. BexoAuTb, Baoiith (saBépxd) m0 «bC- 


THAgS. 
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A story, floor. 


A one-storied house. 


A two-storied house. 
My house has three stories. 


The floors of the ground-floor are 


made of oak. 


To be in lodgings, 
To confess, 


To turn one’s self round, 


To lose confidence in, 


He has confidence in himsclf. 
I lost all confidence in myself. 


To appear, 
It appears, it seems, 


In ancient times, 


The ancients, 


To dispose, pacnosarits. 
To ascertain, y3naBith. 
The staircase, «rBcTuusya. 
Rose-water, pd30Baa Bo’. 
Kindness, pajyuiie. 


The next house. 
The next street. 
The main staircase. 
The ground floor. 
The upper flvor. 
Sugar-cane. 


Position, mo10oKénle. 


Oram. 

a BL OAUND STAR. 
Ojnooramkubt sows. 
ABYXBITAM Ab OWS. 

Y MeHA TpCXBoTamubt JOws. 
Hosts Bb BLKHOMD oTAKB AyOOBHe. 


Rsaptuposats, I. 4. 

Cosnapatica Bb, with the 
prepositional case, L 2. 

HWosopadanatsca, I. 1. 

Hosepnyteca, p. a., I. 8. 

Tepits soBbpic Kb. 

Ont oxters josbpie Kb cess, 


fl notepiab peikoe sopbpie Bb Ca 
MOMY ceOB. 


Kasatsca, I. 2. 
haaierca. 
Ba Apcanocta. 

ie ApéBuia Bpewena. 
Apésuie (11040). 


To relieve, moworats. 

To put together, c1o#HTB. 
The inmate, mu41¢0%. 
Beetroot, cBék.1a. 
Confidence, jobbpie. 


Coct,niti JOD. 
Cocbuaa yaunga. 
MWapatnaa abetuina. 
Hianiii ota. 
Bépxuilk stam. 
Caxapunitt TpocrouKs 


| To put, moso‘uts. 
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Exercise XCIX. 


Of what is sugar made in France, Russia, and other 
countries in Europe ?—From bectroot.—Is not sugar made 
also from sugar-cane ?—Yes, a great deal of sugar is made 
in America from the sugar-cane.—I should like to know 
why you want to go to him?—I want to go to him 
because there is no one here to ask where French books 
are sold, and I promised my sister to buy her one.—Did 
people write in ancient times on paper like that which we 
use now ?—No, in ancient times people had no idea of the 
paper which we use now, but wrote on stones, bricks and 
shells—Ought one not to confess one’s errors ?—Yes, 
but one is not always disposed to confess one’s errors. 
How was the time of the day ascertained before clocks 
were (not) invented ?—The ancients ascertained the time 
by (0 with the dative) the position of the sun.—Can you 
tell me where there are any good lodgings to let ?—They 
say (that) there are several good lodgines to let in the 
next street.—On which floor would you like to lodge ?—I 
should like to live on the ground floor or second floor. 
From what are ropes made ?—Ropes are made from coarse 
hemp.—Whither do the swallows fly for the winter season ? 
It is supposed that they fly for the winter season to 
Central Africa.—Are there many forests in Southern Russia ? 
No, you may ride sometimes for a whole day and not see a 
single tree.—From what is rose-water made ?—Rose-water 
is made from rose-leaves.—At what o’clock can one find 
him at home?—He can be found at home from a quarter 
past four till six in the evening.—Do you like the new 
comedy at the French plays ?—I have not seen it myself, 
but it seems it was not liked by the public.—If you (one) 
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keep a squirrel in a cage without giving it something 
to nibble, (then) its teeth will grow so that it will not be 
able to put them together. 


Exercises C. 


Where were you told about my sister going to be married. 
I was told at my sister’s ball yesterday.— Was there much 
dancing at that ball?—There could be no such a thing, 
as the rooms are so small that one could scarcely turn one’s 
self round.—Is this the house where you were received 
with such kindness?—No, the house you speak of has three 
stories, and this has only two.—Is this poor woman re- 
lieved ?—Yes, people relieve her.—Was your sister invited 
to the countess’s ball ?—She was invited to it, and she also 
hopes to be invited to the princess’s ball.—By (kb) what 
time must the dresses ordered be ready ?—They must be 
ready by to-morrow.—Did she wish to be useful to her ? 
Yes, but she could not be useful to her.—What are the 
children afraid of ?—They are afraid of being left at home. 
Did you hear with whom he intends to go to the Paris 
Exhibition next year ?—They say he is going with the 
French Ambassador.—Is there anybody upstairs ?—No, 
everybody is downstairs.--Shall I be allowed to go up- 
stairs?’—No, you must remain downstairs.—Whither are 
these steamers sent ?—They are sent down the river.— Will 
there be any steamer going up the river?—No, there 
will be no steamer goin; up the river.—Are ,we to 
believe that he went away without saying ‘ good-bye ?? 
No, you must not believe that.—Whoever has told a lie 
yesterday, will not be believed to-morrow. 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.—Tatuyecittri Ypdr. 


To write, mucitb. Written, muicans. 
Writing, Tucanie. 

To take, Baath. , Taken, B3aTb. 
Taking, Baitie. 


Verbal nouns are derivatives of neuter gender ending in 
Hie or Tie, formed from the past participle passive by 
changing % into ie (be). They are used in place of the 
infinitive in cases where, in English, the participle present 
or the infinitive is employed. 


To read is beneficial. Qutats 0016380. 

Reading is beneficial. Yréme m01é3n0. 

Executed, ncn6suens. Executing, execution, acmoigésie. 
Wished, mesin. Wishing, wish, mesanie. 

Saved, cuacéut. Saving, salvation, cnac¢ale. 

To walk, xo,ute. Walking, walk, xomacénie. 


Verbal nouns are formed not only as stated above, but 
also from neuter and other verbs, without however taking 
the suffix ca. 

To seat, cujbre. Sitting, castuie. 
To endeavour, crapateca. Endeavouring, ctapanie. 

Oss. 1.—In nouns having both the terminations ie and 
be, the former implies an act and the latter an object, as: 


Granted, 410Band ae act of) granting, mi1oBanie. 
The grant, salary, m4soBanbe. 


Drinking, martié. 
k, murs. 1 , 
Theor The drink, oatbé. 


Verbal nouns follow the changes of meaning expressed 
by the imperfect, perfect and iterative aspects. 


Written, micanb, oacinle. 

Written out, BLIDHchIBantS, BEIDICBIBARle. 

Signed, nogniicant, nojnncaiuie, (néanHcb.) 

Used to be written, miuchinant, oucHBanie. 
BB 
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Oss, 2.—The tonic accent, when transferred in the par- 
ticiple to the radical syllable, is put in verbal nouns on the 
syllable preceding ie or be. 

Written, moitcant, mocinte. 
Ordered, sé1tn+, Bettie. 
Fought, soésant, Bocsanie. 

Substantives formed from participles ending in ent in- 
stead of bus, take the characteristic vowel of the past tense 
or of the infinitive. 


Born, tTépn4ent, (reput., Tepusts), Tepo nie. 
Turned, Bépycut, (bepré.s, Bepréts), Beptiuie. 


To fear, Boartsea, II. 9. 

To dread, . Onacarnca, I. 1. 
To take care of one’s self, Bepéusca, I. 7. 

To guard one’s selfagainst, | Octeperartsca, I. 7. 


Oss. 3.—The above four verbs govern the genitive, and 
when followed by 416051 require the next verb to be put in 
the negative: 


He fears that she will come. Ont Oolitca YT06b ONS ne BpnMmad. 
He is afraid he will break the Oud Goutca YT06b He pa3zouTh Oy TLLI- 
bottle. Ka. 
He dreads to be seen. Ont onacietca 9106s eré'we yBASaN. 
Iloes6 tor6—ror,a. 
After (when), ; : mt 
locas Ttoro—kakt, 
After he returned. Hdécaé torG Kakb OND BOIBPATHICA. 
After having made his speech, Hocié tTor6 Kakb OB ODponsncces 
he sat down. coo =pbib (npun3zeécimg cBow 


pub) Oud ChB. 


For, in, Ia, with the accusative 
I gave him money for the purchase A jaib emy ACnerd 0a HORYORY RANrd 
of books, and he spent it in a Ob AX BCTPATHIb wa Opa- 


eakes. HUKE, 
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We bought linen for shirts. 

What picture is this ? 

This picture is painted by Rem- 
brandt. — 

A picture by Titian. 


Mbl RyDHAN 10.10THS Ha pyOAxH. 
Yo 5To 3a Kaptiina ? 
91a kaptiva vaniicana PémOpagtom’. 


Kaptiina Tagifiga. 


Oss. 4.—The word dy in cases where the participle pas- 
sive is understood is expressed in Russian by the genitive 


of the following noun. 


A picture by Rubens. 
A poem by Byron. 


To run, 
‘To run about, 


Definite. 


lam running, etc., Obry, ObRHMB, 
- ObmHTE 
Weare running, Ob:KUMb, ObKHTC, 
ObryTt. 
I was running, a Obit. 
We were running, Mb 6bmi41g. 


Kaptitva Py¥G6enca. 
Todwa Baiipona. 


btnatp, * def. imperf. asp. 
Bbratb, indef. imperf asp. 
Bbratb 00, with the dative. 


I ndcfinite. 


I run, ete., Gira, Gbraems, Gbra- 
eTb. 

We run, 6traent, Ghraere, Gbrawrs. 

I ran, A obras. 

We ran, mul Gbraia, 


Imperatice, 6bril, Gbrite, Gbraii, Obrajite. 


To run all over, 


To avoid, 
To pay attention to, 
They do not pay any attention to 


him. 
Children { pay attention. 


H30brats. 
H30bratb, imp. asp. 
H36bindts, perf. asp. 


Odpamats (odpatits) BHAMa- 


nie Ha, With the accus. 


Ond ne o6paminrs na nerd ANKaKGro 
BHUMANIA. 


Abtn! Oy jbTe BUUMATeILOLI. 
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To take into consideration, 


To make allowance for, 


One should make allowance for his 
illness. 
We must make allowance for his 


being a foreigner. 


Such a thing, 


No such thing can be seen here 


Such, 
Such, as, 


Such books as they have read do 
not please them. 

Such as wish to go must say 80 
now. 


To rival, 


To do right, 


To be proud of. 

The evening comes on. 
To send to prison. 

To perform. 

To accuse. 
Beforehand. 
Unpardonable, 

Proper (due). 

Thus, in such a way. 


Raphael, Paoad.a. 
Schiller, Waseps. 


}patb (B3aTb), Bb coobpamé- 
Hie. 

Odpamatb BAHMAauie. 

HY RHO BATS BB Coobpamcule erd 6o- 
aban. 


Haub g61%00 OOpatiits Banw4aie aa 
TO, ITO OHS HUCCTpanent. 


he 160 Tak6e. 


Tro HHOyAB DOACOHOe. 


Hever6 20x66naro BABCh He YBUANM. 


Tako. 
Tort, KOTOpBIa. 


TS RadrH, ROTOpWA O84 IHTAAH, BND 
He HpiBaTca. 

TS, RoTOpbie mesA0Ts NokTH, AOURALI 
$ro Ten¢pb cKa3ats. 


Conépnayats ct, with the 
instrumental. 
Beith OpaBbiM. 


ropivitca, governs the instrumental. 
Besepécers, impersonal verb. 
Sak.MOTHTb, NOCA\ATh Bb TWPMY. 
Hrpitb, mpeactansats. 

OdnnuATb, perf. asp. o6pHosTS. 
Sapante, nauepé ss. 
Henpoctitesbana. 

AGsmuprh. 

Takb, TaKHM 66pa3zoms. 


Rubens, Py6enct. 
Moliére, Moabép. 
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Exercise Cl. 


Have you seen the new picture by Doré ?—TI have not, 
but my nephew, who, as you know, is considered a great 
connoisseur, has seen it, and he says that it is an excellent 
picture.—May one say that this picture rivals the best of 
Raphael’s or Rubens’ works?—No, it seems to me that 
could not be said of this picture—Why do you not drink 
some wine ?—My doctor recommended me not to drink . 
any.—Good wine is not an injurious beverage if one drinks 
it in moderation.—Would it be surprising if he were sent 
to prison ?—Of course not, for it is an unpardonable thing 
to borrow money from people, knowing beforehand that one 
will not be able to pay his debts at the proper time.—To 
borrow money in such a way is considered as a theft.—The 
evening comes on very early to-day.—No, it only appears 
so to you, it is not earlier than usual._—What will this 
money be given for ?—It will be given for the purchase of 
pens and pencils.— Whither are you running ?—I am run- 
ning into the garden to see what the children are doing 
there.—They are running about the garden.—What play 
do they give to-day at the theatre?—Some tragedy by 
a French writer—Do you not know what piece was 
performed yesterday ?—Yesterday was performed one of 
Moliére’s comedies. 


Exercise CII. 


Was there much beer sold at the fair?—They say 
there was sold about 3543 casks.—Is the criminal already 
punished ?—No, he is not, and he will not be punished, 
as it seems he is not guilty, but falsely accused by his 
enemies.—Of what is this lady so proud ?—She is proud 
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of her pretty daughters.—Of what is his uncle proud ?—He 
is proud of his industrious sons.—How much linen shall I 
need for a dozen and a half of shirts ?—You will require 
about fifty yards—Whiat has he bought ?—He has bought 
two pair of stockings, a pair of kid gloves, half a yard 
of cloth for his waistcoat, and a straw bonnet for his 
daughter.—IIave you ever seen such a pocket-book ?—LI 
have seen many such.—Did she pay any attention to him ? 
* Yes, she did.—Does he pay attention to his words ?—No, 
he does not pay any attention to what he says.—Did I not 
do right to tell him all the truth ?—You did quite nght. 
Where are you going ?—I am going to Berlin—Then I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting you there.—TI shall 
be very giad indeed. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 


Harnyecits aépsprit Ypors. 
Or THE ASPECTS IN DETAIL. 


It might erroneously be assumed that the Russian verb, 
in having only three tenses, is not susceptible of the different 
variations of meaning presented in English by compound 
tenses, or by a dozen or so of auxiliaries combined with 
the infinitive or participle: the reverse is, however, the case. 
Besides the ordinary moods and tenses, the Russian verb 
has also forms to express the circumstances accompanying 
the action, or the manner in which the action is performed, 
without reference to its time. These forms, named aspects, 
buAbt (see Lesson 28), which render the Russian verb 
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richer in ‘its simplicity than those of other European 


languages, are : 


I. The Imperfect Aspect, indicating an action performed 
absolutely, ¢.e. without conditions as to its beginning 


or ending. 


The peasants sell their goods in the 
market. 

Some wrote with pen, some with 
pencil. 

Who will read us this manuscript ? 


Whoever can read best. 


To fly, 


To swim, 


Kpecrbane mpogjarb cao TOBApH Ha 
puuaks. 

KTO WHCaIb Mep6Mb, RTO Rapanga- 
W6M. 

Kto 6¥deTb YHTATS BaMB Sty pyYKo- 
nach ? 

Toth, KTO FHTACTL AY IMe BCLXS. 


Aeris, def. 
Actatb, indef. 
Ilasrrs, def. 
Iaasatb, indef. 


The imperfect aspect is subdivided inta: 
a. The definite, which denotes that the action takes place 


at some particular time. 


He is swimming (now) to that ship. 
Whither are these birds flying ? 
How did you feel at the time when 

you were swimming to the boat ? 
We will swim slowly. 


Oud OALBETE Kb TOMY ROpabsW. 

Kya Sta oti! aerate ? 

Kak Bbl CcOA Y¥ BCTBOBAIB BB TO BpCMA 
ROrAa Abie (nsbBA) KB AGAKS. 

Mul OYAeMb DALITb THXO. 


b. The indefinite, which denotes the ability or faculty, 
as also a habit of performing an act without reference to a 


particular time. 


Birds (can) fly and fishes swim. 

He swims well. 

If you take a few lessons in swim- 
ming, you will be able to swim 
well. 


DtHqb teTioTh, a put ms4Ba0ore. 

On>d W4AAapaeTb xopomd. 

EciH BO3bMéTe BBCKOABRO ypOKODD 
naapanla, TO OY jeTe 14aBaTb X0- 
powd. 
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II. The Perfect Aspect, which denotes a thorough accom- 
plishment of the action, is subdivided into: 


a. Inchoative Perfect Aspect (the starting point), de- 
noting an action as fully begun, without intimating that 
it has been or will be brought to an end. 


He began to speak and everybody Ou s3arosopisb & BCS 3aM08d4sn. 


got silent. 
The musical-box began to play. Oprangnrd sanrpist. 
They will begin to laugh. Ouw 3acubrca. 


b. Perfect Aspect of Duration (the goal), denoting that 
the action, although brought to a termination, required a 
certain time for its accomplishment. 


I have read (finished reading) the A apoutiss Roly. 
book. 


They come home. Oni npnma sonGt. 
They will read (entirely) the book. Ou upoTyTb Knury. 
She will come home. Ova opilijeTs domoil. 


c. Perfect Aspect of Unity (semelfactive), employed when 
the action is performed in one single, sudden effort : 


He shouted (once). OND RPURHYIB. 
He jumped (once) over the fence, Ont nepenpurnysb Ipe3b 3a60p. 
He gave him a glance. Oud BSrAAnyld Ha nerd. 


III. The Iterative Aspect, denoting that the action was 
accomplished in repeated efforts or times at some distant 
period. 

In olden times our ancestors used to = =—-- BBs cTapnny maBiim abyu nosyae 


live better than we do now. BAWwerO. 
We used to read good books. Mil GHTHBaIa xOpooiia RATE. 


Oss. 1.—Each Aspect is regularly conjugated according 
to its own moods and tenses, thus: 
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a. The Imperfect Aspect, both definite and indefinite, has 
all the moods and tenses. 


6. The Perfect has all the moods and tenses, except the 
present. 


c. The Iterative wants the imperative and has only the 
past tense. 


Oss. 2.—There are a few verbs like canctath ‘ to whistle,’ 
which possess all the aspects, as for instance : 


Definite, CBHCTSTB. 


Imperfect asp. { 
P P Indefinite, cBHcTATD. 


Inchoative, s3acBAcTaTs. 
Perfect asp. fo duration, mpocBucTats. 

of unity, — CBLCTHYTb. 
Iterative asp. CBMCTbIBATb. 


In some verbs the perfect of unity is wanting, in others 
the inchoative or the iterative. 


With this relation to the aspects the simple verbs, #.e. 
those which have no preposition attached to them, are : 


1. Complete, which have all the principal aspects, as : 


Imperfect. Perfect. Iterative. 
To throw, Kn,14Tb, BHI Tb, Kil, {biBaTb. 
To touch, tTporats, Tpouy tb, TPOruBaTb. 


2. Incomplete, which have two aspects: the imperfect 
and the iterative, as: 


Imperfect. Iterative. 
To play, “rpats, Hirpusats. 
To sing, OTD, ObBaTb. 


3. Double verbs, which have both the forms of the im- 
perfect aspect and the iterative, as: 
Imperfect Definite. Imperfect Indefinite. Iteratice. 


To go, HATH, XOAHTE, xfanBare. 
To carry, nectH, HOCLTB, HauaBats. 
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4. Defective, which have one aspect only, the imperfect 


or perfect, as : 


To adore, o6om Tb, 

To suspect, 10403p6BaTb, 

To come to one’s self, ondmBaTEcA, 
To gush out, KaLinyTb, 


To refuse, 


To bequeath, to leave, 


What did he refuse you ? 

He refused me everything. 

My grandmother bequeathed me 
this estate. 

He gave him a peremptory refusal. 

He met with a refusal. 


To be of use, 


To make one’s self useful, 


To be a burden to, 


Am I a burden to you? 
I am a burden to myself. 
They were a burden to themselves. 


Immaterial, all the same, 


It is immaterial to us. 
It is all the same to me. 
It makes no difference to me. 


To rid one’s self of, 


To get rid of, 
To get off one’s hands, 


We could not get rid of that dis- 
agreeable man, 


} used only in the imperfect aspect. 


} used only in the perfect aspect. 


a Bb, le the 
Orka3aTb, p. a., prep. c. 
OrKa3bIBaTb, OTKA3ATB. 


Bb FEMS OND OTRAZLID BAN’ t 
Ont BO BCEMDS MAS OTRAZAIB. 

7 a 4 
BbidywKa OTKasaua MBS $10 DOWCTH. 


Ont eMy BAIHCTO OTRa3zUt. 
OBb DOIYIUAS OTKAIB. 
Bsltb 10i1€3HbIMb. 
Hpunocits 06.1b3y. 
BbITb Bb TATOCTb.— 
BB TATOCTh 40 A BAN? 


Al BB TArocTS ceGt. 

Oud G£118 ccGb Bb TATOCTE. 

Bcé pasno, Hy #AbI BETS, im- 
personal, with the dat. 


Ham Bcé pasnd. 


} Mat bceé pasad, Mab HY KAW BTS. 


OcnoOosiiTbca, H30ABATbCA OTD, 
with the genitive. 


COp1Batb, CObITh Cb pyKb. 


Mb Be NOFA H3GABHTBCA (OTSbuaTECs) 
OT® Tord HecHOcHaro TesoBbEAa. 
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Have you got rid of the damaged 
goods ? 

We have got that work off our 
hands. 


To succeed, 


I sometimes succeed in finding him 
in. 

Did he succeed ? 

He will not succeed, 


To complain of, 
He complains of his severity. 


To observe, to watch, 


We watched the men working. 


In spite of, 
By accident, 
On purpose, 
Intentionally, 
For what ? 
Was there any cause to punish 
him ¢ 
There was no cause. 
By, 
To pass (by), 


I passed your house. 


pana Ha, 


CObLin 4H BHI Cb PYKD ACOOpIenab 
TOBApd ? . 

MH CODIIH Cb pyRB (or cb o4e4%4) Sty 
paoory. 


Yaapatca, yAatéca, con). like 
Aatb. 


Mas yyaéiea gnorya aactats erd 46- 
Ma. 

Yyaiécb an emy ? 

Emy we yAactca. 

with 

Tlomaaopateca, p. a.) theace. 


Ont miayetca na erd crpdérocts. 


Ha6.104atb 3a, with the instr. 


Mur na6.10010.1H 
(410,1bM if). 


3a paddTawmaMH 


He cmotpa wa, with the acc. 
Cryaaiino, 
Hapouno, 
Yapimseuno, 
da 40? 


adverbs. 


Baio 48 3a 9TO er6 HakA3sbiBath ¢ 


Hé 3a 970 681.10. 


Mimo. 
IIpoxojits mimo, with the 
genitive. 


A npomés Mimo Biumcro AGMa. 
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By (according), in, 
I could not judge by the hand- 
writing. 
In my opinion. 


As one can, 


Let us be as good as we can. 


Weekly, adv. 
Monthly, 
Yearly, 


1 pay weekly. 

I pay quarterly. 

To ask for a luan. 

To cease. 

To make a stay, 

To become. 

To become rich. 

To enrich, to make rich. 
To knock against. 

To serve tea, dinner. 
The necessaries of life. 
A commercial house. 


Property, BMyilectTso. 
A half-bottle, oo16yTBLAKa. 
To keep, Acpaiits. 


Ilo, with the dative. 


fl He MOId Cy ATS 00 NOVepRy. 
To méeuy Mntoin. 


Ilo BO3MOMRHOCTH. 


BYACMB AOOph! 10 BOSMORHOCTH. 


t 
Eixene;babno, noneybabuo. 
e U 
Exembeaqno, nombeauno. 
Eixeréauo, nord,uo. 


A a1aiy ones bibno. 

A osady RawAylo IWrTBeptb (61a). 
Dpocits acnert Bb 3aiiMu y.— 
Hepectapath, p. a. mepectate. 
Dpottits, mpomiirp. 
Ctanopiiteca, ahiaTeca. 
Oooramateca, o6oraTutEca. 
Odoranyith, oGoratiitb. 

Cty4itTb 0, with the prep. ¢, 
Nosanite yaii, oGbrb. 

Hy knoe, Heo6x0juNoe. 
Toprosul JOMB. 


Burden, taroctb. 
A champagne-glass, 60R‘.01. 
Appropriation, mppcsocnie. 


Exercise CIII. 


Must I punish this lazy boy for his breaking the tum- 
bler ?—If he broke it on purpose, then punish him, but if 
he did it by accident then he should not be punished.—May 
we punish children for disobedience or misbehaviour ?—We 
not only may, but should—Was there any cause to re 
proach him ?—There was no cause to reproach him.— While 


eavXr a A i 
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passing this five-storied house I met a young man.—Who 
was that young man?—lI do not know his name, but I 
remember well that he is the same whom I met more than 
once at your house.—It is impossible for me to guess by 
such a description.— How long has this little girl worn these 
shoes ?—She has not worn them more than four weeks, 
and they are quite worn out already.—How does your 
brother-in-law pay his rent, weekly or monthly ?—He pays 
quarterly, he pays yearly —What wine shall I serve at 
dinner ?—Bring two bottles of Burgundy and a bottle of 
Champagne.—In asking this miser for a loan, you waste 
your time, because he is so mean, that he refuses the neces- 
earies of life to his only son.—Is this diamond-merchant 
rich ?—Judging by the luxury that surrounds him, he must 
be very rich.—Did you ask anybody fora loan ?—No, I 
did not, I am not in need of money.—Have you got rid of 
your head-ache?—Yes, my head does not ache now. 
Has the merchant got rid of the damaged cloth ?—Yes, he 
has succeeded in getting rid of it—Did he buy this watch ? 
No, his grandfather, who never refuses him anything, gave 
it to him.—Has he left something to his poor nephew ? 
_ No, he left all his property to his eldest niece. 


Exercise CIV. 


Have you ever watched the working bees in their hives ? 
Yes, I saw them once working at the Crystal Palace, where 
they are kept in glass hives.—Ought not everybody to en- 
deavour to make himself useful ?— Everybody ought to make 
himself as useful as he can, for the moment that a man, 
however rich he may be, ceases to make himself useful to 
others, he becomes a burden to himself.—Will he succeed 
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in getting a situation in some commercial house ?—He has 
got a situation and gets a very good salary, but in spite of 
all this, he is always complaining.—Do not knock the book 
against the table; your mother is ill, and you make such a 
noise.—I have done it by accident and not on purpose. 
Bring me a glass of champagne.—Our champagne is sold 
only in bottles and half bottles—Then bring me half s 
bottle.-—yYes, sir.—Of what is this man accused ?—He 1s 
accused of appropriating other people’s money.—Is this his 
sole crime ?—No, he is accused of another crime also.—Of 
which ?—That he has stolen from his master a large sum 
of money.—By whom was this church built ?—Which 
church ?—The one built of brick, and whose cupola is seen 
from here better than all others.—Is England rich ?—Yes, 
very rich; free trade has so enriched that country. 


FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 
Tlatpyjecitt stropoii Ypoxs. 


Whither are you carrying this Ky14 BRI HecéTe aTOrO pededEa t 
child ? 


I am carrying him to the hospital. fl necy er6 Bb GorbHAny. 
Do you take him there often ? Yacto 48 Bar cré TyJa ndécute ? 
I take him there every day. A erd TY 1a BOUTY KARA ACH. 


The double verbs, namely those having the definite and 
indefinite forms in the imperfect aspect, designate movement 
or some act having relation to hearing or syht. 


The radical form of these verbs is the definite aspect, 
from which the indefinite is formed. 
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Definite Imperfect Aspect. Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. 


Bpectu, I. 7, to wander, 
Bacctbib, I. 9, to glitter, 
Bayauirb, Il. 10, to wander, 
BbaRatb,* to run, 

Bast, II. 10, to throw down, 
Best, 1. 7, to carry (in a carriage), 
Bectu, I. 7, to lead, 

Btcutb, 11. 10, to weigh, 
Inatp,* to drive, 

Hati,* to £0, 

Katt, II, 10, to roll, 
Kpusit, 1. 10, to crook, 
Aetitp, 1. 9, to fly, 

Aowut. II. 10, to break, 
At3tb, I. 7, to climb, 

Mtputb, I. 1, to measure, 
Hectii, I. 7, to bring, to carry, 
Hanitb, I. 6, to swim, 

Tlos3tH, I. 7, to crawl, 
Ponuth, II. 10, to drop, 
Catimatb, 1. 9, to hear, 
Cajith, II. 9, to plant, 
Ceucttr, II. 0, to whistle, 
Tamutb, HI. 10, to drag, 
Bxatb,® to ride, 


Bpaaute, I. 10. 
Banctath, 1. 1. 
Bayi jatb, I. 1. 
Bitrate, ) an 
Bawith, I. 1. 
Bosiirb, I. 10. 
Bout, HH. 10. 
Bbmnatb, I. 1. 
Tonatp, I. 1. 
Xowits, 1H. 10. 
Kagitp, I. 1. 
Kpuowits, I. 1. 
Actatp, I. 1. 
Aouatb, I. 1. 
Aaants, II. 10. 
Mépatb, I. 1. 
Hociits, I. 10. 
Haipats, I. 1. 
Ho.s3zatp, I. 1. 
Pousth, I, 1. 
Cibixatb. 
Cankat, I. 1. 
CBuctatb. 
Tackatb, I. 1. 
Baqutb, Il. 10. 


Oss. 1.—The iterative aspect of double verbs is formed 
from the indefinite, as: 
To go, BATH, XOAITB, Iterative, xa:KnBaTb. 


. , 
To ride, txatb, b3AUTs, - .  ‘B3KNBATH. 
To hear, CAbILUaATb, CALIXaTb, . .  CALIXIBATB. 


Ons. 2.—All other verbs of the imperfect aspect have 
one form only, as: 


. ° Ld , , , 
The children are silent when he ABTO MOITATS ROTAV OND WTAeTB. 


reads. 
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THe reads well. 
What is he doing now ? 
He is singing. 
They sing well. 
Birds sing. 
To do, to cause, 


The rain did harm to the fields. 


To laugh at, to mock, 


They laughed at him. 
You should not mock him. 


To make one laugh. 
To have done with, 


Have you done with this book ¢ 
I have not done with it yet. 


Have you done dinner ? 


Is this ri¢ht ? 


To be right, 
To be in the nght, 
To be in the wrong, 


To act rightly, 


Is he right in calling me lazy ! 


Ont xopomsé yatiers. 
Yo ont tencpb atuaers f 
On>d 00ers. 

On xopomé nowrs. 
Dtinn oowrs. 


Paine I. 1. 


I puganuts, p. a. IT. 10. 


AO Ab UPRIBAHAD BPeAD NOIANS. 


Cx bitsea Haib, with 
Hacmbxatnea ) the instr. 
Oa cutA1NCb Hayd BOMB. 
BH Be AOImNE BaCMBxATECA 8aJ> 


HOM. 
Cutmure, 11. 10. 


Ox6n4nts. 
Ue nyasareca 6Osbe. 


eee An Bb STy RHOTy ? 
Hymn4 1B Baw emé Sta KaHra? 
1 A eé emeé ne onde 9BI4. 

Ona Mut emé aymnd. 

OOnYHAn 48 BEI OOb{aTS ? 

Or0681a18 48 BEI? 


CuopasejisBo 4H ? 
Eee in? 
bith copasecHBbIM. 
bpitb 0paBsim. 
bith He DpaBelMs. 
Aisate xopomod. 
aan ci paBeAs HBO. 


Cnpasejsinb 48 ORD, HaIWBia MeHA 
IbHTAeMS (1bnuBbIM). 
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He is wrong. 
Was I right in calling you early ? 
Was he in the right when he com 


plained ? 
He was entirely in the wrong. 


I shall have done, 
I shall have written, 


Ont He COpaBejanns. 

Ontb He xOpomd Absaers. 

Xopomd au A cAbiats, pas6yAuss 
Bac’ Pano ? 

Tpash 40 Ob Oblib, KOrla Aiiso~ 
Baica ? 

Out 6b14b CoBepmicunO He OpaBd. 


fl oxon4y. 
fl nanumy. 


Oss. 3.—The English future perfect with shad/ or will 
expressed or understood, is rendered by the future tense 


in Russian, as: 

When will you buy this house ? 

As soon as I have got the money ? 

After I have written this letter, I 
shall have to write one more. 


For (during), 
He rode for five days. 


For six whole weeks we had only 
biscuit to eat. 


In passing, 
When did you see him ? 
I saw him as I went by. 
He looked at the window as he 
went past. 


In every way, 


I have done my best. 
He tried this in every way. 


To persuade, 


Koraa Bat RY¥ouTe STOTS JOM ? 

Kakb T61bKO DOAy4y ACHE. 

Korga pagnmy (vanucis,) 5TO mACb- 
MO, MUB ByKU0 OY AeT DanAcaTb 
euje 0106. 


Bp npososxcuie. 

Onb bxaib BB upoJolacuie mati 
Aueil, 

Bb npojormcnie wecti weybib MBI 
Sig TOALKO Cyxapil. 


Mumox6jom, adverb. 


Korgza BBY BHbin erd? 
fl BUYBAD eEr6 MUMOXOAOMB. 
Onl'b 3ardAlyab Bb OKUO MUMOXGAOMB. 


Beauecku, adverb. 


fl BCAUCCKE CTApAICA. 
Ond BCAYCCKH OpdboBaib Sro Cj baat. 


Yrosapusats, I. 1. 
Yrosopurs, p. a. II. 10. 


CC 
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To lose, Tepith, p. a. DOTepATE. 
Hponayats, I. 1. 
To be lost, Iiponacts,* p. a. (future, 
npowasy). 
He has lost his purse. Ont notrepaab cBol ROMeICRS. 
The dog was lost. Co6ika mpomivta. 
This money may be regarded as Hymnocaatits ato dra Aéusra opo- 
lost. Dain, 
We have lost sight of him. Oud y Hach H3b 403b UPONiLee. 
They gave me up for lost. Oni cIuTAIM MeHA DPOndmaMs Fel0- 
BEKOND. 
To have an objection to, Daith npdotuBs, with the gen. 
Have you any objection to this. Hubete au 9To mpéTHBs Storo? 
I have no objection to this. 4 ge apétust $toro. 
3 , 
CBa3atb, p. a. 


To post a letter, Orsatb nachMé Ha nO4Ty. 
hi cia? 7 
To trouble with, ‘\ TpYALaTh, with the 


Yrpyailts, p. a. instr. 

To tell (to narrate). Pa3cka3blpatb. 

To play at chess. Hrpdtb Bb maxMaATH. 

To play at billiards. Hrpatp na Onsbapas. 

A chess-player. Maxmatnn arpors. 

A billiard- player. BiibAp{ob ArpoRt. 

A game of chess. Taptia Bb maxMaTH. 

To be obliged, compelled. BbiTh Npuny wAenY. 

A vain effort. Hanupacabiii toy xb. 
Drought, 34cyxa. Conclusion, oKonyanic. 
A beggar-woman, namaa. To shine, clats. 
Visible, Biynerll, Bil{uMbiil. To fulfil, ncodanets. 
To cry out, Kpuuyat. . | To dispose, pacno.sarats. 


Effort, Thyas, ycue. To suppose, mo0sarars. 
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EXeERcisg CV. 


Who usually takes (leads) this little girl to school ?—The 
old nurse takes her there in the morning, and I take her 
in the evening.—When did our neighbours go out? 
They went out after warming themselves.—What did you 
plant yesterday ?—I was planting flowers the whole day. 
What are you carrying on those sledges ?—We are carrying 
wheat.— Whither are you carrying it ?—We are taking it 
to town.—Do you always take your wheat to the town 
market ?—No, we only take it thither when we cannot sell 
it on the spot.—What was his eldest brother laughing at 
the other day ?—He was laughing at the conclusion of the 
story which the nurse was telling to the childrenm—What 
were the children complaining of ?—They were complaining 
of the dull and rainy weather—What did they wish for? 
They wished that the sun would always shine—Was their 
wish fulfilled ?—Yes, for six whole weeks there was not a 
single cloud visible-—Did this dry weather do any harm ? 
Yes, it did a great deal of harm to the fields, meadows and 
gardens.—Do you go to town in winter often ?—No, we 
seldom go there.—Who left you the estate you now pos- 
sess f—My late aunt left it to me.—Is the servant carrying 
the fire-wood which the peasant has brought for us this 
morning ?—No, he has not yet begun to carry it.— Whither 
shall you go next year for cloth ?—I shall go to England, 
and then, when I have bought it, I shall go to Holland. 
Why do you speak so loud ?—The gentleman to whom I 
speak, although very kind and amiable, is unfortunately deaf, 
so I am compelled to cry out, in order to be heard.—Shall 
John go to the forest ?—No, it is Nicholas’s business to go 
there ; therefore he, and not John, shall go. 
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Exercise CVI. 


Does your little niece learn to knit stockings ?—She need 
not learn it, because she’ has already knit a few pairs of 
very fine stockings.—Would your nieces knit their own 
stockings if they could not buy any ?—Even then they 
would not, for they know not how to knit stockings.—Do 
me the favour of putting those letters in the post as you go 
by.—They are posted already.— When will you have done 
copying these letters ?—I shall have done by this evening. 
When will they have done with the books?—They will 
have done by to-morrow.—When will your uncle return to 
town ?—When he has finished his business —For how long 
are you going to Australia?—I am going there for three 
years.—Can he play at billiards ?—Yes, he is a very good 

' * billiard player.—Does he play as well as this marker? —No, 
he does not, but that does not prevent him from consider- 
ing himself the best player—With whom were you play- 
ing at chess at the club?—I played yesterday two games 
at chess with a Hungarian, who 1s considered to be one of 
the strongest players.—Which of you has won?—I, of 
course, lost ; for lama weak player.—Did you persuade him 
to come to us to-morrow ?—I endeavoured in every way to 
persuade him, but he was so obstinate that all my efforts 
were thrown away on him.—Well, if he likes better to sit 
by himself at home, we shall not trouble him any more 
with our invitation.—Did your lady neighbour find her 
little dog, which they say was lost a few days ago ?—No, 
and the little dog was not lost, but stolen, it is supposed, 
by an old beggar-woman. 
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FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 


Hatbjecith tpétiii Ypors. 


ForMATION OF THE ITERATIVE ASPECT. 


The Iterative is formed from the imperfect aspect by 
changing the termination of the infinitive or that of the 
present tense into bIBaIb, HBalb, BAAS OF ab. 


Dissyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in tb, preceded by 
a, a, 0, 6b, # form their iterative in biparb or HBajb, the 
tonic accent falling on the radical syllable, ¢.e. before the 
termination. 


To read, aut-Atb, yap ; iterative, SHT-bIBatb. 
To measure, Mbp-ATb, mbpaw e, ee ubp-nBa.15. 
To sting, KO1-6Tb, KOI; © «© «© Rad-biBa.t. 
To sit, cHj-bTb, com ; 2 +) CHR-BBAIB. 
To love, 1106-HTb, 4106110 ; o » di00.5-HBasb. 


Verbs of the first conjugation ending in ats form the 
iterative in bIBaib, Which is changed into mBaish when 
coming only after m, 4, OI, Tr, K, X, as: 

To hold, Acpiw-atb, Aepay¥ ; iterative, aépm-HBarD. 
To roll, Raw-aTb, kaya ; . +  Raq-HBaat. 
To decide, pbm-itb, pbmaw; . . pbm-npars. 
To move, ABUI-aTb, ABLITaW; . . ABUI-IBQIb. 
To plough, nax-ats, mamy; . .  <MAX-HBalb. 


An 1 before wait is inserted in the iterative of verbs of 
the second class in ats, preceded by 6, n, M: 
To shake, noaC6ats, K0.1¢64110 ; iterative, Ro1CO1nBatb. 
To drizzle, rp4natb, Rpau4aw; . .  KDpANHIBBAltB. 
To slumber, apem‘its, apéma; . .  ApCMIBBatb. 
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Oxs. 1.—The following dissyllabic verbs of the ninth 
and tenth classes take ait instead of aBats: 


To burn, roptrb 5 iterative, ropiirs. 
To boil, runttp; - - Banas. 
To cut, py6utb ; - + ~©6©pydare. 


The iterative in Bait and ait is formed : 


a. From all monosyllabic verbs: 


To know, 3naTb, 300; iterative, 3HaBi4t. 


Tosing, O6Tb, 00W ; o 6) DbBAIB. 
To live, ANT, RUBY; o «)©|oRABAIB. 
To nibble, rpui3tb, rpe3sy; . . rpesarn. 
To bake, ne%b, neKy ; » « HeRars. 
To row, rpectb, rpedy ; - 6 = Ppedas. 
To burn, *eub, Ary; ~ 6 RATANB. 


Except the following in cts : 


To lay, RsacTh, Katy; iterative, KAA{bIBatt. 
To steal, Kpactb, Kpaly; . . KDPadbBarb. 
To spin, upactb, UpAAY; . +  MpAAbBal. 


Oss. 2.—The termination Bait is used aftér vowels and 
ait after consonants. 


To tear, pBaTb, pBy; iterative, pLBars, 
To take, Gpats, 6cpy; - + GOnpats. 


Oss. 3.—If a vowel in the imperfect aspect is want- 
ing in the verbal root, the vowel g (51) is inserted in the 
iterative : 

To babble, spars, Bp-y ; iterative, Bap-4rs. 


@ 


To rub, Tepétb, Tp-y ; & 3 THD. 
To call, spatb, a0By ; - .— BBIB-ANB. 


Oss. 4.—The termination a1 of the iterative is always 
accented. 
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6. From dissyllabic verbs in ByTs, as: 


To feel cold, caA6nytb 3 iterative, sa0-arb. 
To dry, c6xuyTb ; oe) CHI-X&18. 


Except the following : 
To smell, n4xnytb; iterative, n4xuBar. 


To draw, Tanytb ; - .  TArHBAIB, 


Oss. 5.—Between the indefinite imperfect aspect and 
the iterative there is a great similarity in meaning, and 
they have in common the characteristic suffix a, as: 


I was in the habit of swimming. A 04iBa1t, 
I used to sing. A obpais. 


but they differ in this that the first has and the second has 
not the present tense. 


Verbs having in the infinitive the tonic accent on the 
last. syllable, in forming the iterative change the o of the 
radical syllable into a, which takes also the accent. 

To throw, 6pocits; iterative, GpactiBatb, 


4 ° 
To look, cwotpith; . . CMATPUBATD, 
To feed, RopwMiiTh; «oe KapM.1n Bath. 


Oss. 6.—If the radical 0 is accented in the infinitive it 
remains unchanged in the iterative. 


To touch, Tporatb; iterative, Tpdrnsa.1b. 
To damage, n6ptuth; . . doOpynpars, 


Only the following deviate from this rule : 


To creep, 016.13aTb ; iterative, 4.13b1B2.15. 
To turn, Bopés4ats ; © «© BOPANBAIB. 
To build, crpdéuts ; Se 6 «© CTpAwBass (cTp6nBass). 


To dispose to kindness, aG6puts; . .  AadpHeat (100pnBast). 
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Oss. 7.—It has been stated that the iterative of double 
verbs 1s formed from the indefinite aspect; the following, 
however, are exceptions,as they form the iterative also 
from the definite aspect. 

To climb, 1631; iterative, aber. 
Tocreep, n013TH; =. .) MOA3A4IB. 
To turn, BepTbTB ; . . BCpInBasB 
To roll, Ratiits ; . « Bavnpass. 

Most verbs derived from substantives or adjectives want 
the iterative ; to these belong neuter verbs of the first class 
in $Tb, *KaTb, VaTb, Wath, Wath, and verbs in nvTb of the 
eighth class denoting the acquisition of some quality, as: 


To grow white, Ob.1bTb. To become dear, AOpomarTs. 
To grow black, yepntt. To become strong, KpBa1aTb. 
To grow blue, cuntre. To grow old, BeTmits. 

To sweat, noTttp. To know how, yMbrb. 

To fade, G1¢KHYyTb. To grow deaf, radxaytb. 


The participles, the gerund and the infinitive of the 
third branch, z.e. of the iterative, are formed in the same 
way as those of the second branch, namely, by changing 4 
into Bb (BUIH) BUif,—Tb,—H'b, as: 

Iterative, aiTLIbars. 
Actice Participle, witupasmitt. 
Passive Participle, witbieans. 
Gerund, “WiTHIBABD. 

Oss. 8.—The iterative aspect of simple verbs is seldom 
used in the infinitive, but a careful study of this aspect will 
be found very useful for the formation of prepositional verbs. 


Tpatntp, II. 10. 
To spend, Parag perf. asp. 
To spend(on one’s self), Ipowasath, opomarts. 
Do you spend much every year ? CKOABRO BH NPORABACTO BL roa? 


I spend all I earn. H npomasaw Bcé 970 sapabdrHBaD. 
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To live upon, by, sliatb, with the instr. 
She lives by her labour. Ona HKHBETS CBOHME TDY AGM. 
They live upon their income. Oat RUBYTS ceouME AOXOAaNE. 
He has nothing to live upon. Ey H¢qbMb HTS. 
Upon, Na, with the accus, 
He lives upon the money left to Od mupérs na Acnbre, ocTaBscHnHa 
him by his uncle. eMy er6 Aiijclt. 
By, Hoat, with the instr. 
What do you mean by that ? Yo BB pa3sywéete (qoHHMaeTe) D015 
STM. 
To hel lomorats, I. 1, with the dat. 
O , 
ie Homoas,* p. a., (fut. nomory, 
NoMO#eLIb, etc.). 
We cannot help you. | MBI He MOACNS MOMOGb BaMB. 
They always helped him as faras Ou scerjd moMorain eMy 00 B03- 
possible. MO;RUOCTH. 
I cannot help laughing. } fl ne Mory yAepmAtica orb cwbxa. 
I cannot refrain from laughing. 
Could one help laughing ? MOmO0 JH YACpPMATECA OTS CMa? 
. ; ! 
To burst-out laughing, Pazpa3uteca cm ixoms. 
To be in a perplexity, Waxogurbca Bb 3aTpyAHenin. 
asa ae KB, with the 
. a JaXOMUTh, 3aliTH, dat. 
Punctually, Bx tOgnoctTH. 
To consist, - Cocroats, Il. 9. 
In the sight of, Hepes, with the instr. 
On, about, O, 00+. 
Did they speak on this matter ? Tosopisa 4H OM 06% STOMb Abus t 


They spoke about it. Oxd rosopise 06% SToMs. 
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To become saving, 


Hence, 
Thence, 


I shall go hence to London and 
thence to Paris. 

How did you come to know that 
he is ill t 

IIe said that illness alone could 
prevent his coming; he did 
not come, hence I came to the 
conclusion that he was ill. 


Henceforth, 
Thenceforth, 
A month hence, 
They will go to him a few days 
hence. 
To get into debt, 
To favour with, 
To intrust to, 
To notify, 


To tend, xoquitb 3a. 

To lie buried, 6niITh noxoponeny. 
To display, okasbiBatb.- 

To send away, OTOCAATb. 
Ordinary, opoctoil. 


To be at work. 
A toast. 
A message. 


Cratb GepemiiBbIMb. 
Orcro{a, 43b cerd. 


Orryaa, #36 Toro. 


A nobjy otcwsa Bb A6UAOHB, a OTTy- 
Aa Bb Tapiin. 
Kart STO BH Y3UiLdn ITO OND 6616HB? 


Ont CKa3iat, ITO TOABEO Gort3Eb M6- 
ReTh DOMbMATR ey upiiitit ; 
OHB He Opuméib, H3b Cerd A B 
Bak.OIUIb, ITO ONS OO15ND. 
Ornbias, suepéss 
Ci Téxt nops. 
u 
Yépess mbcaus. 
Ont nolisyTs KB HeMy épesm HB- 
CROIBRO ADcii. 
U 
Ataatb Aoari. 
Yaoctontb, with the instr. 
Bo31omiTb na, with the ace. 
Hssbcthtb 0, 064, with the 
prepos. case. 


To fulfil, acné1nats. 

To repay, yuJaTuTb. 

Spare money, amunia acura. 
To send for, upucaTb 3a. 
Equality, pAbpeuctso. 

Bath 3a paddtoil. 

Toamapensii rab6b. 

Tlopy yénie. 


Exercise CVII. 


Why are these things not sent yet ?—Because they had 
to be sent for.—Did you find the Italian at home when you 
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called on him yesterday morning ?—No, he was not at home. 
He goes out early then ?—Not always; he only goes out 
early when business requires it.—Did the clerk execute 
punctually the message entrusted to him ?—I do. not know 
in what this message consisted.—He was ordered to notify 
the arrival of the vessel—Why did the traveller go so often 
to the cemetery ’—Because his wife, whom he so tenderly 
loved, lies buried there.-—Have you no money ?—I am very 
much in want of it now.—I have no spare money now, but 
I will oblige you all the same as far as I can, if you 
promise me to repay it three months hence —What kind 
of woman was the late countess ?—She was a true mother 
to the poor and the suffering.—She used to give money 
liberally to the poor and often even tended them herself. 
Was her sister as liberal ?—She displayed as much kind- 
ness to the poor as her circumstances allowed her.—Does 
he read much now ?—He used to read formerly, but now, 
they say, he does not even take a book in hand.—lHlave 
you ever seen such a horse ?—I have seen in my life-time 
all sorts of horses, but so fine a one I never saw.—When 
will you favour us with a (your) visit ?—We hope to be in 
town three weeks hence, and then we will call on you. 
Did they notify to him the arrival of the goods ?—Yes, 
they notified it to him by letter—What kind of breakfast 
have you ordered to be served, an English or an ordinary 
one ?—What do you mean by an English breakfast ?—Tea 
with buttered toast, and, if you like,a mutton or veal cutlet. 
This is too much, I eat but little in the morning.—Give 
orders for a cup of coffee with cream to be brought. 


Exercise CVIII. 


How much does your brother spend a year on himself? 
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He spends not only all he earns, but even gets into debt. 
What does this poor widow live upon ?—She lives by her 
labour.—Upon what money does this extravagant young 
man live?—IIe hves on money which he gets from his 
father.—Do you spend much ?—TI used to spend not a little 
when I was rich, but now I have become saving.—How 
are his affairs now ’—He is in a great perplexity.—How 
much a week do you pay to your cook ?—I pay him twelve 
and a half roubles per month.—Is all the money spent? 
No, there are a few roubles left, with (na) which we will 
buy for ourselves a few French and German books.—Are 
all men equal in France ?—All men are equal in the sight 
of God, but you will not find true equality among men. 
Help me to carry this heavy box upstairs—I am very 
sorry I cannot fulfil your request, but if you will wait a 
short time, when I return I will carry it there myself.—Is 
your gardener at work ?—Why do you ask me about it? 
You know he is the most honest and industrious of my 
servants.—This I know, but I ask you what he is doing? 
He is planting trees and flowers. 


FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Ilatbgecit> veTséptbiii Ypors. 


Verbs of perfect aspect formed, not by means of a prefix, 
but by a change of termination, are divided into two 
categories : 

a. Verbs of perfect aspect of unity. 

b. Simple perfect verbs. 
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The Perfect Aspect of Unity is formed from verbs of 
imperfect aspect denoting a physical action or rather an 
action combined with some visible or audible sign. Verbs 
of this aspect are formed by changing the termination of 


the imperfect aspect into Hy, BYTb. 


Adéduatb, to burst; _ perf. of unity, aénnytb, 


Maxatb, to wave ; ;. 
Aytb, to blow ; ; 
Au3atp, to lick ; . 
PyGiits, to chop ; : 
StBATb, to yawn ; ‘ 
Ipuiratb, to jump ; ‘ 
Cpepkatb, to flash ; ° 


Ozss. 1.—The radical consonants r, 


before nytb in the following: 


MAXIY1b. 
AYHYTb. 
AN3HYTD. 
pyOnyTb, 
3bBUYTD. 
IPbITLYTb. 
CBePKHyTb. 


A, Kk, T, are omitted 


Baccré1b, to shine ; 6aecnyts. Iipaaatb, to bound ; npanyts. 
Bpusratb, to sprinkle ; 6piisnyT. Cauctbrp, to whistle ; cBlicuyTs. 
Beprttp, to turn ; BCpHyTs. TlickaTb, to squeeze 3 THcHyTh. 
Taaatte, to look ; rantytb. Tpenetatb, to tremble ; Tpenenyte. 
Abliratb, to move ; ABILlyTb. TpCckatb, to crack ; ThécuyTb. 
Acpratp, to pull ; aépuyts. Tpdratb, totouch; tTponyTb. 

Kn yatp, to throw 3 KilnyTb. XaectTaTb, to lash 5 xaechyTb. 
Maeckatb, to splash ; o-ccnyTp. Xauictatb, to smack 3 X.LicnyTe. 
Hosockatb, to rinse ; NO0.10cHyTb. Xpycrbrs, to crunch ; xpycilyTb. 
Iiptickatb, to syringe ; OpLicily Tb. Ientatb, to whisper ; wennyTb. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants r, Kk, x in verbs of second 
conjugation, changed in the imperfect aspect into ik, 4, UI 
or ¢, are restored in the perfect of unity. 


Imperfect. Root. 
SBydaTb, to sound 3; 3BYRB, 
Bu3maTb, to yelp; BU3I'b, 
Kpnuatb, to scream 3 KPnKS, 


Bopowuits, to stir ; BOpOX, 


Perfect. 
BBY KHYTb. 
BH3THYTb. 
RPUKHYTb. 
BOPOXHy Ib. 
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Oss. 3.—J before nyth becomes soft (4b). 


Roidtb, to sting ; ROAbAYTB. 
Ieseiits, to stir; mesetpayts. 
Buiith, to evade; BHAbNY TE. 


Oss. 4.—The following verbs of perfect aspect in HyTB 
are not classed with verbs of unity, as they do not denote 
an action accomplished by a sudden or single effort. In 
these verbs the letter a belongs to the root and not to the 
termination : 

Mun-ytb, to avoid ; from MBAAOBaTD. 


OOwan-¥Tb, to deceive 9 o + =OOMANBIBATD. 
Tomai-ytb, to mention; .. MOMHUATD. 


Oss. 5.—The following, forming the perfect of unity in 
HYTb without denoting physical action, are exceptions : 
Aepanytb, to dare ; from Aep3arb. 


Xpactuyts, to boast ; » « XBacTaTD. 
Mleroiaytb, to flaunt; .. merosits. 


It is along time since I wavedmy 4 ymé Aapnd Kakb MaXA4W BaMb py- 


hand. gow. 
I will wave my hand to him once A waxny emy pyk6w korga opiiizéts 
at the proper time. nopa. 


Tue Use or Buiso. 


Oss. 6.—The impersonal verb 6t110 before an infinitive 
in affirmative and negative sentences denotes an obligation 
or necessity, and is mostly used with personal pronouns in 
the dative, as: 


Ewy 6t140 mporccTs. He had to read. 
Bau OL110 NOFOBOPHTS Cb HAMS. You had to speak to him. 


Oss. 7.—B.110 after the infinitive of perfect aspect sig- 
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nifies ‘should have,’ and is used with the first person 


only, as: 
Hpoaécrp 6t110 wat Sty Rnury. I should have read this book. 
Horosopith 66140 aM Cb BEM. We should have spoken to him. 


Oss. 8.—In negative sentences 61110 after an infinitive 
is used with verbs of imperfect aspect only, and denotes 
likewise an obligation or necessity. 


He rosoputh Obl40 Cb BUND. You ought not to speak to him. 
He HATH O10 TY 4a. You ought not to go there. 


Oss. 9.—B1110 with the past tense of perfect aspect de- 
notes either duration without completion or a failure in 
accomplishing an action. 


A apowéas 64110 dro. I nearly read it through. 
A coOpaica O£110 4e4b, RAR} BB APYTB. I was about (or just going) to lie 
CILIWY CTYKb Bb ABEPb. down, when suddenly I heard 


a knock at the door. 


Oss. 10.—With the inchoative perfect aspect it denotes 
that an action was about to be, or on the point of being 
commenced, as: 


Al Ob140 3aroBopilss. I was on the point of speaking. 
A ctaab 66110 nETb. T was about to sing. 


Tue Use or Boipaaso. 


It has been stated (Lesson 49), that the impersonal 6n1- 
p2.10 is found with verbs in each of the three tenses. Its 
use may be thus illustrated : 


a. With the past tense of the imperfect and iterative an 
action is described as one that took place repeatedly in some 
remote period. 


A rosopii.it 6b1B410 ey. I used to speak to him. 
A B34nA> OLBAI0 Bb TeaTpD. I used to go to the theatre. 
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Oss. 11.—This form is often used instead of the iterative, 


thus: 


fl rosoptist 611B410, or a ropipABals. 
‘ ’ 
A $34{041b OLIBUO, Or A B3KAId. 


6. With the present an action that occurred in some re- 
mote period is described as still continuing, as; 


Cyaiio Onipiuo u6 Oepery # cobupawo While walking along the shore I 
pakyWky. used to gather shells. 


Oss. 12.—The principal clause with 6bisaio, when 
changed into a gerund, becomes a subordinate one denoting 
an action long past: 


Cany 6o1Biio a yy plidy. } While seated I used to angle with 
Cia A YAllIb pLidy. a line. 


c. With the future of the inchoative aspect an action is 
described as Jegun, and with that of the perfect aspect as 
ended in some remote period : 


SaroBopuith (inchoative) 6biB410 oa No sooner did she begin to speak 


0 CBOéMD NOKOHHOMD MY AB Aa O of her late husband than she 
Bandaqer. used to cry. 

Tocudtpurs (uocwoTp6et) G6LBiLI0 Bb No soouer had he gazed at your 
4a34 HW TOTYACD OTTAaAaeTh Bale eyes than he used to gucss 
mesanie. your wishes. 

e e u ® 
It is going on, {\baaetca, impers. v. 
What was there going on ? YT0 TaMb Abiaiocn? 
Will there be anything going on ? BY AcTb AW ITO LUGY A’ Bs1aTbca. 
By so doing, TEuv. 

Read aloud, by so dving you would YUurAlite Beryxb, TEWb BAI AOcTABHTe 

give us a pleasure. Hand yAuBOIbCTBIE, 


To fly at ie ila, ~~ the 


bpocuteca, p. a. acc. 
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To discharge (a gun), el} plage, sone 
Beicrpbautb, p. a.) gen. 
To become frightened, Hecnyrarsca, p. a. 
To enjoy, to make use of, T161b30patbea, gov. the instr. 
To be taken ill, ie ay I. 1, 
3a6orbts, I. 1. 
To load (a gun) Sapamar, I. 1. 
dapaguts, IT. 10. 
It must be, AjoimH6 OsiTb, Impers. v. 


Some one must have said that to Kro aH6yjs, A01mNG OBIT, CKa3AIb 
him. 610 euy. 


To leap upon, aries na, with the 


Benpsiruyts, p: a.) ace. 
To communicate, CooburiTs, p- a. cOoOMMTS. 
To be taken ill. 3a6o.1bBatb, p. a. 3a60.1bTB. 
To cry, to weep. Daakatb, p. a. 3ansakalb. 


To fail,to bea bankrupt. § OdanKpstateca, p. a. 


To shake, tpacTH. To nod, RUB.Tb. 

To leap, uptirats. To turn round, o6epny¥tsca. 
To gatlop off, ycrarartb, p. a. Subordinate, n0qqHHiuauii, 
Extensive, 3faq4Te1boHil. Rude, senpasiqanit. 
Ancestral, otégeckiit. Absence, otcytctsie. 

A whip, KHyTD. A fight, Guta. 


Exercise CIX. 


Is it not your brother standing there by the roadside ? 
It appears to be.—Give a whistle; perhaps he will turn 
round and see us.—I cannot whistle; you had better run 
up to him and tell him to come here.—Whisper to him 
that I have to communicate something important to him. 
The master says 1t is rude to whisper in company.— What 

DD 
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sound is that ?—Some one must have discharged a gun in 
the next room.—Have not you heard anything ?—I ‘think 
some one gave a shriek.—You had better see what is going 
on there.—W hat did you see ?—On entering the room I 
saw the husband loading his gun; he gave me a look, 
became frightened, and dropping (yponits) the gun, ran 
out of the room into the yard; there he leapt upon a 
horse standing at the door and galloped off into the field. 
Do not smack the whip; you may frighten the horse by 
so doing.—The other day when my brother smacked his 
whip, the horse flew at the coachman and nearly killed 
him.—Shake that apple tree; perhaps a few apples will 
fall— My eldest brother used to climb upon that thick 
branch and give it a shake.—Have you communicated 
this news to his brother-in-law ?—Yes, I communicate to 
him all the news I receive-—Did he do it cleverly ?—He 
did it so cleverly as not to be remarked.—How many times 
during the fight did that brave soldier load his gun ?—He 
loaded it only fourteen times.—Why did he not fire as 
often as others ?—Because he had not powder enough.—Is 
it not true that the performance was very good ?—All did 
not perform equally well; some actors were very weak. 
Is the weather fine ?—Yes, but I think it will rain.—Why 
do you think so?—Because a southerly wind is blowing. 
It seems to me you are mistaken ; the wind is blowing not 
from (cb) the south, but from the north.— You always like 
to contradict. | 


EXERCISE CX. 
Who had to write ?’——We had to write.-—You should not 


give your sons so much money ; they would then be more 
saving.—The mother used to look (fut.) at her sick child 
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and ery.—Did you send word of your arrival to your 
brother ?—I had written a letter and was just on the 
point of sending it to the post, when suddenly the door 
opened and your brother entered the room.—Where docs 
the general Jive who used to review the troops ’—He now 
lives in his ancestral castle, respected by his monarch, and 
loved not only by his former subordinates, but also by all 
his friends and acquaintances.—How did you pass the long 
winter evenings in your parents’ house ?—One of us used 
to read aloud (pres.) and the others listened.—Are you satis- 
fied with your new servant ?—No, I am very dissatisfied 
with him.—Do you know that the merchant who enjoyed 
so extensive a credit is now bankrupt ?—Yes, and are you 
aware that my sister was on the verge of giving him all 
her money, but our uncle prevented it in time-—Whom 
did you give a nod to ?—To an old school friend, whom I 
have not seen for more than five years.—You promised to 
let me know whether you would come for the evening; 
why did you not do 1t?—We expected you.—I was just 
going out, when the servant came to tell me that my sister 
was suddenly taken ill and wanted to see me.—This was 
the only reason for my absence, and I hope you will excuse 
me.—Why did you not send us word about your sister’s 
illness ? we would have paid her a visit.—I never hasten 
to send bad tidings, but now I may tell you that she is 
much better, and our doctor says she is out (Bat) of danger. 
Do you read much in the evenings ?—Yesterday evening I 
read through the first volume of the novel you brought me 
last week.—When you have finished reading these interest- 
ing verses, will you lend them to me?—When I have 
finished, I will do so with pleasure. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
Tlatpgecits nits Ypors. 


PERFECT SIMPLE VERBS, 


Verbs expressing a thorough accomplishment of an action 
without the termination nyth and without any prefix at- 
tached to them, are called perfect simple verbs. 


From most of these verbs are formed corresponding 
verbs of imperfect aspect having the present tense in aw, 
110, and the infinite in atb, aTb. 


Perfect Aspect. 


Imperfect Aspect. 


Baarociosuts, to bless ; G1arocAoBsAaTD. 
Bpdcnts, to throw ; Gpocats. 
Aatb,® to give ; Aatb. 
Ko6ndatb, to finish ; RONWATS. 
Kynutb, to buy ; NORYNATB. 
Aamuth, to deprive ; ANATB. 
Hactp, to fall; majato. 
ILisnuts, to captivate ; DAbuATB. 
IIpoctitb, to pardon ; mpomars. 
Hyctutb, to let go ; NYCKArtb. 
Posuth, to beget ; porwatb and powaits. 
Ptuits, to decide ; pBmats. 
Ceo6o,1iTb, to deliver ; CBOOO# AATb. 
Ctynitb, to step ; CTYDATD. 
XBaTHTb, to seize ; XBaTATb. 
flbuth, to show; ABAATB. 

fitp,* to take ; BMATD. 


Oss. 1.—All the verbs of imperfect aspect in the above 
list belong to the first, and those of perfect aspect to the 
second conjugation. 


e 
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The forty-eight verbs given in the annexed table as 
examples include all the terminations subject to regular 
permutation of letters. There will be found among them 
a few verbs, such as the four verbs of Class VI., or the 26th 
and 28th examples of Class VII., which appear to deviate 
from the regular rules, but each of these verbs is given as 
example for many others forming their infinitive or the 
present tense in the same manner, thus forming separate 
groups of verbs with regular conjugation. 


Besides the six above-named examples there are also 
some other verbs, which deviate from the rules either in the 
formation of the infinitive, or of the present, or imperative, 
so, in order to facilitate their study, a separate table is 
given in Lesson Fifty-nine. 


Concerning the use of the tonic accent in the conjugation 
of regular verbs the following rules are to be observed : 


1. The first person present the past tense and the im- 
perative have the accent generally on the same syllable as 
the infinitive, except those verbs in oBatb, epaTb, in which 
the syllable os, es belong to the root and not to the ter- 
mination. 


2. The other persons of the present tense preserve the 
accent of the first person, except verbs in HyTb or OTB, or 
verbs of the second conjugation, in which the accent is 
transferred to the penultimate. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
ConJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 























; 2 PRESENT or FuTuRe. Imperative Present Tense. 
~ | | Indicative Mood. Mood. Participle. 
—_________ | Gerund. 
Ist Person. | 2nd. | 2nd Person. Active. Pa: sive, 
Tata, qHTa FATA qoTa _| yet 
. | 2 | Mpa, 10 emp | wbpa it | wbpa $a | wtbpa Ei whpa FE 
rps rps rps rpt : rpt a 
ae eee 
Op ? sa ems | op 2 P opa épromia op ) 7 
Tpen-a 9 = sem | tpens =) | rpénsa =| rpénammii | tpems | s 
Meqy gemb | “eq weqa uéq wed \ 4 
Kaepem > ¥ | mem | racBem ' 4| rsesem’ | rresém | saenem 3 
tf. Am mem | Him Minny at ay =I uckounl 
Bax Meulb | BAR BARYIA =| BAY Bax “i 
Taw y | mem | nam Hj} odmuyaa | osm nal x 
Tam meni | nam mawyaa | aforymits nau 8 
Kakq-y yew, | KRY RAUIS RIWTYie may | 2 
Ch-20 enn =| chH cba chomili cb . 
iff. Kos- emb | KOJ-i R6I01R vivo | résomib w6i-emnll 
Wilcke soit Nae me Nae oot 
Bow Bow BOHD ' BOW pond 
IV. Mexy o}ems | ueny A | mexy a memy 2 weay 3 
Coséry COBBTY coBéty in =| coptry) — 
Pp ps peyan | psy ps 2 
Y. Ip ¥ |¢ms | op H | upysa | opy = np 3 
19 | Coc coc | coca cocy coc 
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Tlatbjecnts aitsiit Ypors. 
Copixenie Wpasnanasixt Taaros0ss. 
































THIRD 
INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. BRANCH. 
£ 
= Past. Past TENSE. 
ie Infinitive Iterative 
cx) Indicati + ae 
aria Mood, Gerund. Participle Aspect. 
Mood. Passive. 
1 Tari gnta wah ee suita sire ie 
2 |Mtpa > 4b | mbpa T | MBDA siti MBDA Mbpa 
3 | I'pt rps rps rpt-t rpt-Baib 
4 | Op op WaT = 6p Appt 
5 | Toes __ | tpem tpen «=f. | tpén tpénw e 
ald Arb ie anh g 
6 | Mer mer Mer uét MCTBI 
7 | Ricper KACBET KieBeT § RleBeT K1eBeTBl 
8 | Hck NCR BCK 7 Hick acka 
9 | Bas | BAZ hep | BAB a | Bas BABI a 
fat a by anh = 
10 | Mac nec ogc ° nic nach a 
11 | Max max max 5 max naxu 
12 | Kate-aap RAME-ATb FAUK-aBb R.ANK-a0B KAWRA-Bal'h 
18 Chast ct-aTb ch-aB, céi-ant cbH-Bat'b 
18 | Kos-613 K01-G6Th 20siés|:«dKOQ-OBD K64-0Tb R&IBI-Balb 
14 | Boe , _ | Boe _ _ | Boé-pans BOeBHI 
} Alb } sane } nin a 
Mene meme meme mené-Band wemésul 3 







Coptrorars | cosbrosars | coBbro-sast | copbro-sant | copra 






paB-Alb 
nep-ai5 
cAc-biBaib 


| Pe ps pba 
Yt Op 61% | op ftp | op 4Bb 
Coc coc coc 









INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 



































Fie: | CaS nm La Rea ees De ae ei ee een 
: a Pres. or Furure. Imper. Present TENseE. 
= = | Indicative Mood. | Mood. Participle. 
| —___—_ —— - | Gerund. 
Ist Person.| 2nd. | 2ud Per. Active. | Passive 
QQ | Wasi-s-y | Beub | nabi-B-i| DABIB-a nansy wii _—— 
v1. | 22 CThI-H-Y Hewb | CTH-Hb | CTHI-ByYWH | cTbAyimii —- 
22 | Hu-y ems | ani —_— — 
23 | M-ny Heb | HB MB-y48 muy oii wodwnil 
24 | [pu rpH3 rpy3a rpui3 rpuz >) _ 
25 | Mac nac nacd mac mac 2 
VIL.) 9g | Be-a- ¥ | um | se-q >Hi BeA-A Beg ymili) peg . 
27 | Tp TD Tp-y aM TD nae 
28 | Dex- qémb | OCK nek-yaa =| mek nek-Owii ii 
29 | Ta(r)ay Tan TALYqB Tanymi Tar-Ombiii 
VIEL! 30 | 386 2 ay nem>| si6nm | sd6syoa | sd6nymii 
31 | cox 3 céxaH | cOxBy3a | céxayuili ees 
32 | Bes-10 imp | Bet-H Bela ? jit pes Whitt 
33 | Tepn-a- | numb| tepo-m | Tepra tepn J repo wwii 
34 | Baa-y qnmb | BHAb BU AA Bi a-Aallft BMABMNA 
35 | Beps Tump | Bept- | Bepra BepT pepruknil 
IX.) o¢ | pam } y cum | Bucit BHCA BRC aii} — 
37 | Cro-10 ump | cTo-t cTéa CTO. oe 
38 | Aepx-y wab| Aepa-w | sepmh Aepm-Gmia | gepmunut 
39 | Catum-y =| mam] camp | calma cabim-amifi | came 
40 | ta-0 HADI nta neniwwe 
‘ } aii 
41 | Aw6-4- | 6ums 41106 s6uuuri 
42 | Cym-¥ Auld 
X. 43 | Kpy% THIDb Kpyt 
44 | Ceam THUD CBAT 
: Am 
45 | Bom >Y¥ | sap 
46 | Hom CHIIb HOC 
47 | Ya Alb yu-anlit 
48 | Crpé- anIb cTpé-auitt crpéuxnll 
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The « of the past tense suppressed in the masculine must 
be restored in other genders, and in the plural, as, rpt13, 
fem. rpbi31a, neut. rpbi340, plur. rppi3a. 


The following perfect simple verbs of neuter voice form 
their corresponding imperfect aspect with the reflective 
termination ca. 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 


Cratb,* to becomes;  cranositsca. 
Cicth,* to sit ; Ca,ITECA. 
Ae," to lie; AOAUTECA. 


Some perfect simple verbs derived from forcign words 
and ending in vid, opatb, form their corresponding imperfect 
aspect In OBbIBAW, OBbIBaTb. 

Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 


ATakonats, to attack ; aTAKOBBIBATB. 
KunitupMosatb, to confirm ; ROH@HpMOBBIBATS. 


Oss. 2.—The termination y1o, opatb may be used both 
fur perfect and imperfect aspects, as : 
{ I attack, pres. imperf. 
I will attack, fut. perfect, 


1 I attacked. 
I used to attack. 


Al atakyio, 


Al aTaKoBalt, 


The following six verbs are used both for the perfect and 
imperfect aspects without any change of the termination: 


Beabtb, to order ; fut. and pres, Be1W. 
sicmitb, to marry ; ; Ren. 
Kazniits, to decapitate ; <i Ka3iiw. 
Tlosonuitb, to capture ; a DO.108N. 
Pinnts, to wound ; 5 paun. 
Pymutb, to destroy ; Sn si py ary. 


Oss, 3.—The verbs Beato and pauto have the meaning of 
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the imperfect aspect only in the present and past, their 


future with Oyay, as, Oyay Bea bts, Oyay pauntb not being 
used. 


The verbs Aaponats, ‘to give;’ Bbmarb, ‘to relate; ma- 
HoBaTE, ‘ to pass; oOpaz0BaTb, ‘to form ;’ have the mean- 
ing of the imperfect aspect in all the inflexions of the first 
branch, and that of the perfect in those of the second 
branch, as: 


First Branca. Seconp Branca. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Aapyw, I give ; A Aaposist, I gave. 

- Aapyii, give ; Aaposasma, having given. 
Aapya, giving; Aaposant, (which was) given. 
Aapyiomiil, he who gives 3 Aaposasmiii, he who gave. 
Aapyeus, (which is) given; Aaposats, to give. 


Oss. 4.—Instead of o6pa3yt0 is used also o6pa3épbiBal0 in 
the imperfect aspect. Munyro has the future of perfect 
aspect May, MHUGIUb, etc., and in the past the double in- 
-flexions MHHY1>b and MHHOBaIS. 


Oss. 5.—Perfect simple verbs, such as 6pdécuTs, ‘ to 
throw ;’ gaTb, ‘to give;’ mactb, ‘to fall;’ ete., denoting a 
physical action performed by a single, sudden effort, have 
the signification of the perfect aspect of unity. 


They are throwing stones into the Oui Opocilorb Kamag BD CaJB. 
garden. 


Who has thrown this ? ee epecers Sto f 
KTo KHHyA»b ér0? 


To decide on, bias Ha, with the 
PSu1atsca, p. a. ace, 
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It follows, 


Does it follow from this that he is 
right ? 

It does not fullow yet that you are 
right. 


To be reconciled, 
To make it up, 
Before, 


To educate, to bring up, 


To be deprived of, to lose, 


She lost her husband last year. 


To own, 


To be owned, 


By whom is this estate owned ¢ 
‘This estate was formerly owned by 


my uncle. 


To sew, 
To make clothes, 


Whose dress are you making ? 
1 am making this dress for myself. 


Is this waistcoat made (finished) ? 
He will make it. 


On account of, 


impers. 
verbs. 


Cabsyers, 
3Ha4uHTh, 


Citiyers a8 035 $roro, YTO ond 


nDpas? 
STO ely He 3NAIHTS ITO BH OPiABH. 


Mupitsca cs, with the 
Tlomupitsca, p. J instr. 
IIpéinje, pante. 
Bocuutpipath, I. 1. 
Bocnurats. 

Anmartnca, with the 
Aumutsca, gen. 


Oud anuitsacs cpoerdé MY ma BB Dpo~ 
WJOMb rody. 


s 
Baaatrs. 
Haxo.utsea BO Brat boing. 
IIpnuasieaats, IT. 9. 


Bb ybens Biattuia Sto powteTbe 2 

Koy npunajtemiirs Sto nowbeTse ! 

910 nombetbe NpPabalehiasO MPcikle 
MOENY AAA. 


Dlurp, p. a. cunts, I. 1. 
UWurs oxaree. 


Ubé naatpe Bu ope te ? 
A mip ceob Sto maatee, 
Cmuts sa mNACTD ?2 
OuD erd COWIbETS. 


Pa cly4ato, 10 mpaainb. 


Ilo, with the dat. 
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To compare, 


To be equal to, 


To be compared to, 
To be equal to, 


He is equal to him. 
That could not be equalled. 


By way of comparison, 


Beyond comparison, 


To collate, to compare, 


They compared these two editions, 
and found no difference at all. 


To quarrel, ccépnrtsca, IT. 10. 
To take pains, tpyairsca, If. 10. 
To drop, ypomtitp, I. 10. 
Trifling, MasoBaaiuua. 

A garment, m44Tbe. 


Insurance Company. 
A nutshell, 
A lawsuit. 


( 
( 


Cpasousats, I. 1. 

Cpasairts, II. 10. 

Beits pasabiat, ) with the 
Pasusatsca, dat. 


Cpasnitsea cb, with instr. 


Oud ey pacent, 
Sto ae morad cpaBinitDea. 


Cpapniitersno, nanpum! ps. 


apne 


Be3b cpasnéuia. 
Ciagatp, I. 1. 
Ciauits, p. a. IT. 10. 


Oud candies Sra apa a3.ania # oe 
Hallid BURAROH paznnysl. 


To attain, goctararb Aoctiirny Tb. 
To acquire, nplo6ptrirp. 

To be certain, 6biTb yebpeny. 
Careful, ocropomauit. 

To take a seat, cajuTeca. 


Ctpaxonde O6meCTBO. 
Opéxosaa cRopsyoa. 
Tae6n0e A640. 


Exercise CXI. 


Did the fisherman get his son married to his neighbour’s 
daughter ?—He was on the verge of doing so (repeat the 
verb), but he discovered that, according to our laws, one is 
not allowed to marry before the age of twenty-one.— When 
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he attains the age of twenty-one, then his father will 
let him marry the girl he loves.—Is this lawsuit decided ? 
Our judge decides all important causes, but he is now out 
of town, and therefore it will be necessary for me to wait 
the decision till the judge returns——Did you decide on 
anything ?—No, I have not decided on anything as yet. 
May it be presumed that it will happen ?—I am certain it 
will happen.—Who owns these excellent three storied 
houses ?—The first two houses are owned by some In- 
surance Company ; as to the rest, I cannot tell who owns 
them.—Do not throw the nutshells on the floor.—lI did not 
throw them on purpose, but dropped them by accident. 
Are Mr. B.’s works good ?—They are good, but not equal 
to Moliére’s ?—Through your not allowing your daughter 
to visit us yesterday, you deprived not only her, but us of a 
great pleasure.—If I am compelled sometimes to deprive 
her of this pleasure, it is only because her presence is neces- 
sary at home.—Is learning acquired without pains?—Learn- 
ing is not to be attained without great pains.—Did you order 
supper to be served ?—I will order it immediately.—Have 
you compared the copy with the original ?—Yes, I did, and 
found a great difference.—Have you been to see my cousin 
(fem.) ?—I was deprived of that pleasure on account of my 
sister’s illness. 


Exercise CXII. 

Does your aunt bring up her only daughter properly ? 
No, she brings her up very badly.—Why do you think so? 
Because I see her every day indulging her child in all sorts 
of whims.—Perhaps by indulging her in some trifling 
whims she somewhat spoils her daughter, but it does not 
follow that she brings her up badly, and I think if you had 
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children of your own you would spoil them more than 
your aunt does her’s.—Allow me to wait here a few 
minutes for my friend.—Certainly, take a seat.—Have you 
compared these two pictures ?—I have, and I find that the 
first is much better than the other.—Can this be equalled ? 
This cannot be equalled.— Forgive me, mamma, for break- 
ing your favourite Japanese vase.—I forgive you this 
time, but I hope you will be more careful in future-—Em- 
brace your brother and make it up with him.—Why do 
you advise me to do so?—I am not angry with him; we have 
not quarrelled.—Is it 2s useful to speak as to write ?—It is 
more uscful to speak than to write; but if you wish to 
learn a foreion language you should do both.—What does 
he want ?—He wants to be equal to him.—Have you 
enough money to pay your tailor?—I have not enough, 
but I will borrow what I require from my cousin.—What 
clothes did you order your tailor to make ?—I ordered him 
to make a dress-coat, a frock-coat, two pairs of trowsers and 
some other garments.—Have you dropped anything ?—I 
have dropped nothing, but my brother has dropped his silk 
purse.—Does my picture equal that of your brother ?—My 
brother’s picture is beyond comparison. 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
Watbaecitb wectoii Y pons. 


Certain prepositions are temporarily prefixed to the 
simple verbs, and have the effect of modifying the aspect, 
and sometimes changing the voice or the meaning of the 
verb. 
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The prepositions used as prefixes in the formation of 
compvund verbs are as follows: 


B3, B03, B30, Up, denotes— 
a. An upward movement : 


Batcrttp, tu fly up. 
Bucuntatb, to educate, to bring up, 


Bocxosiitb, to ascend, 
BosmMy#aitb, to attain the age of 
puberty, 





b. Reciprocation or reinstatement : 


Bosharojapiits, to return thanks. Bosspatiitb, to return. 
Bosctatiubitb, to re-establish, Bospaiijatb, to regencrate, 
Bur, Out. 
a. An outward movement : 
Bukiunytb, to throw out. Burnats, to drive out. 
Buipozlitb, to export. BuictaTb, to send out, 


6. Acquirement by means of exertion : 


Bulaakatb, to obtain by entreaty. | Buy jnTE, to extort. 


e. Giving a final polish or bringing into a proper shape: 


Budbintb, to bleach. | Bukpouts, to cut out to a pattern. 
Ao, Till, up to. 
An action carried on up to a certain point : 
Aolita 46. To go up to a certain point 
Aorosoputp. To speak up to a certain point. 
3a, For. 


a. An action extended over an object: 


BaKsclirh, to glue over. | 3apaintrs, to be covered with rust. 
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6. A stoppage or arrest. 
3azuMoBaTs, to stop for the winter. | Saxburxats, to delay, 


Hist, — Out of, from. 


a. The same as BBI, ?.e. an outward movement, but is 
used mostly in an elevated style. 


Harsits, to banish. | Hanadts, to carve, 


d. An action all over the surface or through a body in 
all directions. 


Heuacats, to cover all over with writing. 
Ha340nyTb, to starve with cold, 
Ila, On 


a. An action upon a surface. 
Hanucfts, to write upon. | Hasomiits, to polish. 


6. An action upon a number of things. 


Harosopith, to say many things. | Haca«‘rs, to plant abundantly. 
0, 061, 060, About, round about. 
Orosuits, to strip entirely, Orsepiétb, to harden all round. 
Ocuotpétb, to inspect. OctigaTb, to strew round. 
Ors, From. 


a. Movement away from the object, or separation of 
parts. 


OrxoauiTb, to go away from. { Oratsits, to detach, 


b. Reciprocation. 


Otnaatiitb, to repay. Or6sarojapits, to repay with 
thanks, 
Otropoputs, to dissuade. Otuucitb, to write back. 


EE 
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Tepe, Over. 

a. A change of place, a movement across. 
Tlepewtuits, to change. Tlepescatb, to carry over. 
Hepesomiuth, to transpose. Tepesatb, to transmit. 

b. Excess, 


Hepestcuts, to overweigh. | Tlepesapiits, to over boil. 


c. An action over the whole object in a certain order, and 
sometimes reciprocation. 


Depeouts, to kill (one after another). 
Tepesasats, to hand over (one after another). 
Tleperopopéts, to converse. 

Ilo, Over. 


a. Accomplishment of the action. 


Toctasiith, p.a,to place. | oxazats, p. a., to show. 


6. Indefinite duration of the action. 


Hocuatrs, to sit (a little, sometime, etc.). 
Horosopiits, to speak. 
Ilo, Under. 


a. A downward direction. 


Hogiomuits, to put under. | Woaséprayts, to subject. 


6. A motion towards an object. 


Tloaxoauth, tocome upto. | oanocuts, to bring up to. 
IIpn, 
A carrying out an action. 


Dpitxats, to arrive. | Upuctptints, to shoot outright. 
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IIpo, Through. 
a. An action through and in one direction, and a pass- 
ing by. 
Tpo6tmats, torun through. {| Ipoqatirs, to read straight through. 
6. Duration of the action till some definite end or time. 


Ipontts uécnw, to sing a song through. 
Iposexatp AeHb, to pass the day reclining. 


Iporosoputs, to speak through. 
Paz. 
a. Division. 
Pa34atb, to distribute, Pasrpa6uts, to lose. 
Paz06patb, to sort. Paz0ApatTb, to tear. 


6. Development or spreading of the action over the 
object. 
Pa3zséptieats, to unroll, to unfold. | Passecciitb, to enliven, 
PacToictttb, to grow very stout. 


C1, co, With. 
a. Connection of parts. 
Cocrpéats, to construct, | Croxits, to put together. 


6. A thorough destruction of the object. 
Croats, to decay entirely. | Cropbrb, to burn down. 
s, Away. 
a. In verbs of movement—disappearance from sight. 


JYOBmATD, to run away. | Yrwats, to drive out. 


6. Accomplishment of the action to a certain extent. 
Yutcutb, to knead well. | Yauits, to recognise. 
c. Completeness of the action. 


Yromits, to drown (thoroughly). | Yaopirb,. to starve to death. 
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Bt, In. 
Boiitd, to go in. |  Buocits, to bring in. 
Hast, Above, over. 
Hagusichipath, to superscribe. | Haj3upatb, to superintend, 
Haactp6urs, to build a superstructure, 
Hast, Below. 
Hazoitrd, to descend. | Huanocaits, to send down. 
Tussépraytb, to precipitate. 
Ipeat, Before. 
Ipeacrazats, to foretell. | Upeauéctsosatt, to precede. 
II porass, Against, contrary. 
Dpotasopsiuts, to contradict. | Upornsonocrasats, to oppose, 
bes, Without. 
Privation or deficiency. 
Yectutb, to honour. | Besxcctats, to dishonour, 
Boopy#uTb, to arm, O6c30pyaatTb, to disarm. 


Nortr.—Of the above-named prepositions—s3 (B03, B030), 
Bbl, pa3b (pa30), HH3 (HH30), and nepe are inseparable pre- 
fixes, t.e. never found by themselves. 


In verbs of perf. asp. the prefix sp takes the tonic 
accent, but in those of imperf. asp. the tonic accent re- 
mains on the verbal root, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
BHXOAUTB, to go out $ Britita. 
Bulirphisatb, to gain 3 BbIHTpEITb. 


CoMPOUND VERBS. 


Compound or prepositional verbs of imperfect aspect are 
formed— 


a. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of in- 
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definite imperfect aspect. without any change of termina- 
tion, as: 
Iuperrxcr AsPEct. 


Simple Verbs. Compound Verbs. 
Xoiits, to gos BHIXOAUTb, to go out. 
Aetat, to fly ; BhLeTaTb, to fly out. 
Bpautitp, to turn 3 DOsBpaiaTs, to return, 


Oxss. 1 —These compound verbs are conjugated like the 
simple verbs from which they are formed. 


6. By adding a preposition to the iterative aspect, which 
thus acquires the inflexions of all moods and persons of the 
imperfect aspect, as : 


Iterative Aspect. Compound Imp. Asp, 
Yurtsas, I used to read ont; BGMTHBaTb, to read out. 
Present. Buiqitbtnaw, ems, ete. Gerund. BuduTHBad, BABB. 
Pas. BUYHTHBAI, 4a, 10. Partic. Act. Boruitbipaiomli, palit, 
Future. BYAy BbriiTeBaTs. Partic. Pass. Buriiteipaewt, Bbidi- 
Imperat. Baiituali, lite. . ThIBAHS. 


c. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of im. 
perfect aspect, and inserting the syllable pa before the ter.. 


mination. 
Simple Imperf. Asp. Compound Imperf. Asp. 


C1acbtb, to grow weak ; ocsa6eeite. 
Beabrb, to order ; -- MOBeAGBATB. 


Or THE INCHOATIVE. 
The inchoative perfect aspect is formed— 


a. By adding the auxiliary verb crats, past ctaat, future 
cTany, eth, etc. to the infinitive of verbs of imperfect as- 
pect, as: 

Cratb wrpats, to begin to play. 
Jab CTAAS BIpars, he began playing. 
Out ctaneTd urpits, —_—ihe will begin playing. 
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Oss. 2.—The auxiliary, ctats, craib, crany, is used ony 
for animate objects which possess a will of their own. 


b. By prefixing the prepositions 3a, B03 (B3, BC, B030. BOC) 
or 10 to verbs of imperfect aspect : 


Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp. 
acto wl ee 
oo ae: BOCD BIAATB. 
Xorits, to wish; hace 
BOCXOTSTb. 
Henasi1bTs, to hate ; BOSHCHABH STB. 
Bbinatb, to run ; NOOBRATS. 


The preposition 3a (old Russian 303, 83, Boc, B030) de- 
notes the commencement of an action which either implies 
no change of place, or else a movement in different di- 
rections, as: 


Sanbdate, to begin to flare. 
3ajpemaTb, to begin to slumber. 
Sabbratb, to begin to run about. 


Oss. 3.—The inchoative aspect formed by means of the 
prefix 3a, generally denotes an involuntary action, as: 
Cépane 3anppira.io, the heart begun to leap. 
Oprangakd sanrpast, the musical-box began to play. 
Ozs. 4.—3a may be used also for animate objects, as: 
On& aarovopiiza, she began to speak. 
Oa 3aHnrpaers, he will begin to play. 
Oss. 5.—The preposition m0 denotes the commencement 
of a movement in a certain direction, and in this sense it is 
joined to verbs of definite imperfect aspect, such as : 


Defin, Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp, 
Beath, to carry 3; noBé3sTB. 
Aerith, to fly ; HoAcTSTB, 


Hectaé, to bring ; Donectii, eto. 
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To publish, H34apath, p. a, W34aTb. 
Was this work published?  =Hagaétca au to covmnénie ? 
This work is out of print. Sto coquncale ymé Odabe He H3fa- 
€TCa. 


To leave off, to cease, 


eens I. 1. 
Hepecrats, p. a. I. 8. 


To sleep enough, Boicnateca. 
To oversleep one’s self, §Wpocbinats, p. a. mpocmats. 
To pass off, Bprgapats, Bo! AaTb. 
Through, Ilo, with the dat. 
This procession passed through the Meécraie mpow.id 10 yauys. 
street. 
mepsath, I. 1. 
To freeze, = oe a 
damép3uyts, p. of unity, I. 8. 
i. é 
To ring, ? Speubrb, II. 9. . 
Jdazpeubrp, znchoative. 
It rings in the ears, SBCHNTS Bb YWAX. 
It rang in the ears. Sacubio Bb ymaxd 
In writing, by letter, Tliicbweano. 
To get, to write to (for a a 
thing), BIDMCbIBaTb. 
To direct, Hampansirs, I. 1. 
Hanpasuts, p. a. IT. 10. 
To make a fair copy. TepentictipaTs ni6b40. 
To direct a letter. AApecosaTh DECbMO. 
To write a prescription. Hponiichisats peyéors, 
Tu become cheerful. Hosecesttb, p. a. 
To make a fault in writing. OntichipaTbca, OnBCATECA. 
Tu make a written order. IpexuvchipaTb, DpeAgHcats. 
To take down, to write down. SanuichiBaTh, 3anHciTS. 


To add (in writing). Ipagichbats, opwoHcatE. 
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To answer, to write back. Ornvicereatp, OTT BCATS. 
Nature of illness. Xaparteps 60.1300. 
Symptoms of illness, Tpuanaks 6oatson. 
Camp fire. Basan ordas. 


Exercise CXIII. 


Have you asked the doctor to write a prescription for 
me ?—Yes, I wrote to him about it yesterday, and after 
having described to him the nature of your complaint, I 
was on the point of adding a few words on.your part, but 
I changed my mind, remembering that you were totally 
unacquainted with him.—Have you already directed the 
letter ?—Not yet, I will first make a fair copy of it. 
Have you come to the end of writing your letter ?—I shall 
soon have come to the end.—Will you write some more 
letters ?—WNo, I have finished writing for to-day.—Is the 
letter already signed ?—The head clerk has signed it long 
ago.—Out of which book have you copied this letter ?—I 
do not copy my letters out of books.—Your friend often 
copied letters and verses out of books and passed them off 
as (3a) his own.— Where do you get tbese illustrated papers 
from ?—We used to get them formerly from Vienna, but 
henceforth we shall get them from Paris.—Those which you 
ordered are out of print.—Have you already written over 
« whole quire of paper ?—No, I have about seven sheets 
left.—Be quiet, please; through your chatter I have made 
two mistakes in writing.—Have you transmitted to him the 
news of the town verbally or by letter ?—In answering 
him, I communicated to him all that took place.—Did you 
tuke down my address ?—Yes, it is already written down. 
The chief made a written order for his subordinates to arrive 
at the office earlier than usual. 
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Exercise CXIV. 


Ask this girl to sing us something.—Yes, I will ask her. 
The girl began to sing, and all began to listen.—I was on 
the point of explaining this to him in French, when I re- 
collected his dislike to speaking a foreign language in a 
public place (oduectBo).—She began to scream so loudly, 
that our ears began to ring.—Our grandmother, while read- 
ing to-day, fell into a slumber and dropped her book.—Doyou 
see, dear sister, the boys have begun to run about in the 
yard yonder? I will go likewise and begin to run about with 
them.—No, my dear, do not go away from here; I want 
you, and besides that it is very dirty in the yard.—Will 
they carry the body (nokoliankt) through our street?—Yes, 
so they say.— When will the procession pass by ?—Hardly 
before three o’clock.— Whose wedding carriage is that pass- 
ing by ?—It is that of the major of artillery and his young 
bride from Ems.—How is it that her uncle lived so long 
at Ems ?—In order to take the baths there.—Is that town 
pretty ?—Yes, it lies in a narrow and picturesque valley. 
The camp fires began to blaze and the poor half-frozen 
soldiers became cheerful.—Have you salted your soup ?—I 
have not only salted it, but over-salted it.—Did he go 
through his lesson without a fault?—He did nothing but 
make faults.— Leave off playing the flute: I did not sleep 
enough; I am sleepy still._—I began playing the flute on 
purpose to wake you, because you told me when you went 
to lie down you did not wish to over-sleep yourself. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Tlatpgzecits cegbmoit Ypoxs. 
CompounpD VEkRBs (continued). 
ForMaTIonN OF PERFECT AND IMPERFECT ASPECTS. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
indefinite form of the double simple verb, have in the per- 
fect aspect the termination of the corresponding definite verb. 


Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. Definite Perfect Aspect. 
IIpo-xo,uiTb, to pass ; Mpo-tita. 

Tlepe-nozutb, to carry across ; Hepe-se3tH. 

y-noctitb, to take away ; Y-necti. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
iterative, form the perfect aspect by restoring the cor- 
responding termination of the primitive simple verb. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
C-npiunsats, to interrogate ; C-npocuts. 
3a-c.1y ainBaTb, to deserve ; 3a-Cay RATS. 
3a-onpatb, to shut 5 3a-nepcétp. 
O-ctanininsatb, to stop ; O-cranosiits. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, having both the 
definite and indefinite forms, have two terminations for the 
perfect aspect. The same is the case with compound verbs 
which are susceptible of the perfect aspect of duration and 
that of unity. 

The first of these two terminations, that of the indefinite 
form or of duration, 1s used to express an action requiring 
many efforts, or a certain length of time. 

The second, that of the definite form, or of perfect of 
unity, is used to express an action requiring only a single 
effort, as: 
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SIMPLE VERB. 


Imperfect Aspect. Iteratice. 
Katuts, def. KaTath, indef. RATbIBATb. 
Imperfect A spect. Perfect of Unity. Iterative. 
Ku gate. KMOYTB. RM AbIBaTD. 


Compounp VERB. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect of Duration. Perfect of Unity. 
Dporstieats. DpoKaTatp. DpoRaruts. 
BRK ABI BaTb. BLIKATaTb. BLIKHUYTD. 


The following simple derivative verbs in ath, atb—first 
person aio, 410—have two terminations for their perfect 
aspect, one in y, 10, to express an action performed in asingle 
effort, and another, without any change, to express duration. 


Simple Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect 
of Duration. of Unity. 

Bopdéqatb, to turn. cBopouatD. CBOPOTIITB. 
Béats, to weigh. passburats. pa3etcuts. 
Kycatb, to bite. packycaTb. packycits. 
Pouats, to drop. mpopondre. Dpoponith. 
Xsatdtb, to seize. BLIX BaTaTB. BLIX BaTIUTB. 
Tapduats, to scratch. Olapinate. ONApAgHeTD. 
Bpocdts, to throw. BLIOpocaTb. BLIOPOCHTb. 


Oss. 1.—The above verbs can be used also with other 
prefixes, according to the meaning required. 


The following verbs borrow their perfect aspect from 
another root when it is wanted to express an action per- 
formed in a single movement. 


Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect. 
of Duration. of Unity. 
But, to beat, n06iiTb, YAApurp. 
Bpatb, to take, noopats, B3ATb. 
Kaactb, to put, NOKAACTS, NOLOKNTB. 
losoputs, to speak, HOroBoputs, CKa34Tb. 


AoButb, to catch, M3A0BHTb, nolndts. 
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Compound verbs of perfect aspect in nyt form their 
imperfect aspect in atb, as: 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Horu6nytb, to perish $ noradats. 
Ipusbiknyts, to get accustomed ; UpHBbIRATS, 
OxdcuyTs, to turn sour ; OKHCATS. 


The following form their perfect aspect irregularly. 


SIMPLE VERBS, Compounp VExss. 
Imperfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Btindts, to tell. H3aBbINATS, H3BECTUTD. 
laotitb, to swallow. noraauyath, NOrd0THTD. 
Kycats, to bite. YRYCATB, YRyYCuTD. 
Minatb, to change. nepem busts, nepeubnuts. 
Carats, to gallop. nepeckakasats, nepeckounte. 
Crpbiatb, to shoot. BaCTpRIBBATb, BacTpAMTb. 


Some compound verbs of imperfect aspect have no cor- 
responding verbs of perfect aspect. 


To these belong verbs with the prefix : 


a. Ilo, in a frequentative sense, as: 


Nociiusatb, to be in the habit of sitting. 
ToudttiBatb, to be in the habit of reading. 
Tlonts4tb, to be in the habit of singing, etc. 


Ons. 2.—The verbs of perfect aspect. nocnabth, HOTBTATE, 
nonbrs, although with the same prefix m0, must not be con- 
founded with the above, inasmuch as they are formed 
from the simple verbs cnabrb, wuTatb, obTb, and the prefix no 
merely modifies the duration of action, which lasts in this 
case a certain time without interruption. 


6. Tlojs or pa, in the sense of an action accompanying 
another, as: 


Tlo,\cBucTBBaTE, to whistle in accompaniment. 
IipansSeats, to sing in accompaniment. 
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ec. Past, when denoting an action upon different objects, 
or extending over a surface, as : 


PaszropapuBats, to converse upon, 
Pa3bb3K4Tb. to ride about. 


d. Co in the sense of reciprocal action, as : 


Co6ect,losatb, to converse with, 
Coy s.ictBoBath, to participate. 


Oss. 3.—The following verbs are defective, ¢.e. are want- 
ing altogether in the perfect aspect. 


Of the First Class. 


O61a14Tb, to possess. Hoxo3ptaits, to suspect. 
O6omaTb, to adore. Tlojpamith, to imitate. 
O6onATS, to scent. Hoapasywbsats, to understand. 
O6ypeBaTs, to agitate, Hopunirs. to blame. 
Own arb, to wait. Hopsisdétb, to draw. 
Onacirscu, to dread. Cunutitb, to contrive. 
Oca3iatb, to touch. Costijate, to deliberate. 
Orcstausatica, to reflect. Comartrs, to regret. 
Oxy aH Aas, to vilify. Cozepiitb, to contemplate, 
HepexopAtsca, to altercate. Yatuesatb, to exhort. 
Ho6iamatb, to connive at. Yopasnits, to govern. 
Hojo6atb, to be necessary. Yopaxudts, to uccupy. 
Of the Fourth Class, 
Ao.1RencTBoBaTb, to be obliged. Mpec.i6.0BaTb, to pursue. 
H3vdus0Batb, to abound, Upuctrersopats, to welcome. 
Hosunopateca, to obey, Hpusuyecrsosatb, to be becuming, 


And many other verbs ending in crBosats. 


Of the Ninth Class. 


Ipe:siirtrs, to foresee. Lpnuassemits, to belong. 
Iposujtts, to provide. Cojepakits, to maintain. 
Hossexith, to be subject. OrcToaTb, to be distant. 
Ipu.semdtb, to be adjacent. Hpetctoats, to stand before, 


Sablivbtb, to depend, Coctoatb, tu consist. 
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Of the Tenth Class. a eae 
Ciinteca, to strive. Créuts, to be worth. "+ Ye 
Hoxoguts, to resemble, Suits, to signify. 


Cosbrosatsca 0, with the 
To consult upon, prep. ¢. 
Hocosbrosatsca, p. a. 
oer Cka34Tb. 


To send a word, ; 
YsbAOMHTH CAOBLOMS. 


To write a word, Hanucdre crpéaKy. 
To drop a hne, 
Is it not true ? He npasja 1m ? 


You will not give it to him, will | Bu He Aaqute dro emy, Be Upésaa aH? 
you f 


Ozs. 4.—In sentences like the above, the interrogation 
is rendered by “ He upasja au 2” 


You would not offend him, would Bu He cTancte eré o6mm ATS, He opiB~ 


you f Aa an? 
He reads very well, does he not ? He opasia 48, ITO 08% Wt'-~* X0- 
pom t 
For the most part, Bosbmlew Wacrbyw. 
Lo! Bots ! 
, Bbicay ; 
To serve one’s time, ra MBaTb CpORb 
BolciymaTh, p. a. 
To earn a pension, BolcayRuTb OHNO. 
Or, Haare. he 
Come a little earlier, or you will IIpHxoAuTe DOpAnbMle, BHAGE Bh ; 
get nothing. u¢ro We HOLY TATE. 


To ferry across —— es thi 


TepesestH#, p. a.) ace. 


a ee ee ee 


{ ,eep a promise, 
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bad v sapere o6buanie. 


Hcn6.1H48Tb, p. a. 


Does he generally keep his promise? Hcnoandcrb an on cBow oObnranlAa ? 
' He kept his promise only once. Od TOABKO OAMND pasb MCOOIBHAD 


dex 
also 
have 
or 7 


5 


cBoé ob buyanie. 


To change for, ara Ha, twin the 


Tlepemenits, p.a.) ace. 
. Tose bupatbca Haas, with 
To play a trick with, ‘ nk the 


a ° 
Hoacu barbed, p. a) instr. 


It is certain, ‘ Ronéan0, necomubano. 
At a cheap rate, . 3a ACMeBYIO D4aTy. 
BATCIBHO. 
Consequently, Caba0 ae 
Bcabictsie 9Toro. 
To apply for payment, lorpédosatb yoaarst. 
To do one’s duty. ” Hemosndts o6d3ango cw. 
To turn sour. Riicnyte, Pp. & DPORMcHYyTb. 
To dismiss. BHEAOUATH, p. a. BLIRAIOUHTE. 
To boil. KunaATuth, p. a. BCKUDATHTD. 
To evade. Ha6frars, p. a. H806rByTb. 
To smuggle. Uposoauts ratno. 
To amount. Upoctupdétsca 40, with the gen. 
Contraband goods. Koutpaédn nui TOBSpb, ROATpadanaa. 
To manage, sS1aTb. To depart, pasbb3mAreca. 
A strong man, cH#2a%B. To flee, pas6baateca. 
A duty, tax, o6al18Ha. A stratagem, xatpoct. 
A loss, ytpata. A boatman, 164095HE%. 


ExeErcisE CXV. 


About what are you interrogating this boatman ?—I 
asked him whether he can ferry us across to the opposite 
shore.—I know that he ferries across, because he ferried 
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me, and at a very cheap rate too.—Are there many con- 
traband goods smuggled across every year?—Yes, Nt we 
reckoned that the loss to (Bt) the revenue amounts to 200,000 
roubles yearly.—In what way do they manage to evade 
the payment of the duty ?—For the most part by stratagem, 
and sometimes even by force, for the smugglers, they say, 
are nearly always armed.— What are these workmen throw- 
ing out of the ditch ?—They are throwing earth out of it. 
Is there much le[t to be thrown out ?—No, they have nearly 
thrown all out; there remains only one heavy stone, but, 
lo! that strong man has thrown it out.—Will not your 
aunt leave a small pension to her faithful old servant ? 
No, she says that he does not deserve it.—Has this soldier 
earned his pension ?—Yes, he has been receiving it for 
some years.—Is it true that all the thieves were caught ? 
No, they caught only one thief, the others fled on all sides 
before the arrival of the police—Must I consult him upon 
this ?—No, I advise you never to apply to him; you had 
better apply to my uncle, who is able to give you good 
advice.—You said you would lend my sister this novel, did 
you not ?—Yes, I said so, and I will keep my promise.—It 
is a pity we did not receive your letter, is it not ?—It does 
not matter much, for I saw him soon after I wrote it. 


Exercise CX VI. 


What do you do (are you in the habit of doing) now in te 
evening ’—We read and then play at billiards—Read me 
a little from this book, and then you may go to play a little. 
Do you intend to pay that man for the wine when he applies 
for payment ?—He sends his clerk to me for the money 
every day, but I shall not pay him until he changes these 
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bad wines for better—Why do these guests depart so 

early ?—Because the mistress of the house is taken suddenly 

iil.—Go to him at once for the papers, or you will not find 

him at home.—Does he always do his duty ?—IJe only once 

did not perform his duty, and was consequently dismissed 

from the service.x—When shall I be free?—-When you have 

done your duty you will be free, but not before.—Have you 

found your hat ?—I was searching for it everywhere for 

a long time, and I cannot understand even now how it came 

(ouytitica) into this room.—Probably, you put it here 

on the table yourself.—No, I always put my hat on the 

table in the ante-room, and if I find it now on the table in 

this room, it is certain that some one took it from there to‘ 
play a trick with me.—Will you not order some water to 

be boiled for me?—I will order it direetly.—Do these 

bottles burst?—Only one has burst.—Cork the bottles pro- 
perly, or the wine will turn sour.—However you may cork 

the bottles, this wine is sure to turn sour. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON, 
Tlatpjecith BocbmMoii Y pdx. 


ComrounD VErBs (continued). 

Compound Verbs of perfect aspect formed from simple 
defective verbs, ¢.e. from verbs wanting the iterative, as 
also from some verbs in utb of the second conjugation, 
have in the imperfect aspect the abridged termiuation Tb 
or aTb instead of mBatb or b1BaTh, as: 


Simple VERBs. Comeounp VEnss. 
Thaperfeet Aspect. Perfect Agpect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Bnntb, to accuse, OOBUINT, OGBINWATS. 
Tomstb, to weary, Yrowttb, : YT MTB. 
Ptmuutb, to decide, paspbuit, paspbwers. 


FF 
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Oss. 1.—The abridged termination is also used when the 
meaning of the primitive verb 1s changed in its compound, 
as ; 


SrmupLe VErBs. ComeounD VEnBs. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfeet Aspect. 
Caius, to plant, oca{iTb, to besiege, ocam AAT. 
Cubritb, to light, npocsETuTb, to enlighten, npocebijarb. 


But when the compound verbs retain the signification of 
their primitives, they have in the imperfect aspect the full 
termination of the iterative, as : 


StmecE Verbs, Compounp VrEnRss. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect, Imperfect Aspect. 
Cait, to plant, nepecaiits, to replant, nepecd a ABaTb. 
CatTits, to light, gacBbriitb, to light, gacebyasarTb. 


Oss, 2.—There are some compound verbs whose simple 
form is either wanting altogether or obsolete, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
To6tm ath, to vanquish, NOOK AUNTS. 
Oin#ATB, to offend, OGL YETb, 
Betptyuatb, to meet, BCTPBTHTb, 
Pa3opats, to ruin, pa3zopiuirb. 


Oss. 3.—The aspect in such verbs is recognised by the 
termination, which 1s almost always atb or atb for the im- 
perfect aspect. 


ExceptTion.—Two verbs of this category, onpasgpisath, 
‘to justify,’ and odnapdjonath, ‘to promulgate,’ have the 
termination arb also for the perfect aspect—onpanjato, ona- 
pOJOBaTb. 


Most compound verbs formed from the old root ats, ‘to 
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take,’ iterative, amats, take after the prefix an a for the sake 
of euphony. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Brasartp, to attend to, BHATS, future, BOnbMY. 
B3nmarts, to take, B3ATb, ° + BOSbMY. 
Buinawats, to take out, BLIHYTb, e + BBIHY. 
Aouuwats, to get the remainder, AOUNTD, e « Aolimy. 
3angwatb, to occupy, Ballath, ° . Baily. 
Hagowats, i to exeinpt, B3nATb, } » . DabnMy. 
H3aaitb, pres. BIbEMIND, B3BATb, 
Hanaarts, to hire, Halls, » « Ralimy. 
Osnnsatb, to embrace, OONATB, © «+ OOHUMY. 
Otnnwarth, to take away, OTUATD, e « OTHMy, 
Hepceunwats, to intercept, Hepenirs, ee) «Repeiivy. 
Doanats, to understand, DOWATD, - « oilmy. 
Tojnamats, to lift, HoAnats, . . HOnuuy. 
Tpojnpoauasats, to undertake, Upeinpundth, . . Mpeiipuny. 
IIpHuuwats, to accept, OpunirtD, . + Bpiy. 
pandojonats, to lift a little, OpHDO NIT, e . EpnnoqunMy. 
Tposumats, to penetrate, Dponarts, . + mpolimy. 
PasaaMatb, to part, pasnath, . » pasnumy. 
Cuuwatb, to take off, CHATS, e . ChiMy. 
Yuaxadcs, to repress, yHaTb, o +) OYlimy. 


Oss. 4.—All the above verbs of imperfect aspect are con- 
jugated according to the examples of the first class ; those 
of perfect aspect follow the example ats given in the sixth 
class of the table of regular verbs (Lesson 55). 


II penatcrsosats, gov. the dat. 
To hinder, to prevent, 


BocupeaitctBosatb, p. a. 


Lbuarp gov. the 
To thwart, MS : 2 
Tlombuiatb, p.a.) dat. 
To understand, Honamatn, cio1mars. 
I understand you, Al WOnUMAt0 Bact. 


We understand you went to him. Mil CALIWIHM, ITO BLI DOWIH RB BCMY 
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To enter the service, 


Tocrynats na cryaoy. 
Mocrynarts, p. a. 


He entered the civil service, Ob DOcTyNHID Bh TpamsaHckyw 
Cay Oy. 

All uf them are going to embrace Ont Bch nOCTYHANT Bb BOERS 
military service. cay n6y. 


OjoamAtb, p. a. OLOIRETE. 
[agitb, p. a. Domaauts. 


To spare, iS cade one 
Odxositbed, p. a. OOONTHCS 
Oe38. 
Can you spare any money ¢ Mémete ag ofosmiits sCuers ? 
1 have some to spare. Y mend ectb emé asimuia scnera. 
He spared even his enemies. OUD Walasd Ame Bpardss CBourd. 
We cannot spare you. Mul He MOREND OOoli THC Ge3> Bac. 
To- enjoy, Iaca aa KATECH, gov. the 
Hacsagutsca, p. a. inst. 
— wit 
To escape, to decamp, | ygépruinateca, ort, ay 
To get out of, y ; the 
BEDHYTBCA, p. a 
To depart, pay tered t? cen. 


To neglect, [penedperare, gov. 


r penedpéss, p. a. ) the inst. 

Toad toe leave, aes NO3BO1EHIA. 
Tonpocuts, p. a. 

: porupatécs, gov. the dat. 


To oppose, 
Boca poTHBateca, p. a. 


To practise, Yopamuitsca Bb, with the 
prep. ¢. 

To refuse, to reject, OrKa3biBateca OTL, ) with the 

To recall, to decline, OrKa3aThca, p. a. gen. 

He refuses to do this. Onb oTRA3biBactca TO ABAATD. 

He recalls his words, OND OTRASbIBACTCA OT CBOMXS C1OBD- 


He refused te play. ORD OTKAsaica UFparTs- 
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To carry out, Henosgits, p. a. BCH OABHTE. 
BeinOAHiTh, p. a. BSI TOADATE 

Contrariwise, Haodoporh, HanpoTsss. 

To hold one’s noise, Yaamareca, p. a. youTHCA. 

To exclaim. BocKANM4Tb, p. &. BOCKAUKHY Tb. 

To perceive. Saubadts, p. a. sanbrits. 

To acquire (by imitation), TepeuaMats, p. a nepenats. 

To prove, to be proved, Oxd3tipateca, p. a. ORAZATHCA. 

To hold reception. Iipuaumats y ceoa. 

To stipulate. Ha3nav4tb, p. a, BasHATHTS. 

An official of high standing. SuAtTow canOBHHRS. 

Late (last), mocssjnift. Late (former), npémulfi. 

Mischievous, aso. Trick, a¥tRa, m410CTS. 

Training, socnutaale, A schoolmate, coy enix 

A job, pa6dra. Work, pa6éra. 


Exerciss CX VII. 


What sort of building do you undertake?—I undertake 
all sorts of building.—TIs it true that the works undertaken 
by you last year are not yet finished ?—Yes, in under- 
taking a difficult job I did not calculate well beforehand 
how much time would be required for it, and besides that, 
the number of workmen hired by me proved to be insuf- 
ficient.—Why did you not take off your hat yesterday before 
your late master ?—When I meet him, I always take off 
my hat, and if I did not do it yesterday, it was, of course, 
because I did not perceive him.—Why do you take the 
tovs away from your sister ?—I took only one doll away 
from her, and that was because she wanted to break it. 
IIave you accepted presents from him ?—Why not? he 
always accepted presents from me.— Does the baroness 
often hold receptions at her house ?—She received us last 
week, and asked us to visit her in future without being in- 
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vited.—Have you hired a large house in town for the 
winter 2—I have no need to hire a house in town, as I have 
one of my own.—Do not take the things out of the trunk ; 
as we shall not stop at this station.—I have taken them out 
already.—But I ordered you not to take them out.—I beg 
your pardon; I misunderstood you.—I cannot understand 
how it is you always carry out my orders contrariwisc. 


Exercise CX VIII. 


What do these unfortunate parents regret ?—They re- 
gret that they did not prevent their son from entering 
military service.—The mother, sobbing, exclaimed: “If I 
had thwarted my only son’s desire to leave home, I should 
not now have to blame myself for his death.”—Will you 
come to us to-morrow at the stipulated time ?—If it 1s pos- 
sible for me to decamp from my friends, you may rely on 
my presence.—He wanted to get out of our invitation.—Do 
not depart from your own words, or we will never believe 
you again.—She asks for leave to go to ler sister.—Tell 
her that she may go to her to-morrow, but that to-day we 
cannot spare her.—How is your brother in health ?—Oh, 
he always enjoys excellent health—In declining their in- 
vitation, you lost an excellent opportunity of being pre- 
sented to an official of high standing, who might be useful 
to you in many respects.—I do not regret it at all—You 
ought not, however, to neglect good acquaintances.—If I 
neglected this invitation, it does not mean that I neglect 
good acquaintances.—Are you satisfied with the training 
that your son gets at the town school ?—No, on the con- 
trary, Iam very much dissatisfied; he has acquired there 
only the bad manners and- mischievous tricks of his schoul- 
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mates.—In endeavouring to stop the noise of his pupils the 
master shouted louder than anyone, “ Hold your noise, you 
disobedient children, or I will punish you severely.” 





FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Hatnaccits aesitsrit Ypors. 


IrnEGuLaR VERBS, 


- Irregular verbs proper are those which do not follow in — 
all moods, tenses and persons the rules of formation, deviat- 
ing in some inflexions from their proper conjugation or 
trom their proper class ; as also those having some peculiar 
irregular inflexions or changes of radical letters not met 
with in other verbs. 


There are in the Russian language only thirteen irregular 
verbs, which are: 


1. Btindtp, to run. Penis, to roar. 
Norérs, to wish. Crendtb, to groan. 
YtutTb, to honour, ruarts, to drive. 
Wud (root). Cuats, to sleep. 

2. Bxars, to ride. Buitb, to be. 
HAT, to go. Bcrb, to eat. 


Aart, to give. 


Orns. 1.—The irregularity of the first eight in the above 
list consists chiefly in their belonging to a mixed con- 
jugation, or toa mixed class, and that of the remainder in 
changes of radical letters contrary to the rules of per- 
mutation. 


Tastz Nol, CONJUGATION OF 


INFLEXTONS OF SHE FIRST BRANCH. 

















Present oR Foture, Present TENSE. 
Indicative Mood. Imperat. Participle. 
YO | | Gerund., | —_______—_ 
Ist Pers.} 2nd. 3rd. 2nd Pers. Active. | Passive 
.|Btry =| Oban CbaiTS | Otrd 
1 , ' , , Gtryys 6tr¥mit | — 
DEKHND | ObAHTeC | ObryTB | Gtrute 
g | Xouy = | xOucm | xueTs | * xoTH 
Xoriup |xonite |xunire |xorire | 20TH xoTamif | Lot Hui 
3 Wty 4THUIb =| ITHTS qTH 
Gromp = |jstite [arate | atiite ae qamtG | srasse 


———e—_——- | —R._—— | eee | eee | coumsensmmmuenmcmrens | quumenuntentemeutenemee 


4 |* Wnoy | mndim | mu6irs | mao 
IWn6éup | mA6’itTe | mu6yTD | mnGiiTe 


5 Pesy pesémib | pepers | pest 
Pesius | peséte | pesyrs | pesiite pesysa | pesy mili 








8 Crenw =| créucw» | eténers | creas 


Créuens | cténete |crényrs |erendte | CTe84 | ctendmill) —— 














7 Ponw ronuumb |rénnte | rong 
rénuue |rénete |réuars | romite ronda ropAgii | roumwnrik 
8 CoA COHMb | COATS cog 
Coums |codte |cnats cote an cndunil 
g | Bay Siem «=| tiers =| tanall 
‘ f Sayip | Saymili — 
BAeus | Bretre BUVTb B3maiite 
10 | Bay nacmb | uaére | nad nya 
Hjéma | wacte | nsyth | waite BAY I Bay all 
ECMB ecu ECT 
Ecum ecté CyTb Ovab 


By Ay 6yxemb | Gy sere | Gyaste 6fayya | 6yaymia| —— 
Byjemp | Oyacte | Gyayrs 








Bia mb | Bib SCTb SUIb 
12 ; P F 
BAUNDb Site SANTS SUILTC Br BA mif $10una 











amt, p. | Aalp AaCTd Aali 
Aaiae | Aaatize | aaryre | aflite 





IRREGULAR VERBS. 
SECOND BRANCH. 


Past Tense or [seERP. AND PERE. Asp. 


Garand. Infinitive Participle 


Mood. Passive. 


Oba 
Obuasma 


, 
ea xoréts 
xoTéewa 


OB aTb 


qTHUBD 
Uteib 


TUBA 
abt 
ain63a, 0 


——— 


Pestas | pests 


mde 


CTeHABB 
CTCHABLIB 


Crenaut 


rAnaBh roan 
rHaBlig *rhath 


enane * coaHb 


CD ABI 
_— -—__—— 
BraBb 


o 
Bxabla 


meAb 
méAua 


*Hseab 


OLISB 
Ouse 
éomu 


jaBh 
Aacing 


3p BRANCH 


ITERAT. ASP. 
The Verb. 


Obrusaat 


(from Ofratb) 


XA4DBaTb 


mAo6AADB 
(from ma6aTb) 


pUBLIBAIb 


rauHBadt 
(from rouats) 


ChINAAB 


XAMBBaIB 
(from xo,1uiTb) 


Blab 


Aabaats 
(from 4aBats) 
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Observations on No. 1 Table of Irrecular Verbs :—= 


a. Wn6iits as an active verb is generally used with the 
prefixes Bb, 3a, ¥,4S: BbImMduTs, ‘to knock out ;’ 3awndits, 
‘to bruise ;’? yunonts, ‘to hurt ;’? as a neuter verb it takes 
the prefix 0, owuditica, ‘to make a mistake.’ 


b. In compound verbs formed from nati, the radical g is 
replaced by ii, as: waiith, mpiiiti, saith, ete. 


In the imperative of noiitd the semivowel i is usually 
omitted, as: moj‘, MoAlite, and in Bbliita the imperative has 
two terminations: Bblii4n, BblaiguTe and BbIAb, BbIABTC. 


ec, Cnatb, nati and 6pith, being of neuter voice, have no 
passive participle, but compound verbs of active voice 
formed from these verbs, such as mpocnats, ‘to miss in 
sleeping ;’ naiith, ‘to find ;’ 3a0bitb, ‘to forect;’ have the 
passive participle with inflexions as shown in the table, #.e. 
npoccaus, HaiiAcn, 3a0vITB. 


d. The participle Oyaymiii as well as the verb 6Yay ex- 
presses the future tense, but the gerund 6Vjvau has the 
signification of the present tense. 


e. The imperative of xouy is used with the prefixes 3a or 
BOC, 4S: 3AX0TH, BocxoTH ; the gerund present xotTa is used 
only in the negative form, as néxota, the particle taking 
the accent. 


The gerund xori when used without the particle ne be- 
comes a conjunction, signifying although. 


f. The imperative of Say, both in the simple imperfect 
and in the compound perfect aspect, is not used, but is bor- 
rcwed from the compound verb of imperfect aspect with the 
prefix no, as: uobsiKnail, ‘ go.’ 
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The same inflexion in the imperative must be used also 
for all other compound verbs, as: gabsiidii, ‘come round;’ 
Bhi b3aali, ‘drive out ;’ ete. 


Note.—In order to point out more clearly the irregu- 
larities of the preceding table—words printed in italic will 
mark the second conjugation ; those in roman characters the 


first conjugation, and those with an asterisk are used only 
with prefixes, 


The iteratives printed in italics are formed from the in- 
definite form or from the imperfect aspect of the same verb. 


All the inflexions omitted in this table are formed re- 


gularly, 


Besides the above-named thirteen irregular verbs there are 
some others, which, although conjugated regularly, deviate 
somewhat from the rules of formation. 


Their principal irregularity consists in the irregular for- 
mation of the infinitive or of the present tense. 


The apparent irregularities of the infinitive, as also of 
the present or of the imperative, are due to the avoidance 
of unpleasant combinations of sounds. 


Thus, for example, in the infinitive the radical consonants 
r, K change into 4; 4, 6, B into ¢, as: 


Indicative. Infinitive. 
Crpury, cCTpArh; cTPAqb, instead of ctpmTh 
Teny, TERB; TC4b, * « TCKTb. 
Kpaay, Kpa(t)4 $ KPACTb, -  Kpait. 
[pe6y; rpii6s; rpect#, .« « rpeori. 
Kaany, BAAs § KIACTb, .« « KAANTD. 


Beay, Bé(a)I>; BecTH, . . BeATH. 


Taste N°.2, VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 


Class. 


6. 


INFINITIVE MlvoD, 


Imperf. or Perf. Asp. 


To shave 
To sing 
To howl 
To cover 
To wash 
To grieve 
To dig 
To rot 
To beat 
To twine 
To pour 
To drink 
To sew 


To repose 


To build 
To send 
To spread 


Tu take 
To tear 
To drive 
To call 


To live 


To be reputed 


To take 
To press 
To reap 
To stretch 
To begin 
To put 





CIBITS 
* aTb 
Math 
math 
* (pac) DAT 
* (ma) yaTb 
* (Ha) ABAB,p. | ABBATE 
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Tter. Asp. 


OpHBaTb 
nubB4Tb 


KDW 

MBI 

m } & 
pu 

raz 

6m 

BH 

48 £ 
8 

rit | 


sa aATb 
CHAaTb 
cTHAaTD 


Gup&ts 
AupaTB 
r&anBare 
SEIBATb 


net] 
gnats 


Inpicative Moop. 


| ae Past. 
6ptn 
now 
86 
Kpé 
m6 >? W/ MW) dB 
86 OW 
pd pal 
ral THUIB 
6b 6u 
Bb > | BA 
db dn > db 
lb 08 
mb) ma 
qi YEIb 
“oimay | saa 
m4 cia > Ib 
crea | ctaa 
Gepy 6pa 
Aepy =| apa 
meny TrHa on 
s0By SBA 
+ | Ku 
at BY Cabs fn 
ayy Alb 
MY ma Yan 
may ma 
oay DAIS 
WHY Tait 
atuy abi, 


Iurer. |Parricipir 


Moon. 





me 
wid 


SHAR 
P| 
cread 


Gepai 
Aepul 
menu 


30BH 


ram 


avd 
RE 
Pt | 
oun 
THe 
Ach 


Passive. 


GpaTwe 
otrna 
Kptrwil 
Mirra 


puirwa 


5 


¢ 


BM 
au 
nu 
mu 


tel 


saaanl 
csau } = 


ership J = 


6p4iu 
ap4a 
reAg 
3BAn 
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Tanre No.8, VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 


Infinitive Moop. 


1 
| 
| 
( 
| InpicaTIvE Mood. 


ImPRRAT, | PARTICIPLE 

lhuperf. or Perf. Aspect. | Iter. Asp. ee ae Past. ree: ee 
To become | ctats, p. * cTaBaTh | CTaBy CTAB cTallb a 
To grind m0.16Tb MiibibaTb | MCI MOIGIb wetH MOtOTbIS 
To curse E.1AcTb Bannite | naany KASD Riagw gsittil 
To row rpe(6)cta rpeoars rpeoy rpe(1)e | rpcoit rpeséuustt 
To scrape CKpectb ckpe6iTth | cepesy CKpeOs ckpe6u ckpedenutitt 
To keep O.1mcTH GiwsaTh | Gos O101B 61~4 6a10\Gnou 
Torumble | 6pectsé Opes 6pé Opes 
To lay Rlacth Ra4qbipaTb | R1ad j la Kad radjenntili 
To fall * nactb nag na ge nas — 
To spin OpACTb OpAAaTb mpaay upA mpay Opa jenni ii 
To go rpactil rpaay — rpaad — 
To steal Epactb KpaguBats | RpAisy KPa, Rpadb Kpajcnunrit 
To sit CBCTB, p. — | cay ch OUSs| ca 
Tosweep | mecti MeT Met ué meri meTCHIbIy 
To perturb | macti MAT MAT MA } 1) vat MATEHULI 
Tu press ® ruecta *rnet \‘~| roetr s raé raer raetcuneril 
To plait HAeCTb niet n1eT nsé Haet > | oseTcunEll 
To bloom psécTA Bb BST net Ib) gebr 
To find * (06) pbcTH | (06)pB par rb ptr ptrénnut 
Tuo count * qecTb TET & qT ¥| 3 q1H qTcnii 
To dawn * cpbcti cBbT cBSt cBBIb — — 
Tu grow pactu pact pact pocs pacti —— 
To preserve | 6epéqb Geper Geper Gepérs Geper GepeRe 
To guard cTepéeqb cteper cteper cTepé cTeper cTepeme [ 
T» put to * Ipaq upar > =| opar > ¥| opa upar > #| opdme : 
T. burn meSb Kur ; ar me rb| wr mKE 7 
To shear CTpuob cTpar ctpar CTpH cTpsr cTpiiKe 
To lie 4e%b, p. — ary aé AAS —- 
Tu be able | mow MOraTB mory MOIS word 
Tu pound =| to1d9b —- | Tory TOLORD TOIKE Toren abel 
To care nenyiicb — | nerfcr niKca Heriice — 
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The radical vowels are also sometimes changed, a vowel 
or a consonant being inserted in the present tense for the 
sake of euphony. These changes, with the exception of a 
few, form groups of verbs conjugated in the same way, but 
a table of these verbs will be more useful to learners than 
any number of rules. 


Observations on the Tables of Verbs No. 2 and 3:— 


The inflexions not given in the Tables No. 2 and 3, are 
formed regularly. 


With respect to the class of verbs in the No. 3 Table, 
moidtTs belongs to Class III. and kaacts to Class VI.; all 
the rest in this table are conjugated according to the 
examples given in Class VII. of the Table of Regular 
Verbs (Lesson 55). 


Verbs marked with an asterisk are used only with pre- 


fixes, and those marked with p. are of perfect aspect. 


To draw close, Promnaae Kb, with 


TloAoABiHyteca, p.a. ) dat. 
To sit near by, Hoycbyatb, p. a. moscberp. 
To take a seat, Ycamuatecd, p. a. VCBCTECA. 
To squeeze, to press, Tomamatb, nonate. 
He was in the habit of squeezing § Ont nomawasp euy pyey- 
his hand. 
He squeezed his hand. Onb momaIb eMY P¥Ry- 


Mpobxars no, with the dat. 


To pass, to ride through, 
Bui bxatb 3a, with the instr. 


They passed through the town, Ond npobxaaw 06 ropoay. 
fous BLIBXaAB 3a aacravy. 


He passed through the barrier. 
OHB npobxais sactisy. 
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To sleep, to pass the night, — Hlovesarts,p. a. nepenovenars. 


To wind upon, Tapé pri Bats, p.a. HaBepayTE. 
@ 
To turn on, tobe wound on, _—‘Haséprsisatsca, p. a. Hasep- 
RYTHCA. 
Tears used to come into his eyes, Cié3ni napépTeBasach y Herd Ha T4aq 
BAX. 
Tears came into his eyes, ¥ werd napepnyancs na raa3ixbcsiau. 
In a friendly manner, Ilo mpiiterscky, 00 apymeckn. 
Pa3ctaaatb to with th 
To lay down, to spread, ‘ : 
Pazoctiaits, p. a. dat. 
To be spread, Pasctusatsca, p. a. pa30- 
CTAATBCA. 
Pyaarsca 3a with th 
To warrant, ; y : me 
. Hopyuiitica, p.a.) —accus. 
To fly open, PackpbiBatbca, p. a. pace 
KpsITBCA. 
Bets 
To be satisfied, : AOBOABHBIMB. 
OctaBatsca 
Was he satisfied ? Octiica am Ob AoBésent f 
They will be satisfied. Ogg ocTanytca ZopOubeH. 
Itself, Campiit. 
The horizon itself. Cambri we6ockadns (ropuadars). 
Up to the verge of the horizon. Ao c4uaro neCockadua. 
To ride up to bene AO, with the 
9 ! 
Aotxats, p. a. gen. 


To cross, to ride across, a apesb, 2 with 
Ilepe xarb, p. a. the ace. 
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To-eall on, ane EB, with the 
Jabxath, p. a. dat. 
* 

To damp, mouiits ; perf. asp. DowO4uLITB. 

To fade, aunatb ; e «= «6 DOMNATS. 

To drive away from,— oTrondth;  . . oTurnate. 

To drive away, yronAtb; © oe) Yruats. 

To devour, to eat, NOHKHPATh ; © e aoxRpAt. 

To appoint, pa3Hagdate ; e e Rasuaunte. 
Hard, Tsépauii, chabunit. Further, gasusiimii. 
A back yard, sajniti apopt. A paved road, moccé. 
Smooth, ra4akitt. A porch, Kphibyd. 
A casket, Mraty.1Ra. A drover, norénuinR. 
A country house, Aiqa. Monotonous, o1noo6pi3nm i, 
Dark blue, Témnocunif. Dark grey, TémnocBpuit. 
Timid, Ooa3ausnit. Endless, 6e3kondyaul, 


Exercise CXIX., 


Harness the grey horses and go for the children.—A fter 
having brought them home, come to me for further orders. 
At what time did you leave (s:1bxatb a3b) town P—At a 
quarter-past two.—Narrate to me the details of your tra- 
velling —With pleasure—At the hour appointed for the 
journey there came to the porch a coach, harnessed with 
four post-horses, and after taking our seats we rode cut of 
our street to one of the best streets of the capital— We 
went along that street for about ten minutes and at length 
we came to a stone bridge.—After crossing the bridge we 
called on our aunt, in order to take leave.—She was living 
(use pres. tense) in one of the most magnificent houses of that 
part of the town, but not finding her at home we continued 
our journey, and after half-an-hour passed through the 
town barrier and went on along a smooth paved road.—On 
both sides of the road stood pretty country houses with 
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little gardens; in the fields, in a luxuriant grass there 
were many beautiful flowers to be seen.—The view on both 
sides of the road, although picturesque, seemed to us rather 
monotonous, and as we went on we saw nothing but endless 
fields, spreading to the verge of the horizon.—In this way, 
without meeting a single tree or a single hillock, we came 
up to the last station, where we slept, and on the following 
day, early in the morning, went on foot to the village; the 
rest you know.—Did you hurt yourself in falling off tho 
chair ?—You are mistaken, it was not I, but my sister who 
fell off the chair; but she was not hurt.—Should the chil- 
dren run out into the yard without my permission, inform 
me of it immediately.—Yes, sir, 


Exercise CXX,. 


Do you shave yourself?—No, the barber shaves me. 
Take my measure and make me a frock-coat.—Of what 
colour do you wish it to be ?—Dark blue or black ?—Is this 
cloth durable, and do you warrant me that it will not fade? 
It is very durable, although rather thin.—It seems to me 
that after being damped it will be rough.—I have no doubt 
you will be satisfied with it.—The shops in our town are 
magnificent, are they not?—Yes, you have many excellent 
shops, but one sees often at the door of some of those shops 
some poor man in rags, timidly looking around to see 
whether someone will give him a penny, which he wants to 
buy a piece of bread.—Are the carpets laid down on the 
floors ?— Not yet, but we will lay them down immediately 
after the servant has finished washing the floors.—This 
gentleman at every meeting squeezes my hand in a friendly 
manner, although we hardly know one another.—He 

@aQa 
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squeezed his hand so hard that tears came into his eyes. 
He pressed the spring of the lock and the casket flew open. 
Is the corn reaped ?—No, they are now reaping it.—Sit 
nearer to the window.—TI would rather draw nearer the 
fire, for I feel cold—Where does this drover drive these 
sheep to ?—He drives them to the slaughter-house.—Drive 
this cow away from the window, or she will eat all the 
flowers.—I have driven her away twice already; I had 
better go and tell the servant to drive her away to the 
back yard. 


SIXTIETH LESSON. 
Dectagecitaiit Ypors. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Nouns and verbs govern other words either directly or 
by means of prepositions. 


The genitive, dative, accusative and instrumental cases 
are governed in both ways, but the prepositional case never 
stands in immediate relation to the governing word of a 
sentence, as it is never used without a preposition. 


Or THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive case without a preposition may be used as 
an attribute or a complement. 

.A. As an attmbutive or determinative word the genitive 
is used ; 

a, With nouns to indicate possession, direct dependence 
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or influence, and answers the question whose ? for animate, 
or of what ? for inanimate objects. 


The father’s house. 
The peasant’s son. 
The commander of the fleet. 


Aoms oT. 
Chin’ EpecTbAnH nA 
Haudipnuks &26Ta. 


b. To express a quality attributed to a noun, and an. 
swering the question: what kind or quality ? or which year, 


month, day, etc. : 


A man of great intelligence. 
He is tall. 

On which day of the month ? 
On the first. 


Yezoptrp Ooipmdéro yma. 
Ost BLICORaro poécra. 
Kotoparo aacaé ? 
Dépsaro wscaa. 


B. The genitive as acomplement is governed by : 


a. Nouns denoting quantity, measure, weigh’, etc., as 


also collective nouns. 


A dozen spoons. 
A handful of salt. 
A crowd of people. 


Amana 4 Qk eRs. 
Toperh c6 eM 
ToumS wap6aa. 


6. The pronouns mxHOro, ‘many, much ;’ cKO1bKO, ‘ how 
much ;’ créibkO, ‘so much;’ BbcKOAbKO, ‘a few, some;’ Ma- 
40, ‘a little ;’ gopdanno, ‘enough;’ Od1ke, ‘more;’ méntke, 
‘less ;’ the numerals beginning from five, in the nominat. 
or accus., and the numerals Ande, Tpde, 4érBepo, etc., in the 


nominative. 


How many days are there in the 
year ? 

365 days. 

How many of you were there ? 

There were ten of us. 

He has plenty of work and little 
time. 

I was there more than a month. 

Less than this. 


CrO6sbKO Ane BB rosy # 


365 anefi. 

Maro 48 6f120 Bact? 

Hact 6f140 accatepo. 

¥Y seré mudro ba6éru, HO Ma10 Bpé- 
MeHH. 

A OBI TANB o6te uBcaya. 

Méute Storo. ;, 
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Oss. 1.—The genitive case is also used with impersonal 
verbs when one of the pronouns, such as modro, mao, nb- 
CKOIbKO, etc., is understood. 

Muny guests came. Hafxaso (un6ro) roctcht. : 
There was some increase of business. UpuGasasocb (uBCKOIDEO) Aba. 

c. Those active verbs of perfect aspect in which the action 
relates only to a part of the object, and when muoro, Ma.0, 
ubckosbKo, etc., in the accusative case are understood : 


To sow some corn. Hockath nmeanwny. 
To bring some water. Dpasectd Boan. 
To obtain some money. Aoctats Aéners. 


Ons. 2.—The imperfect aspect of the same verbs governs 
the accusative : 


To sow corn. Chath mmenuyy- 
To bring water. Hocuth BOAY- 
To obtain money. Aocrapats acanrn. 


ad. Common reflective verbs with the prefix na, denoting 
abundance : 

He read a great many books, Out HaquTaica ESHTS. 

I saw a great many curious things. A Haraaghica ANE OBHHS. 

e. The comparative of adjectives and adverbs, when not 
followed by the conjunction némein, or 45m1, ‘ than :’ 


Moscow is more ancient than St. Mocks apesute C. Here poypra. 
Petersburg. 
Guld is dearer than silver. 36a0To gopéme cepebpa, 


J. The following neuter verbs: 


To wish, me14Tb. To ask, cupimmsats. 
To will, xorérs. To expect, oma4AaTo. 
To hunger, fixate. To attain, gocTrarats. 
To thirst for, Ram Aarts. To be worth, créuts 
To deign, ygocTéuBatb. To hope, duATs. 


And the adjective soctouut, ‘ worthy.’ 
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g. Neuter and common verbs expressing fear, loss, or 


privation: 

He fears him. 

He lost his father. 

He is devoid of vice, 

He is deprived of the honour, 
They are worthy of their respect. 


Ont Gouter er 6. 

Ont awmiuca oT 4 

Out ¥yKIb DOpdKa 

Out anméns TéctTs. 

Out Aoctoiianh BxB yBam¢nig. 


h. All active verbs preceded by the negative adverb ue, 
as also the impersonal verbs wbrs, we craso, ne BUAHO, He 
Butbetca, He cayyaetca and others, denoting privation or ab- 


sence: 


Do not waste time. 

Do not do evil. 

There is no change to be seen. 
Nothing happened. 

There is no news, 


He tepAtt ppéweus. 
He abial 34a. 

He sujno mepemsaw. 
Haver6é we caya.iocn. 
Http asstcriaf. 


Oss. 8.—The adverb ne governs the genitive indirectly, 
that is, through the verb to which it is attached. 


Or tHe Dative, 


A. The dative without a preposition, used as an attribute, 
denotes a direct dependence or influence upon the object to 


which it relates : 
He is my friend. 
Ile ia master of this house. 
A list of things. 
The head of the family. 


On® MBB APyrt. 
Ont xo3iuats $tomy A6my. 
Couicons BemAnt. 
Taasa cemélictsy. 


B. The dative, as complement of a sentence, is used with: 


a. Nouns and verbs denoting a state or quality relating 
to an object, as also with those indicating the object for 
whose gain or loss the action is performed. 


1 see him. 
He wants me. 


Ost MHB BASED. 
A emy nyment. 
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We are equal to them. Mi OMB pasne. 

He has got into debt with him. OND sajormaib em y. 
He owes him. Ont AG1KCHe eM. 
They injure him. Ond BpelaTs em ¥. 
She helps them. Oud noMorieTh AMS. 


b. Impersonal verbs, denoting a state or feeling attri- 
buted to an animate object : 


He is merry, but I feel dull. Emuy sBCceto, a MOB CRYWHO. 


We want to eat, Hamu’ x6aerca tcrb. 
1 pity him. Mob mab ero. 
I cannot go. MaB noes3d oti. 


Ons. 4.—The copula 6s17b in the infinitive is followed 
by the dative to express a state or condition, this form 
being used for the infinitive of passive verbs. 


To be merry. Bute Bécesy. 
To be loved. BbITb AWOUMY. 
To be alone. BLITb OANONY- 


e. And the following compound adverbs : 


Suitably, coorstrcrseano. Contrary, Bompert. 

Decently, opto. In order to repruach, 83 yROpb. 
Similarly, 10166n0. In order to annoy, 8a 3.16. 
Moderately, Bt MBpy. In spite of, na nependps. 
Compliantly, BB yrésy. In derision, Hi cu bx. 

Matching in size, 20,4 cTaTb. Matching in colour, 00.3 NBbTs. 


Or tHE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative without a preposition is used only asa 
complement to active verbs, as: 


He reads a book. Ont WHTAeTSR RGUTY. 
I gave the paper. A Aare OyMary. 
Remember what youread. dung aitaggoe, 
They know him. Oni eré safwrs. 


Ons. 5.—The accusative without a preposition may be 
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also used with neuter, reflective, reciprocal and passive 
verbs, but in this case it expresses the circumstances of 
place, or time, and has the meaning of an adverb, as: 


I walked a mile. A upomést MusAD. 

He was lazy the whole day. Ons sbuiiaca qbawi aegs. 

He washed himself for two whole ODD MELICA ABa Yaca. 
hours. 


The bridge was in a damaged state MocTh 654% ucodpiend Rpyrane 
all the year round. roAb. 


Or tHE INSTRUMENTAL. 


The instrumental case without a preposition is used, 


a. With passive verbs, to designate the subject of a pro- 
position, and answering the question by whom ? 


By whom is this brought ¢ KéM% $10 opnuecend ? 
It is brought by me. 9TO npHnecenG MUOH. 


b. With active, neuter and other verbs, to express the 
means or the instrument by which the action was per- 
formed, and answering the question, by whom ? or by whut ? 
(with what ?) 


I write with a pen. amy oncemé nepomt. 
They are occupied with work. Onl 8auAaTH paddrolt. 
He played with his gold chain. Ou» nrpaad erd 3040768 AtudyRott. 
In the form of an adverb in the instrumental case are 
put : 
a. Nouns denoting the manner in which the action is 
performed, and answering the question how ? 


The letter is written in large Dacbué sanicano RpY¥OUbMD Oy g- 


characters. BaMa. 
The raspberry grows in bushes. Maidua pactérs RycTaua. 
The army was drawn up in line. Boiicxo nocrpénsoch PAAGME, 


They went by sea. Ond nobxaan uOpems. 
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The dust rose in clouds, 

We are guing at a walking pace, 

He stood with his face turned to- 
wards me. 

To buy tobacco by pounds, 


Tw4ab DOgAAIACS CTOIGOWB. 
Mul BAEND arom. 
OU CTOAIb KO MES 1B06ND. 


Woryoats ra6ins eyarinn. 


6. Names of seasons and parts of the day, in answer to 


the question when ? 


In spring, Becnén. 
At night, n69b0. 


In summer, attoyt. 
In the morning, ¥Tpows. 


e. Substantives or adjectives to designate the name, sur- 
name or quality attributed to an object. 


They call him John. 

He was considered an intelligent 
man. 

I found this reading difficult, 


To heat a stove, 
To light the fire, 


They ordered the fire to be lighted. 
The house is heated with iron 
stoves. 


To master, 
To give one’s self to, 
He cannot master the foreign lan- 
guages. 


He mastered sciences. 
I cannot get hold of him. 


To get hold of, 


To become 1], 


Eré sosyTs Heigows. 


Er6 Cautaia YMHHYD (TeI0BSEOMS). 


A names Sro yréale spY Aub. 


Touats nea5, 
JaTOuTh, p. a. 


Oud oparaaésn satonits nes. 
Aoms oranamsaetca xert3uuME De- 
WaMu. 


Aaparsca, ‘ 
Aattca, p. a. 


govern the 
dat. 


Euy we Aaitca Huoctpiauwe aanKs. 


Evy Aasich safes. 
Ont mat He Aaétca BD PYEM. 


JaBlaA bars, govern the 
Sapsaabre, p. wf instr. 
JdaneMorats, govern the 
JaneMwo4s, p. J instr. 
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To spit blood, ame EpOsbI0. 
XapkKByTE, p. of unity. 


* ™o have the name ef— CALITS, p. &. NDOCALITE. 
" To shrink, Toxamatb, p. a. n0RATS. 

TS shake. Hokaqasarb, p. & D0KadATb. 

Téinove. Mlesesuts, p. a, MeBeALBY Tbe 
‘manager, Vopassfiomli. 

Afb accident. I poacuéctsie, 

Exertion. Hanpaméule. 

Firmness. TBepszocts. 


ExercisE CXXI. 


What does he ask him for?—He asks him for some 
money.— What is he afraid of ?—He is afraid lest some 
one should ask him for something.—What she was frigh- 
tened at ?—She was frightened at the storm.—Take a 
friend’s advice, you know he is a friend to you and there- 
fore would not advise you badly—How many months old 
is thia child ?—It 1s seven months old.— Of what height is 
your uncle ?—He is very tall—Were there many of you at 
the princess’s ball ?—There were seven of us.—What are 
you waiting for ?—I am waiting for orders—When you go 
to your merchant, buy for me, if you please, some pens, 
pencils and paper.—All goods at your neighbour’s are much 
better and cheaper than those of your merchant.—W hat 
did this frock-coat cost you f—It cost me five pounds ten 
shillings.—Does he not like his teacher ?—Yes, he does, but 
he does not obey him.— Have you ordered the fire to be 
lighted ?—Not yet, but I ordered some fire-wood to be 
brought, and as soon as he brings it, I will order the fire 
to be lighted.—Do you know why he docs not visit me any 
more ?—He is ashamed of his lies, dreads your reproaches, 
and is too proud to acknowledge his fault and ask your 
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parjon.—He need not dread my reproaches, as I know that 
he did not tell a deliberate lie, but only repeated what was 
said by others.—When did you leave town, and were you 
riding long ?—We left town in the evening, were nding 
the whole night and came home early in the morning. 


Exercise CX XII, 


May one believe everything that is said ?—On the con- 
trary, not only one may not, but even should not, believe. 
What do you wish for ?—I am wishing to go for a walk. 
Do you feel dull here, then ?—No, but I feel warm here. 
Does your brother learn diligently ?—IHle is as diligent as 
ever, but he cannot master the mathematics, although he 
learns with facility foreign languages.—So he is a man of 
good memory and slow intellect—You would vex him 
much were you to tell him that.—I want to give you this 
diamond ring.—I should be very glad of the present, but 
am afraid that, in accepting it, I shall deprive your nephew, 
for whom it was intended, of the pleasure-—Who has got 
hold of my knife ?—Peter ; he is making his pen with it. 
Well, but tell him not to cut his pencils with it.—What 
sort of pen are you writing with ?—I am not writing with 
a pen, but with a pencil—What are you surprised at? 
We are surprised at your being here earlier than us by a 
whole hour, although we rode and you walked.—I went out 
early in the morning and walked through the forest and 
without stopping once, whilst you rode by the main road and 
stopped many times. 


Exercist CXXITI. 


Does Mr. B. still manage that estate of yours, which 
abounds in game ?—Yes, and he has the name of being an 
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honest and clever manager; but he is now very ill, poor 
fellow (6bauira).—What is the matter with him ?—A few 
days ago he was riding over the bridge at a trot, his horse 
stumbled against a stone, and he fell and hurt himself very 
much. On the following day he began to spit blood, and 
is now ill with fever.—Does his doctor consider his illness 
dangerous ?—He is silent about it,and only shrugs his 
shoulders and shakes his head.—I pity his poor wife; she 
wept bitterly while communicating to me the news of this 
sad accident.—Now she tends him like a child, as he can- 
not move his arms or legs.—Is she not afraid of becoming 
ill also from exertion which deprives her of rest day and 
night ?—She does not seem to pay any attention to it; one 
is really surprised at her strength, patience and firmness. 
Where is that son of his now who was last year at the 
university as a student ?—He is now in our town as a doctor. 


SIXTY-FIRST LESSON. 
Ilectpyecath oéppert Ypors. 


PREPOSITIONS AND PREPOSITIONAL ADVERBS GOVERNING 
THE GENITIVE. 


Without, Best. 
A man without fortune. YesossRs ess cocrodnia. 
We cannot do without money. Hams Heab3ad oGoiitich Geb Acucrt. 
Five all but two. Lath 6e3% ABY XB. 
A quarter to two o’clock. Apa vaca 6e3b aéTBepTa. 
For (for the sake of). Aan. 
I came here for your sake. A opnw61t chad Jia Bach. 
Pens are necessary for writing. Dépba py Kon Aan Oecauia. 


In order to. Aaa Tord 4106. 
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Until, up to, 
Before, as far as, 


He was faithful to him till death. 

1 waited until the evening. 

It came to such a pass that there 
was not a single penny left. 

That happened before your arrival. 

This does not concern you. 

I have something to ask yuu. 

Whit business is it of yours, 

Before the birth of Christ, 

He read on to the end, 

Up to this place. 

He rode as far as the village, 


Out of, from, for, 


He came out of the house. 

They concluded from this that he 
was wrong, 

He did this of his own free will. 

He works for money. 

They received him out of charity. 

To lose one’s temper. 


Between, amidst, 
Among, 


The water penetrated between the 
planks. 
I fell among strangers. 


Ao. 


Ont exy Oulrt Bbpers 40 CMEDTE. 

Al mAasb AO BCyepa. 

Aoms6 Ao tor6, To y Hacb Be OCTa- 
40cb AW OJnOrdé nénAB. 

Oto cry disocb AO BAWIcro UpmOLTia. 

STo JO BAC He KacieTca. 

Y mend 40 Bact npdcboa. 

Kax6o Baw Jo Storo Afs0. 

Ao Pomaectsa X puctésa. 

Oat dATsab Ao Konya, 

Ao ceré (Sroro) wera. ° 

Out bxarb 40 Acpcaaa. 


list. 


Ont Bimmer 43% AOMy. 

H3% oToré onl 3akwWIHIE, ITO OND HE 
npaBt. 

Ont cabiars $10 wa AOSpott BOLE. 

Ont pabdtaerd 3B O44TH. 

Ero npuoash 83> MUAOCTE. 

BHIXOJHTS 83 Ceod- 


Mémay, Memb, wpomMémiy, 
upoméms, (implying di- 
rection or motion). 


Mémazy AGCOR} uponaKnhsa Boga. 


@ nondéat Mémay nesnakOuHX. 


Ons. 1.—Memay, when not implying direction or motion, 


governs the instrumental case. 


Along, 


I walked along the shore. 


Byoss. 
A ryadas BAous pted. 
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Instead of, for, 


He took this book instead of that 
one. 

Instead of learning his lessons, he 
is playing. 

Will you go there for me ? 


Witnain, 


His house is within the fortification. 


Out of, beyond, outside, 


The fortifications are outside the 
town. 
He is out of his wits. 


Beside, by, near, 


He is sitting beside me. 

They live next to us. 

His garden is near the village. 

I was @#ging and he was running 
alongside of me. 


Except, besi-les, 


There was no one except you in our 
house. 

I eat nothing but bread. 

Without joking. 


By, past, 
He passed by our house. 


About, round, 


We went round the garden. 

He lives somewhere near the forest. 

We were waiting for about two 
hours, 


Butcto. 

Ont Beast $ty.xuury BiécTO Tol. 

Butcto toré yr06b yates ypoRH, ons 
prpaéers. 

Xortite ootita ty44 BMbcTO Mens? 

Baytpi. 


Eré 4oMb wax6satca BHYTPH yEpboAc- 
Hl. 


Bab. 
Yepboséaia paxdsjatca BatB répoja. 


Ont But ce6d. 


Bosub, 06445. 


Ot CHANTS BO325 MONA, 

Out RaByTd B6aIB Macs. 

Er6 cash 06516 Jepcpag. 

A Bxaib Bepxoms. a O83 ObRKLID 
06415 Meua. 

Rpous. 


RKp6mB Bach y Hach HeKOrS Hé OBIJ0. 


ff aaterdé He SMB Kp6mb xatb6a. 


Kpéab mYTox. 
Mumo. 


Oud Mei} whvo Himero 4OMa. 


Oxos0. 


Mut oom 6ro10 cAsa. 
Oat KaBETS FAB-TO 3,1 bcb 6ROs0 ABCA. 
Mal ORM AGH GKOIO ABYXb FacéBD. 
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Around, 


There is not a single garden ‘around 
the town. 

A dense fog hangs round the moun- 
tain peak. 


From, out of, since, 


They went away from us. 

From the house to the forest. 

He fell ill from trouble. 

A remedy against head-ache. 

He did not know what he was doing 
from joy. 

From year to year. 

From day to day. 

He dismissed him from his service. 


Behind, from behind, 
He was walking behind me. 
He attacked him from behind. 
Upon, over, 


He put a fur coat over his frock- 
coat. 
We saw him upon the water. 


After, afterwards, 


He came after me. 
After having written, he rose. 


Before, formerly, 


He came before you. 


Against, opposite, 


He went against the enemy. 


Bkpyrb, BOKpyrt. 
Oxpecrh (seldom used). 


Bokpyrt répoja HbTS oH O80rd casa 


Oxpecrs répnoti sepa BHCtIt rye. 
TOH TYMAand. 
Ors, oTO. 


Oud yma ors facts. 

Ort jomy 46 abey. 

Ont 3a601bib OT 3a66TS. 

ABKAPCTBO OTB TOLOBHOH 664H. 

Ond ne 3nalb 910 Absaid ors pi- 
AocTa. 

Tost OTb rosy. 

Aeub OTO Ana. 

Ons eMy oTRa3643 OT wéecta. 


Hosagh, e340. 


On®d mé1t n03aju mens. 
Ont Banast na Herd c344m. 


Hopépxs. 
Ont nasties myoy nosépxt cwpry ka. 


Mul BUALAM ero DOBCpxB BOA. 


locas. 

On> npamést ndcib wena. 

Out sBcraid o6caB TOTS KAKb Buno- 
chab. 

II pémge (of time). 

Ont opuméss mpémse Bacr. 

IIpotast, uporasy (move- 


ment), 
Ogd melt updteBs Benpisress. 
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Against, opposite, 


He lives opposite our house. 


On the contrary. 
For the sake of, 


He serves for honour’s sake. 
He did it for your sake. 
Therefore, on that account. 
For God’s sake, 


Hanpornep,  aacynporuss, 


(rest). 
Onb KuBeTS HanpoTusBs (or Hacypo- 
THBD) Hac. 
Hanpotuss. 


Pan. 


Oat caymiit pain yécra. 
Ont cybiarbd $70 pin Bact. 
Yerd paag, cero paju. 
Bora pau. 


Oss. 2.—fjaa is generally used instead of pau: the 
latter, if used, is usually placed after the noun 


Above, in addition to, 
Besides, 


This is above his understanding. 
He bought for him two books be- 
sides. | 


To the middle, among, 


He steered the ship amidst reefs. 


The monument is erected in the 
middle of the square. 
In broad day. 


From, since, about, 


From this place up to that place 
they measured the distance. 

He was absent from the Ist of May 
to the 5th of June. 


We worked from morning tillevening. 


It was raining from five till six. 


Caepxs. 


9To caépxs er6 nonitia. 
Ou RyNHAb eMY CBepxB TOTO a Abt 
RBUTE. 


Tlocpejit, (movement). 
Cpeau, (rest). 


Ont oposess Kopd61b oocpeal nos. 
BOAULIXD Kawnell, 

TIAMATHARS DOCTaBIenb cpeyy uid. 
ain. 

Docpeat Gtraro ana. 


Ct, CO. 


Ct Sroro mécta no To MbCTO on BL- 
MbBpaas pasctonnie. 

Ond Obb Bb OTAYIKE cb népsaro 
Maa no gAtoe lwuna. 

Mul padotasa cb yTp ao BCdepa. 

Aowas mérb cb nATarO AO wectaro 
qaca. 
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He took the book from the table, 

He took the hat off his head, 

He changed his seat. 

The boat rolled from side to side. 

From day to day and from hour to 
hour we expected him, 

On Tuesday night. 

Between the Ist and 2nd day of the 
month. 

He died of grief. 

He did it with my consent. 

His estate was sold by auction. | 

If 1 may be allowed to say. 

They lost their way. 

He went out. 

On all sides. 

He knocked me down. 

Since then we saw him no more. 


Ont B3aib EAMTY CO CT014, 

Ont CHAS Cb TOIOB MAAN. 

Oat nepecbit co ctyia Ha CTYy1B. 

A6aka Bavasach cb OORY HS 60K. 

Co ana a4 AcHb B CB Facy Ha Fach 
MH erd OMB LIE. 

Bb HOS CO BTOpHNKa Ba cpesy. 

Ce népsaro ga BTopde Iscl6. 


Oas Fueps cb ropa. 

Ont cattais to cb moeré coradcis. 

Hutuie eré npdjano cb MOsOTRA. 

Ct no3B01énia CRagatb. 

Ont cOm4nch CB DyTE. 

Ont ymdéat co ABopa. 

Co BcbxB CTOPOnt. 

Ont cOni% MenA Cb BOF. 

Cb TSXD DOPh MW erd O6ube yme Fe 
BO AGIH, 


Oss. 2.—Cs governs also the accusative and the instr. 


At, near, beside, by, 
He lives at his father’s. 
She has white hands, 
Our house lies by the river. 
He sits by the window. 
I waited for him at the door, 
His field lies quite close to the 
forest. 


y. 


Ont mupéts y orn’. 

Pyro y Hed Obi. 

Hat AMD CTOuTS y PBR. 
Ont caguTD y oad. 

A ome sda eré y asepéd. 
H6ae eré y cémaro aca. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DaTIve. 


To, towards, for, 


He came to me. 

We touched the shore. 

We arrived there towards evening, 
He went to mass. 

‘The enemies met face to face. 
Love of one’s native country. 


Kt, KO. 


Ont npamdéat Ko unt. 

Mil OpHBAIHIN RD OCpery. 

Mur npitxaaa ty 44 KB Berepy. 
Ond nods. Ko o6kus. 

Bparii comatich 4uQ6ND KB aany. 
Aw60Bb ED oTdéyectBy. 
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He is invited to dinner. 
He sought a pretext for a quarrel. 


I was going towards the palace. 
This becomes her, 
On, upon, over,) 
At, for, 
We took a walk in the fields. 
He tapped me on the shoulder. 
I wandered about in the world. 
The soldiers fired at the besiegers, 
How much is it a pound ? 
One shilling a pound. 
We were there in the morning. 
They selected the apples for their 
size, and the handkerchiefs for 
their quality. 
He acted in this affair conscien- 
tiously. 
He is the first in his class for good 
behaviour. 

He is the oldest in years and the 
highest in rank of all here. 
They dress according to the fashion. 

He counted on his fingers. 

We used to live there for weeks at 
a time. 

I was travelling by land and he by 
sea, 

The post arrives every Tuesday. 

He is clad in summer attire. 

They are walking two by two. 

He serves in the artillery. 

According to my opinion. 


Ont upnrsanldad KB OOB Ly. 
Ontb acKAIB opesidra KB ccOps, 
Al meat Ko ABopuy. 

910 el KB Any. 


Ilo. 


Mal rysdia 06 1030. 

Ons notpeadis Mend D0 n41ety. 

Al cTpanctBosarb a6 cBtry. 

CosAdtel CTPBidig 00 cam {Aun 


; Ilo GMb 3a oynTh ? 


Do wusannry 8a oynts, 

Mil Obl Tab DOyTpY. 

Ond su6npdsa A610KH m0 BeaMdunt, 
@ D4atku 00 AoopoTs. 


Ont Bb Stowe AbIS mOCTynHAs 10 
coptcia. 

Ont Bb Raacch o¢psyit po noBesé 
Hid. 

Ont 3itch crépmit 00 16TaNb B 0 
qHHy. 

Ong osbpinma m0 M6x8. 

Ond CINTAIS 00 Danan. 

Mul KHIH TaMb 00 HeAbIAND. 


A éxarb 00 cyx6my nyt, a ont 26 
NOpN. 

déyta npaxdjnts 00 BTOpHARAaMt. 

Ont ogbpdetca 00 abtHeMy. 

Oud BAYT 06 ABA Bb PAAt. 

Oud cay Mars 0 apTassepin. 

Ho woemy mabain. 


Oss. 3.—TIIo governs also the accusative and the pres 


positional cases. 


Contrary, against, 
In spite of, 


He acted against common sense. 


H 8 


Bomnpern. 


Ont noctyoHsb BODpeRM 3,1pisouy 
CMBICIY. 
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He did it against all sense of Ont 3Atiarb STo BONpeR OPAIN AMS. 


decency. 
He married contrary to his father’s Ou meniica BonpeRd meLanin cBoerd 
wishes, oTua 


Hpnaamare, I. 1. 


To receive, to take, ; 
IIpnnats, I. 6. 


We used to receive him. Mul opnunm4in erd. 

He has taken the medicine, Oud Opinas ABKAPCTBO. 
To fortify, Vepboaits, p. a. ykphatirs. 
To protect, SaAMMINATh, Pp. @. SALLUTHTB. 


Impassable, nempotosuuniii. 
A forester, atbcnigill. 
Truthfulness, AOCTOBBpuocts. 


Impregnable, nenpucty niu. 
Naval, MopcKoli, @40TCKiL. 
A vanipart, Bat’b. 





EXxeErcisE CX XIV. 


Is it far from here to the frontier?—About fifty miles. 
From what do you conclude that he is lazy ?—From the 
tuct that he learns his lesson only by (#34) compulsion. 
For whom are these illuminations being prepared ?—For 
the new governor of the town.— Does he drink wine ?—He 
drinks nothing except water—When did you arrive here ? 
I came here before spring and will stay here till next 
spring.—Has the enemy much of an army ?—He has from 
ten to twelve thousand men.—Against whom have you 
fought ?—I fought against the Hunganians in the year 1849, 
When going to the war did you pass by our village ?—I do 
not recollect it now, but as your village hes near the river 
along which our regiment went, it is probable that we did 
pass it.—The letter sent from my brother to his friend did 
not reach him.—What did he get ill from ?—He got ill 
from trouble-—Take a seat near me, and I will take a pen 
and write you a prescription for fever.—Do not, however. 
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take this medicine after dinner, and to-morrow during the 
morning, if you are not better, come to me again.—Is this 
town well fortified ?—On all sides it is defended by im- 
preenable batteries and ramparts, and, besides that, on one 
side it is protected by lofty mountains impassable for troops. 
Up to which day of the month will you be in town ?—From 
the second to the tenth.—The bird flew from the cage to 
the table—Will your sons return soon ?—We expect them 
every hour.—At what time are you going out ?—About 
nine, or at twenty minutes to two.—Since what o’clock 
have you been waiting for him ?—I have been waiting for 
him since half-past eight.—He was waiting for you from 
three to five o’clock. 


Exercise CX XY. 


To whom did he apply ?—He applied to his chief —Which 
of these two roads leads to the forester’s house ?—When 
you come to the nearest village, turn to the right and go 
straight up to the river; there, after crossing the bridge, you 
will see on a hillock the forester’s house; so you cannot now 
lose your way.—While taking a walk in the ficlds and 
enjoying the pleasant evening air we came to a little house 
lying (croitb) at the foot of the hill—Is it true that the 
rich banker is going to marry the daughter of a naval 
officer ?—There is such a rumour in town, but I could not 
answer for its truthfulness.—From which battery did the 
enemy fire at your troops ?—He fired at us from his ships, 
in spite of their heavy (ciabablii) rolling from side to side. 
Did he act according to your orders ?—No, he acted con- 
trary to my orders.—How are you going abroad ?—I"rom 
here to town we are going by rail, and thence by sea.—Docs 
he go to church every Sunday ?—He goes to church not 
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only on Sunday, but on week days.—At how much per 
foot do you buy this mahogany ?—At two shillings and 
threepence per foot.—In what order did the soldiers march ? 


They marched six in a row. 


SIXTY-SECOND LESSON. 


Illecrhyecits Bropoa Ypons. 


Prepositions GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Into, 1n, to, at, 


He went into the garden. 

I am going to Vienna. 

3 came on Monday in the afternoon, 
and he came at one in the after- 
noon. 

We came in time, 

His house is a two storied ona 

I will write this in one hour. 

He tore the handkerchief to pieces. 

We believe in God. 

To louk through spectacles. 

He set out on a journey. 

To speak through the nose, 

To play at cards. 

To give a deposit. 

To agree thoroughly. 

To paint black. 

He put his head out of his window. 

A seat in the theatre at two roubles. 

It is seven times as high. 

To sell at a loss, 

I translated word for word. 

His sister resembles her father. 


Bs, BO (movement). 


Ox} nOm6st Bb Cag. 

Al é1y BB Bbay. 

A-npitxas> Bb NOReABIBEARS Bb OGu- 
Aeub, & OB Bb Fach nO n0- | 
AyYAng. 

Ww opumat BL népy. 

Er6 A0Mb Bb Aba oTAma. 

@ panamy S10 ab Iacb. 

OBS 8320pB41% DJaTOES Bb KYCRE. 

Mu Bépyems Bb Bora. 

CuotpStp Bb oFKH. 

Oats oycTHuca Bb AOPOry. 

Tosopits BB HOCh. 

Mrpatb Bb K4pTH. 

Aatb Bb 8a{aTOK. 

Mats AYA Bb AYO. 

Kpacats Bb YépHyw KpAcKy. 

On®d BEICyHY4B rdésoBy Bb ORNS. 

Mécro Bb TeATpS Bb aba pyGas. 

9T0 BB CeMb paz BRIM. 

Tposath Bb yORITOKS. 

fl wepescat Ci6B0 Bb C1680. 

Er6 cectp4 Bb oTQ4. 
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He is in love with her. 

A room six yards long. 

A battalion a thousand men strong. 

{n one jump. 

In time of peace. 

He died a year afterwards to the 
very day. 

The windows look into the garden, 

He looked out of the window. 

Once a week. 

Twice a year. 

He fired at him. 

A bastalion is drawn up in line. 

A book folio size, 

He puts me down as nothing at all. 


Ont B16128 BD Hee. 

K6maata 418860 BD WICCTS APAOBe 
Bataiboas Bb THCATY TeAOBSE. 

Bd OAHAD DPN ROR. 

Bo spéma mipa. 

Oat YMepd road cHycTé AeHb Bb ACHE 


Oxna BHXOAaTS BS Cals. 

Ons CNOTPEID BL ORAS. 

Past Bb HOA ‘ID. 

Asa pasa Bb ros 

Ont BiicTphinit Bs Herd. 
Bataiboas DOcTpoeu>d Eb znAlD. 
Kaira 8b 4HCTB. 

Ont mend BH BO 4TO He CTSBHTS. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns designating state or rank of a person, 
when preceded by 82, are put in the plural, and being in 
this case treated as collective nouns take the inflexion of 


the nominative, as: 


He is promoted to the rank of major. 
He took her for a wife. 

They elected him as their chief. 
He enlisted for a soldier. 


Behind, beyond, for, 


He went out of the gate. 

We are going abroad. 

He took her by the hand. 

He always espouses the cause of the 
innocent. 

He took vengeance on him for the 
offence. 

I live three miles off. 

This took place an hour ago—a week 


ago. 


Ont mponssegéas Bs walOpH. 

Ont B3alb e& ce6b BB REAL. 

Ona Bi6pasn erd ce6’ 8 HaTabeAkR 
Oad 3anucalica Bb COLAATHL 


3a (movement), 


Oat siinest 3a Bopéta, 

Mul $4ew> 8a rpaadny. 

Ont B3ait eré 34 pyry. 

Oat peerga sactynSetca 3a feBiige 
Haro. 

Ont euy oToMcTLS 3a O6#Ay. 


fl masy 94 TDA Mian. 
Sto caysHsoch 88 yacs acpers cous, 
34 neath, 
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He paid him twopence for a pound 
of flour. 

I bought a pound of flour for two- 
pence. 

He is turned forty. 

They began dinner. 

He grasped the hilt of his sword, 

She got married to him. 

He made proposals of marriage to 
her. 

Let us go out of town. 

They mistook him for me, 


On, upon, 


He sat down on a chair. 

I turned to the east. 

He went into the field. 

I went down on my knees. 

I looked at him. 

[ shall go to Paris vid Calais. 

He entrusted me with a commission. 

On the following day. 

In future. 

I purchased ten roubles worth of 
cloth. 

He is on a year’s leave of absence. 

To go to work, to war. 

Give me some money for tobacco. 

He divided it into three parts. 

Your coat is longer than mine by a 
foot. 

Pray partake of this. 

He bought it for ready money. 

I sued him. 

It came into his mind. 

At length, at last. 

At last I have finished, 

He ran to help him. 

He gave him some money for drink. 


Oat sansaTiss 3a @yHTh MYKE ABA 
néuca. 
A KyOMIb OYuTR MYKY 3a JBa o¢Hca. 


Euy ymé 34 copord Abr 
Out cia 3a croa. 

Oud xeatiiica 3a wiry. 
Ou’ Bunda 34 NyHB 3a Berd. 
Out cBataetca 3a Hee. 


4 0 
Dotiews 3a ropolt. 
Ei6 opiiuasa 3a Meud. 


Ha (movement). 


Oat cBib Ra CTY4B. 

A O6pati.ica Ba BOCTORB. 

Ont nomad ni note. 

A cTatd na KOIbNB. 

Al cMOTphib fa nerd, 

A nobyjy Bb Tapia na Kasé. 

On>d 803100115 HA Berd mopy a¢gie 
Ha Apyroit gen. 

Ha Gyaymyee BpCua. 

A KYOMIb CyKHa Ha JccaTB pyoacit, 


Ont ornyment na rots. 

HATH pa pa6éty, na poiiny. 

Aah mab xéuert va tTabant. 

Ont pa3zatiiss Sto na Tha victeA. 

Baulb Clopty Kb a oyTS AWHHUbe MO~ 
ero. 

Kymaiite 4a 3,0ponbe ! 

Oud RY MiWIb Ha BatgdablaA ACOBre. 

A opociiab Ba werd, 

Evy opuui46 ga yMb 

Haron¢gt. 

Ha cusy A ORGa UBS. 

Out npubtxib Kb BeMy Ha OdNOM 

Out Aasb eMy Ba BOAKY. 


Bes Pera — Oe 
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Ons. 2.—Ha governs also the prepositional. 


Against, 

He struck the table with his fist. 

He leant against the wall. 

We are separated by a party-wall. 

She was walking arm-in-arm with 
her betrothed. 

Now it is daylight at six o’clock, 
and last month at that hour we 
got up by candle-light. 

We makes a bet. 


O, 068, 060. 


Oat yAapHab KyAakOMd 06 CTOIB. 

Ont onepca 063 cTbny. 

A KUBY Cb HUMD OOD CTEny. 

Oua tia 66> Pyky Cb CBOUMS RenH- 
XOMB. 

Tcenépb Bb Mectb IacdBb yRE cBbTIO, 
@ Bb UPOULAONb MbCAUS OOb Sty 
HOpy MbI BCTABAIH OPH CBLIAX>d. 

Ont 6béTca 06b 3akKIa34. 


Orns. 8.—O governs also the prepositional case. 


Under, beneath, below, 


In answer to the question : 


Ilo4t (movement). 


a. WHITHER? 


He took shelter under the roof. 
He threw the book under the table. 
They descended the hill at a walk- 


On>d yRpbiaca 1045 KpPOBAt. 
Out Opdcuad KATY 00.b CTO.1d. 
Ono mak 064) ropy mMaront. 


ing pace, 
The enemy drew near to the for- Henpidtess MOACTYOUIS DOAb EDPb- 
tress. OCT. 
6. WuEN? 


He arrived about morning. 
He will set off about autumn. 


Ont npitxars 013 YTpo. 
Oud BLIbJeTh 004 SceHb. 


c. How mucu? 


He is getting on to forty. 


Emy 064% COpORS A6TS. 


Oss. 4.—Ilo1b when implying rest governs the instr. 


Up to, on, 


He went into the water up to his 
knee:. 


IIo. 


Oud soméss BB BOY MO KOIbA. 
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I measured up to this point. 

Each one received a rouble. 

They live on the other side of the 
river. 

He is standing on my right. 


About, 


He is about my size. 
A grain as small as a pin’s head. 
I stayed there for about a week. 


Of, about, 


He spoke aside. 
He spoke of you, 


_ Through, 

The water sinks through the paper. 

The light comes through the glass 
door. 

The grass is seen through the fence. 

Through, by, 

He rode across the field and I went 
over the bridge. 

He jumped across the ditch. 

I will eome in an hour’s time. 

We advertised it in the papers. 

I sent it by a servant. 

In a hundred years from to-day. 


To tuck up, to turn up, 
To make an offer, to ask in 
marriage, 


To rush after, 


To take a situation, 


To mend. 


Al orwtpnit 00 $70 wbcro. 
Kanqul coayyssat 00 py6anb. 
Ond xmByTS OO Ty cTOpony pts 


O8t cTouTS m0 mpaByw pyRy. 


Cn. 


Ont pdctows cb wend. 
Sepnd cb 6ysaBounyw ros6BEy. 
A 0pdOws> Taw> cb Bex bID. 


IIpo (used instead of gus, 


for or 0, 06, about). 
Oxt rosopuas opo ceba. 
Oat roBopait Opo Bach. 
Cxo3b. 


Boi apoterSers CKBO3b GyMary. 

CabT> DPOHBRAeTS CRBO3b CTERAMBYD 
Abepb. 

S3ésenb BAUS CRBO3b 8abdpb. 


Ypess, sépess. 

Out Sxarp aépest néie, a a Yépess 
MOCTS. 

Ont nepenpiirayas Vépe3> poss. 

A opaay sépe3> wach. 

Mul oGbaBHAR 3pest rasCTBE. 

A nocsaub aépess cryry. 

WYépesb CTO ABTS OTS Ceré Aaa. 


SacyIMBath, Pp. a 3aCyaHTB. 
Csatateca 3a, with the 
ocpatatsca, p. J ace. 
bpocarsca 3a, with the 
bpdocuteca, p. im; instr. 
Tlanmmatsca, p. a. BanaTLCS. 


TaouTS, p. a, nOWEATD 
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To erect. Coopy mATb, p. a. COOpy RUT. 

To give leave of absence. Otnyceatb, p. a OTOyCTHTE. 

To tear. Apats, p. a. pasoAparb, 4301paTh. 

A range of mountains. Ilo rope. 

A great general. Cadpubili n01K0B6i{e0%. 
Unpleasantness, BenplaTnocts. An instructor, BactaBHAEb. 
Achest of drawers, KOMd,j- A ditch, post. 


Exercise CXXVI. 


Did he enter the room ?—He has been a long time in the 
room already.—Were there many guests there ?—There 
were about ten men.—Were they a long time in building 
this shed ?—They were about a week building it.—W hat 
have you torn your coat against?—Against a nail.—Take 
it to the tailor towards evening, but do not pay him for 
mending it, as he owes me about ten roubles.—On the 
right there was a river flowing, and on the left a range of 
mountains was seen.— What did he pay for the horse which 
he bought for his daughter ?—It cost him about £300. 
Does it match his other horse in size ?—It matches his 
other horse both in size and colour.—If you want to wash 
yourself turn up your sleeves to the elbow.—Have you been 
staying long in town !—Since the 5th November.—Has 
your brother made an offer to our neighbour’s daughter ?—I 
know that he is in love with her, but I cannot say whether 
he has made her an offer—What did they prize him for? 
For diligence.—Has the tailor been here ?—Yes, the tailor 
came here two hours ago.—Put the bracelet on the table. 
Tt is lying on the chest of drawers.— What price are these 
cigars ?—Threepence each.—Did he get leave of absence 
from scheol for a long time ?—For two days. 
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Exercise CXXVII. 


Is your brother tall ?—He is about my uncle’s size.— We 
have snow still lying in March, but in southern countries 
about this time the fields are covered with grass.—Where 
did this little dog rush to after the kitten?—He rushed 
after it under the table-—What is your uncle’s age ?—He 
is getting on to fifty —Whither did he throw the stone? 
He threw it into the water.— What did you hear about him ? 
I do not like to say of people that which I have not seen 
myself, but only heard.—These panes are so dirty that 
light can hardly come through (nponuKath) them.—After 
having crossed the bridge, they had to jump across a deep 
ditch.— In whose memory is this monument erected ?—In 
memory of the great general Koutousoff.—When will he 
be at your house?—In five days’ time.—Through whom 
did this unpleasantness arise (Bs1iita) ?—Through him. 
What are they doing ?—They are playing at cards.— Whom 
do you take as your instructor?—Your former teacher. 
Was he wounded ?—Yes, he was wounded in the leg, 
Whom do you take as your witness ?—I take you as my 
witness.— What is your brother doing now ?—He took a 
situation as clerk. 


SIXTY-THIRD LESSON. 
Ilecrsgecits tpériii Ypérs. 
Prepositions GovERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL 

Beyond, behind, 3a 


In answer to the question 


WHERE? 


The sea is beyond the hills, Mope 8a ropa. 
I stand behind the house. fl cTOW 3a AUMOM, 
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ON WHOSE ACCOUNT? 


The delay is caused by him alone. 
One hears nothing for the noise. 
Why did you not come ? 

Because it was impossible. 


3a BAWD OAUIIMS OCTandBRa. 

3a WyMOMD NGcrd He CALIMHO. 
3a IbMDB TH Ne Upnwess ? 

Sa TLMb ITO NCAb3H. 


AT wuat? 


He was sitting at his work. 
He was sitting at his meal. 


4 ¢ 
Ont caAtad 3a pa6dton. 
Oud cHALAD 3a CTO.1OMD. 


BEHIND OR AFTER, WHOM OR WHAT? 


Walk behind me. 
Shot after shot is heard. 
He went to find a doctor. 


Crvnfifite 3a Mao. 
CaLiuiend BLCTph.1b 3a BEICTPBIONS. 
Oud Dowésd 3a AOKTOPOM. 


For WHaT PuRPOSE? (used instead of J1a). 


Why are you here? 
Ou my own business. 


Over, on, upon, 


The bird hovers over her nest. 

I experienced it myself. 

The rock overhangs the water. 

He gets the upper hand of him. 

We laughed at him. 

They gained a victory over the 
enemy. 


Under, underneath, 


The bird built her nest beneath the 
roof. 

The dog is lying under the table. 

He is known by the name of Smith. 

He stood at the foot of the hill. 

She was under his protection. 


3a ISM ThI 3A BCH. 
Sa CBOUMD AbioMb. 


Tlaan. 


Iitina aetiers wags rat3iOws. 

Al ucnbitia Sto nase cobb. 

Ckasa Buictapnaach Hast BOAO. 

Ont GepéTs BepXd HaJb BHM. 

Mahl CMBALUCh HAA BOND. 

Ou osepasa n06b4y Bagh Benpla- 
TCACM be 


Wo4t (implying rest). 


tiga cens4 rub316 00,.b Kptimedt. 


Co6ina sents 104% CTOIOMS. 

Oat aapictreus noah uuciens UIuita, 
On?’ CTOHAD 10,1 Topol. 

Ona 6b1a4 vogs erdé 3uusiton. 
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In front of, before. 


There is a garden before the house. 
IIe stood in front of me. 
He has the preference over him. 


He woke up before daylight. 


Between, among, amidst, 


He is sitting between us, 

The difference between good and 
evil. 

Among plants some are medicinal 
and some pvisonous, 

During business hours he did not 
like talking. 

In the meantime. 

Whilst. 


With, 


He rode with a guide and I without 
one. 

Come to us with your wife. 

He did it with our assistance. 

France borders on Germany, 

I congratulated him on his birth- 
day. 

I do not know him at all. 

I have no money by me, 

Yes, sir ; no, sir. 


IIpeat, wepexs, (implying 
rest). 


Hépest A6moMb naxO{uTca cays. 

Ont ct0#.1>b DperO MAO. 

Ont mwiers npemsyimectso mpess 
HEM. 

On? upocnyica upess pascrbroms. 

Mémjy, mMexb (implying 

rest). 


Out cnauts wémay RAYE. 
Pazamuie mémay J00pOms w B10Ms. 


Mémay pactcnlamm faxéjatca nbsc6~ 
HBA HB AAOBUTBIA. 

Mémay Ati0ws 00% He aK pasro- 
BapHBaTb. 

Mémay Thu. 

Mémay THM Rak 


Ct, (opposed to 6e3). 


Oas $xart ch npopomitum, aa 603% 
nposom taro. 

Hpitamiaiite Kb Haws CB RcHOw. 

Ons catiaat $10 cb Hawen névomBD 

@pangia rpandysrs cb repwaniel. 

@ no3ApaBass erd co AHEMS erd poz- 
acuia. 

fl erd Bopcéus Be 3Afun. 

Co uadw Aénert atrs. 

Aa-cb; HbrTs-Ch. 


PREPOSITION GOVERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL. 


In, at, 


I live in London. 
He is endowed with great capacities. 


Bt (implying rest). 


A owKRBY BB A6n10n8. 
Bb vem Goibuia coOCOGHOCTH. 
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He is in debt. 

He was caughtin the act of stealing. 

At the head of the army. 

He is invited. 

We were made fools of. 

He stood before ladies with his hat 
and gloves on. 

He wears spectacles, 

He came in the beginning of the 
year. 

What o’clock is it ? 

Just struck nine, 

Just upon two o'clock. 

Between twelve and one, 

He arrived in the early part of 
September. 

There will be a fine harvest this 
year. | 


On, upon, 


He is lying on a sofa upstairs. 

He has been at sea. 

There are stars in the heavens. 

I am in the service. 

The soldier is on sentry duty. 

We were in the open air. 

Last week. 

He saw a good many things in his 
lifetime. 


About, concerning, 


He spoke about me. 

He writes upon the war. 

A three-legged stool. 

He came about holiday-time. 


After, according~ 


On entering church. 
After the death of Alexander. 


Ond Bb AOATAXB. 

Oat noituait Bb BOpOBCTBB. 

Bo raapt Bolicra. 

Ont ndéasand Bb récta. 

MBI OCTAINCh Bb AYPakaxd. 

Oat cToést népert AaMaNe Bb IANS 
BBD DepyaTKaxd. 

Ont Bb OFKAX4. 

Oat upitxass Bb 8a9446 résa. 


Kotépufi act. 

Bp nawaaB gccatiil. 

Bropoti Bb acxd,8. 

Bb uépBome acy. 

Oud opibxarb Bb népsHxs uicsaxs 
centTAOpA. 

BB abiieunems roay O6Yaerb xopo- 
Dad KiTBa. 


Ha, (implying rest). 


Ons CHATS Ha Bepbxy na AuBAnS. 
Ont cay *KHI4 D4 Mopb. 

Ha né68 anb3qH. 

A waxomYcb Ha cay ROB. 

Cosjarb CTOHNTS Ba Tacax4. 

Mal 6b14H Ha BO3AYXB. 

Ha updo neatas. 

Ont Biybis Madroe Ha cooeNS BbEY. 


0. 


Ons rosopitss o60 wat. 

Oat niuers o Bolin’. 

Cryab 0 tTpéxt nOmKAaXt. 

Ont opitxass 0 npiajuBKaxt. 


Ilo. 


Ilo Bx648 BD O¢pBRoOBs. 
Do cméptu Aackcauspa. 
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The son inherited the estate from 
his father. 

She lamented her late husband. 

In my opinion. 

Near, in the time of, 

St. Petersburg lies near the mouth 
of the Neva. 

A parcel was sent with the letter. 

He is a servant of mine, 

This happened in my presence. 

In the reign of Alexander the 
Second the peasants were freed 
from serfdom. 

He was present at the taking of the 
fortress. 

He shudders at the bare idea of it. 

He is at his hour of death. 


To take shelter, 


To be exposed, 


To shudder, 


To establish, 
To view, 
To take a stroll, 


To reign, NAapeTBORATB. 

To labour, Tpy AlTbCa. 

The besieger, ocaai\uoimill. 
Want, netocTaTonS. 
Willingness, oxota. 

A dispatch, Aeucura. 

A medium, cpeqina. 

A table of contents, orsanrcite. 
Augustus, AprycTs. 

A consul, Koucy.1. 


Cuiat no orgs nacatjosars wutuie. 


Ona n4agata 00 cBOGMS MY HS. 
Tlo mus. 

IT pu. 

Terep6yprs upa ¥cTbt Hesw. 


Iipa naceys ornpieuena mockisKa. 

On>d opa wnt saxéemw. 

9T0 cAyui40Ce pA MIB, 

Ups Asexcanapt Bropémt ocso6or se 
BRI KpecTbane. 


Oa® 6u14% Opa B3ATia EpbuOcTH. 


Ont coiparietca OPH MEICAN O TONS. 
On mpi cucpra. 


Vpbipateca, p. a. yRpsITECA. 
Iloasepraétaca, ) govern the 
sui aiaacna dative. 
Cogsparatsca, p. a. cospor- 
HYTECA. 
Yupemaarth, p. a. yrpeants. 
Odo3pbaats, p. a. oGosphrs. 


Ii poxaauBaTbea 00, with the 
dat. 


To march, git. 

To be situated, saxogiitscs. 
The besieged, ocamj¢nunl. 
Superfluity, 13.1H#a1ecTBo. 
Experiment, 6anITb. 

A declaration, o6basicuie. 
A brink, gpait. 

A preface, apcincidésie. 
Tiberius, Ta6¢piit. 

Bernard, Bepaapst 


Fasces, opyjia Rapaéteabubla. 
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Exercise CX XVIII, 


Have you been out of town to-day ?—No, I could not go 
out on account of the rainm—Why did you not go ina 
coach then ?—Because coaches were not to be had.—Have 
you been sitting down along time at drawing ?—For about 
an hour.— What were they talking about at dinner ?—That 
after the despatch the declaration of war will follow.—Are 
the things vou sent for brought?—They will be brought in 
an hour.—IIold the umbrella over my head, because both 
my hands are occupied.— What are you labouring over? 
Iam making an experiment on this medicine—Do not 
stand on the brink of the precipice, or you will fall into it. 
With whom were you at his house.—With two friends. 
Where were you at the time it rained.—I took shelter under 
the porch.—On what pretext did he leave the room.—He 
left on the pretext that an organ was playing under the 
window.—W ere the bescigers standing a lone time close 
on to the town.—For about a month.—Where is your 
market situated ?—In the square in front of the church. 
Lictors were marching in front of the consul carrying the 
fasces.—W hat were you doing before dinner ?—I was taking 
a stroll in the town.—There is a medium between want and 
superfluity.— We are now hovering (naxoglitsca) between 
fear and hope.—With willingness and diligence one succeeds 
in everything; but without those qualities all efforts are 
useless.—Of what crime is he accused ?—He is accused of 


theft. 
Exercise CXXIX, 


Is it; true that you were walking in the garden without 
a hat and without boots ?—No, I was walking with my hat 
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and boots on.—In the beginning of winter it is still dark 
at half-past four in the morning, but in the beginning of 
summer daybreak begins soon after two.—Are horses sold 
here every day ?—No, only in the first days of each month. 
At the very idea of the danger to which his son was 
exposed he shuddered.—F rom what spot did you view the 
suburbs of the town ?—From the hill.— When did you 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard f—Last week.—lIs the fire- 
wood burning in the stove ?—Yes, but badly; one should 
put (mogsoikiith) some fresh dry wood on.—Who reigned 
after the death of Augustus ?—Tiberius.— For whom are you 
in mourning ?—For my parents.—lIs there a table of con- 
tents to the book ?—Yes, and there 1s also a preface.—How 
many legs has this stool ?—Three.—Did this happen before 
witnuesses.—No, without them,— When was the Senate first 
established in Russia ?—In the reign of Peter the Great. 
Are there any paintings (aiinooacb) on the walls and ceiling 
of that church ?—Yes, the walls and ceiling are painted by 
the celebrated French artist, Horace Vernet. 


—_—_—_ 


— 


SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON, 
Iectbaccits yersépteiii Ypors. 


Words which govern by means of prepositions may be 
divided into compound and simple words. 


A. Compound verbs, as also their derivatives, are ge- 
nerally followed by the same preposition as the one pre- 
fixed to them, provided that it 1s susceptible of being used 
separately. 
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Thus verbs with the prefix : 


Bs require 68 :’ 


BHecTii 63 40“, to bring into the house. 


Ao » 00: 0lTH 06 gomy, to go as far as the house. 
3a » 80: saliTH sd yro1b, to go round the corner. 
H38 99 «436: = BBGPaTb 135 MHOmectBa, to select from a quantity. 
Ha 9» RQ: &abxarb, xa Mess, to run ona shoal. 
Hades »» Rado: Hasgnpits xads Absoms, to superintend an affair. 
Ooms 9» Oms: OTOLTH Ooms cTo1a, to withdraw from a table. 
11008 —s yg_-—Ss OOS: +=MOAIOMUTE nods cyKn6, to lay under a cloth. 
Co »» CO:  coliTH cb ropHI, to descend a hill. 
Entry into the house is prohibited. BxoJb Bb AOU BaNpeMen. 


The superintendence of this matter Haj36pb najb STuMd DOpyIeRd MAB. 


is entrusted to me. 


The descent down the hill is very Cxogs cb rophl O4enb EPyTh 


steep. 


Compound verbs with inseparable prefixes, t.e. those 
which modify the meaning, require after them some sepa- 
rable preposition whose meaning is allied to that of the 
verbal prefix ; such are : 


H3s requires oms: 


Huss 
11008 


” 

b> ] 
Tepe 
pu 
po 
Pa3zs 


93 


99 
99 
9? 
99 
” 
99 
33 
) ] 
93 


Co 


KS ° 


cé: 


Na: 


H36{BHTD OTS Obi, to deliver from trouble. 
HBZseTbTS Cb BHCOTH, to fly down from a height. 
noAolitH Kb AGuy, to draw up to the house. 
NOAHATD Cb O6.1y, to lift from the floor. 

NOABATb Ha BO3AYX4, to lift up in the air. 


wepess: mepelitd aépe3s mocTs, to go over the bridge. 


npifitd Kb Ap¥ry, to come to a friend. 


ckeosb: mpolitH cKBo3b oréub, to pass through fire. 


Ha: 
no: 


_ paz4oMHTS Ha YacTH, to break to pieces. 
pa3Mbiatb DO yr14Mb, to place in the corners. 


B. Of the simple words governing by means of prepo- 
sitions the most important are : 


GovERNING THE GENITIVE. 


With a3t.—Adjectives in the superlative degree, nu- 
merals, as also the pronouns scakh, KAxAbIH, HHOM, MBOTIe, 


Il 
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BbKoTopsie, when they denote a number from which a se- 


lection is made: 


The most diligent of all pupils. 

The best of all. 

One of the two will go there. 

The second of them will be re- 
warded. 

Every one of us may be a hero. 


Many of them lost their lives. 
Sume of the listeners began to 
slumber. 


Hpasématsimi 3b yweuuRéss. 

AYIih B3b BCBIB. 

Oaund 83> ABYXD NOWAeTS TY Aa. 

Bropoh n3b aHXB OfseTh Barpaz- 
ACHD. 

Bedkifi #35 Hach MOmeTR OWITb re- 
podem. 

Mnorle 83% BAXD ANMBANCE BU308. 

Héxotopwe w3b caymatesed satpe- 
Mal. 


With orb.—Nouns designating protection against some- 


thing. 
A cloak for the rain. 
A shelter from a storm. 
A medicine for fever. 


Wuauyt oTh AOMAK 
Ipucréneme orb 6ypa. 
ABKApCTBO OTb ANXOP4AER. 


GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 


With xs.—Nouns and verbs denoting movement towards 


an object. 

I am going to him. 

He applied to me. 

This letter is to my father. 

He has a great propensity for music. 
He is appointed as secretary to him. 


Al way Kb Hemy. 

Ont oOpathica KO wat 

9TO DACbMG KB MOeEMY OTLY. 

¥ nerd Goubmaéa oxdta kb MY anew 

Oud nazHéceHt Eb BENY Bb CERpe- 
rapu. 


Nouns denoting some pleasing or unpleasing disposition 


of mind towards an object. 


Love and reverence towards parents. 
Hatred of lying. 


Aw6dap w D03Ténle RB porureiawS. 
HénaBucrb KO 2Ka. 


Ons. 1.—Verbs from which these nouns are derived govern 
the accusative without a preposition. 


To love and revere parents. 
Tu hate lying. 


Aw6iTs a DOIBTSTS posutesed. 
Hepasuatts 100. 
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GovERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With 3t.—The substantive sbpa, ‘faith,’ and its deri- 
vatives Bbposats, phpyiomii, pkposauie, when speaking of 
some spiritual object. 


Faith in Christ. Bbpa Bo Xpacré. 
I believe in one God the Father. Bbpyo Bo ejuuaro Bora Orné. 


With na.—Neuter verbs expressive of a movement of 
feeling or passion, as: ymosatb, ‘to trust ;’? merogoBatb, ‘ to 
be indignant ; ;? 3100cTBOBaTh, ‘to bear faaliea” ;? pontats, ‘ to 
murmur ; > cbrosats, ‘to lament ;’ and the common verbs— 
naxbatsca, ‘to hope ;’ mosaratsca, ‘to rely;’ mdaopatbca or 
AATEC, ‘to complain ;’ cepalitsca or rabpatscd, ‘to be 
angry; as also their derivatives. 


He murmurs at his fate, Ons pdamers Ha cyAboy. 
To murmur at one’s fate is afailing | POnors na cyab6y—y bub cadOnxt. 
of the weak-minded, 


He complains of you. Ont moiyeTca Ha Bac. 
The complaint about you is already $$ id1o6a ga Bac ymé ndjana 
delivered in. 


GOVERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL. 


With nagt.—Nouns and verbs denoting superiority, 
power or triumph : 


He has power over his subjects. Out axbers wracTs Bax chouME 164- 
AQnoBIME. 
He laughed at the stupid persons. Ont cubiaca HaXd FayORINE. 
He gained a brilliant victory over Oud Ofepxiup GuccTaMyO DO0ObAY 
the enemy.  ~Bagd BeupiATeseus, 


With ch.—All reciprocal verbs : 


They fought the enemy. Oust cpamfumcs cb Beuplatetews. 
We correspond with him. Mil DepeniichipaeMca Cb OHMS. 
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Words designating comparison or resemblance. 


IIc compared me to him. Oat cpasiiis Mend Ch OMB. 
‘Lhe resemblance to him was strike Cx6ACTBv Cb HEM GLO DOpashTelbBoO 
ing. 


GovERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL CASE. 


With 0.—Verbs expressing a mental act, communication 
of ideas, expression of feelings, as also their derivatives : 


I have heard of that. A CABIMAIb O TOWS. 
fa 
We read alout the war, Mal yuT4an 0 Boll 
She is anxious abuut her son, Ona Ge300KONTCA O CBOCND CHINE, 


lier grief for her son was excessive, § Bd nevaib 0 Chu Obd4 BeaBRA. 


To fizht a duel, Apatsca wa Ay3in, Ha noe- 
Aun. 
To fight with swords, Birrsca na mioarax. 


Oss. 2.—The preposition na when used after the re- 
ciprocal verbs 61iTbea, cpamatbca, Apateca, ‘ to fight,’ requires 
the name of the arm chosen for a duel to be put in the pre- 
positional plural. 


They fought a duel with pistols. Oni crphidsacb ba oNCTOSCTaXS. 
We fought with swords. Mul 6H4ucb Ba Windraxt 
While, so long as, Iona, nokyaa. 
Until, so long as, lloxa—ue. | 
While you are there I will finish Tlok4é Ba Oy AeTe Taw, 4 OK6BSyY pa- 
the work. Gory. 
I will not vo there until everything A ne noisy TY Ja, WOKS BCE Ne Oy JeTS 
is ready. POTHRO. 
Strike the iron while it is hot Kyit mcab30 0K’ ropagd, 
7 & 
. T . 
As if, that, DYE CYATO OMe. 
hakp Oy {T0, Kakb Gyato 611. 


They say he is ruined. TopopaTs OY ATO ON pasopHaca 
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I asi him, and he is as silent as if A cnopdmasawo eré, a oB% Most, 


he did not hear me. Eak® Oy ATO Obl Be CABIWUETS MeN. 
Have you heurd of his becuming a Citiuiaia Bb YTO OB DOWtuIca ? 
maniac ? 
Is it possible t ByAT0 Ou ? 
To arise. Tpoucxosuts, p. a. nponsoliTs. 
To let out. Bolg yckATb, p, & BHIOYCTHTb. 
To move from. Cxpuratb, p. a. CABANYTB. 
To be in a reverie. Mcutatb 0, with the prep. @. 
A poor-box. ALIHKD AIA OBAUNX 
Cattle breeding. Cxorosd3cTBO. 
Suitable. Upurdjupii. 
ExencisE CXXX. 


What are you building this shed for?—For (keeping) 
firewood.—Are these grounds suitable for cattle breeding ? 
No, the soil here is everywhere unfertile, but the lands over 
the river are capable of agriculturee-—Out of what did the 
quarrel arise ?—From his letting the goldfinch out of the 
cage.—Make (3baeKatb) all possible use of the talents with 
which nature has endowed you.—Of what are these beautiful 
flowers made ?—Of wax.—Of how many battalions is this 
regiment composed ?—Of three-—Where did you take 
shelter from the rain ?—Under a tree.—If you wish to get 
rid of your cold, and, what is more important, of the 
frequent visits of your doctor, do not go out of doors in 
damp weather.—Which of these two stones did he move 
from this spot ?—The one which is three paces from us. 
The journeymen returning from their work entered the 
church which stands by the river.—After turning round 
the corner, he came to a poor-box and dropped in a silver 
coin.—We have goods of Russian manufacture which are 
sold for English ones.—What was he angry with him for? 
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For not answering to him his question.—How long shall 
you wait ?—I shall wait till it is finished; I shall not go 
until everything is finished. 


Exercise CX X XI. 


Can you change me this note into small money ?—I have 
no small change myself.—Is this novel translated into 
English ?—No, it is translated only into French.—Whom 
does she resemble ?——-Her mother.—This kind nurse looks 
after the children and tends upon their sick mother.—Have 
they built a hay-loft over the shed ?—No, but in a short 
time they will build one.—Did you compare the translation 
with the original ?—Yes, and I find it very good.—On 
whom lies the responsibility for losses in (apa) the sale of 
goods P—All the fault lies on him.—Can he play the flute ? 
He can play different instruments.—In what language is 
this Bible written ?—In Hebrew.—What did you ask him 
about ?—I asked him what he is in a reverie about.— Have 
you picked up the pins from the floor?—I do not see 
a single pin on the floor.—Have you cut this pie into 
pieces ?—-Yes, I have cut it into four pieces.—lIs it true 
that your brother has killed the officer who offended your 
sister ?—My brother fought him a duel with pistols, but 
he did not kill him, he only wounded him in the arm. 





SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
Ilectbgecits oath Ypors. 


Position or Worps.—(Pa3mbuyénie Caoss). 
_ Among modern languages the Russian 1s conspicuous for 
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its clearness and simplicity. Although it possess by means 
of its inflexions great facilities for inversion and trans- 
position, it has totally discarded the rhetorical contrivances _ 
of the ancients. Its periods, however long, are never in- 
volved, and the sequence of the different parts of speech is 
at once direct and logical. This result, however, is attended 
without any rigid or inelastic formality. 


Its flexibility is shown by the following examples, in 
which the meaning is in no wise affected by transposition : 


A pa3srosApasait Cb BBMB O er6 Ab I conversed with him about his 
4axb. affairs. 


This may be rendered also: 


Pa3zroBpapHBaib A Cb BEND O CTO ABIAX4. 
Cb HAMS A PasroBapuBass O ero AbIAXB. 
O xbiaxb ero A Cb HEMB PasroBapuBatt. 
_ Cb sums 0 Ab1axd ero pazroBapHBatt A. 


The natural order of words in an affirmative or negative 
proposition is as follows: 


The first place is occupied by the subject (nogsemAmee) 
and its adjuncts, if any, and the second by the predicate 
(ckasyemoe) followed by its adjuncts, if any. 

Bors corsopiiit Mipt BB mecTb Ane, | God created the world in six days, 


H 4Yel0BbKa 00 GOpaszy cBoeMy and man after his own image. 
pDoAodiw. 


Oss. 1.—The predicate or even a subordinate word may 
take the first place for the sake of emphasis. 


BAB A BIepa Bb TeATpS. I was in the theatre yesterday. 
Bo @p4agis a Ona. I have been to France. 


Oss. 2.—The subject is placed after the predicate and at 
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the end of a clause when it is desired to give to the subject 
a greater prominence. 
Bc& 910 MBI BASHMD COTBOPHAD Bor 3. God created all we behold. 


Adjectives employed as epithets precede the noun : 


Opsaémawi ywendxb wraecrs nouéz- §§ The diligent scholar reads usefal 
BWA KHHPe. books. 


Adjectives employed as attributes or as surnames follow 
the noun: 


9To (ecTb) AIO A66poe. This is a good act. 
Er6é cqHTawTh Ge1onbKOMS Gaaro- He is considered to be a sensible 
MEICISZ IMB man. 


The apposition follows the substantive to which it refers : 


Ké610ch Poadccrt#, osha wap ceva The Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
SYACCh CBBTa, OhLUIb BLLUETE 83> seven wonders of the world, 
6poa3ul. was made of bronze. 


The adverb precedes the verb; the complement follows 
the word to which it refers; words of circumstance follow 
those which determine them: 


H ymatimif yesosbaa we Bcera& | Even the most sagacious do not 
BUIHTh BALXOAS B8b BaTPYA- always see an escape from dif- 
Hégifi. | ficulties, 


When two or more determinative words come together, 
first the determinative, then the demonstrative pronoun, and 
lastly the numeral or adjective precede the substantive. 


Bes éta uépsia MicT4 yxé ad- All these first seats are already 
HATHI. taken. 


Demonstrative, possessive, indefinite and definite pro- 
nouns precede the substantive. 


Sta ratra mod. This book is mine. 
Mott Gpars sgopéss. My brother is well. 
Kak6i-To Z0M} ropeaTh Some house is on fire. 


Bech 40M3 ropaTh. The whole house is on fire, 
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Subordinate clauses follow those on which they depend 
either in the way of meaning or syntactical connexion : 


Cxama Opfry, yo s4stpa 6fayrs ré- Tell my brother that teemoneewe 


CTH, KOTOPNXS HY RHO xopomd there will be guests who must 
Upanars, écia 08% He x64eTS be well received, if he wishes 
DPOCibiTh HeBBAIBBLIN'. not to pass for an uncivil man. 


The relative pronouns koTOpblii or Koi, ‘ who, which,’ in 
the genitive precede the substantive of the subordinate 
clause when the former is without a preposition : 


Yesopset, KOTOPAro ClOBAND MOR~ A man whose words one may be- 


HO BSPaTb. lieve. 
Kura, KoéH cogepmasie sanm6ontr- A book whose contents are interest- 
80. ing. 


Oss, 3.—In the same instance, however, the substantive 
with a preposition precedes the relative pronoun : 


Ld ° 
Yesosbet, Ha CIOBL KOTOPArO MBI A man on whose words we may 


MOKEMD DOLOMUTECA. rely. 
Crpasé, 5b opesbiaxt KOTO POH MBI A country in whose limits we 
MABE dwell. 


In interrogative sentences the order varies somewhat from 
the English, inasmuch as the word which conveys the pur- 
port of the question takes the first place : 


Cs Gpirom’s 48 BH rosopiaa? Have you spoken to the brother f 

Htrs, cb cectpdi. No, to the sister. 

He cam JH MW BHHOBATH Bb Hi- Have we not ourselves to blame for 
WAXb Hecwactiaxt ? our misfortunes ! 


Oss. 4.—Interrogative sentences expressing participation 
commence with the conjunction a. 


H 08% TaMb 613? Was he there too ? 
H ram OnB 613? Was he also there ? 
H TO OB sHaeTh? Does he know even that ? 


Ons, 5.—In asking a question, when one is convinced of 
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the contrary of the fact implied, the sentence begins with 
the interrogative adverb pa3sb : 


Can man go through life without 
sorrow 


Pisses mOmerb yesosbes mposectih 
BClO KuBub 63 répa t 


Oxzs. 6.—To express doubt the sentence begins with the 
interrogative adverb HeymeiH, YiKeIH. 
Do you not yet eee that you cannot 


Hey ®ein emé ne BHARTe, STO BH 
He MOmeTe 3aCTABETh Hach Bh 
PUT TaKOH CRASKS 


make us believe such stories. 


A question may be expressed by a mere stress of the 
voice on a particular word, without any interrogative par- 


ticle: 


Bur pyeps pasttiva crarAnt t 
Bu Byeps pas6H4H CTARAAt ? 


Did you break the glass yesterday ? 


Did you break the glass yesterday 2 


Ors. 7.—When the interrogative clause follows an 
affirmative one, the particle am is retained : 


fl meadio snatb, Obld> 4H OBS TaN f 


I want to know whether he was 
there ? 


Oss. 8.—When it is sought to draw attention to the 
purticular thing requiring an answer, the interrogative 
word is placed after the circumstantial clause. 


31 MAOrAXd KYNACHHBIXS AMD RABI, 
ROTOPYW OHS DOAapHAd emy ? 

Bb mu3ne CKO4bRO BH YCORIA Bile 
CTPOUTh BO3AYUIABIXS B8iMKOBb 
HpcmiAe, ACRCI BL OROR TATE IB 
HO DoceAHAHC BD ALIRSUNell BG 
mel ckpownoli o6cTanéaKh ? 


To forebode, to foretell, 


Is the owl a bird of good omen ¢ 
No, it is of ill omen. 


Which book did he give him of the 
many he hought ? 

How many castles in the air have 
you had time to make in your 
lifetime, before you finally set- 
tled down in your present 
humble position 3 


Ti peas! mars. 
Xopémaa an opeasbcrnnna cows t 
Htrb, ond Aypuaa opegrhcraaga 
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To use bad words, Bpawirtsca, p. a. 000paHitsca. 
To come to blows, Toapatses, p. a. 
To separate, n. v., Pacxojitsen, p. a. pasoiititce. 
To be wroth with—. Beith Bb cepAnaxs wa, with 
the acc. 
To dress (wounds), Hepenasbisath, p. a. nepeBasath 
To rejoin (in speaking). Bospamath, p. a. BO3pA3iITb. 
To argue, cn6pats. To pass through, mpoxoAlts. 
Superstitious, cyestpanit, Bruised, a36uTuit. 
A cuckovu, BYRYUIKa. Simpleton, npoctéKt. 


ExercisE CX XXII. 


One fine morning two peasants, John and Peter, were 
out walking together, and, while passing throurh a wood, 
heard the cry of a cuckoo for the first time. “The cuckoo 
is a bird of good omen,” said the superstitious John. “ Her 
cry foretells something lucky for me; at least a purse full 
of money.” —“ And why to thee?” rejoined Peter, who was 
not wiser than John. “I do not know why the cuckoo 
should foretel. luck to thee alone. I am somewhat older and 
a better man than thou art, and I am sure her ery will bring 
me luck.” Instead of enjoying the beauties of the morning 
they began to argue, and then to use bad words. After 
some quarrelling they came to blows, and at leneth the two 
friends separated, both very much bruised and wroth with 
each other. On the following day they met at the doctor’s, 
and whilst he dressed their wounds, they recounted to him 
how the quarrel arose (npon30itd4), and asked him for whose 
benefit the cuckoo really had cried. The doctor laughed and 
said: “Shecried for the benefit of neither of you, you simple- 
tons, but for mine, because you have come to me to be treated, 
and will have to pay me for my treatment and medicine.” 
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SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


Ilectayecith mectoi Ypors. 


Position or Worps (Continued). 


In an imperative clause the first place is occupied by the 
verb, followed by the complement and its adjuncts. 


Yutilite kndry, KoTépyw Bw ceré4ga Read the book which you bought. 
RY OHIG. 


Ons. 1.—The personal pronoun precedes the verb in the 
imperative only for the sake of pointing out contrast or 
opposition. 


Bal octasilitech sAbcb, a a oOhAY You remain here, and I will go 
Aout. home. 


Oxns. 2.—The personal pronoun or the subject follows 
the verb when the imperative is employed instead of the 
potential or subjunctive mood. 


Catsati Sto a, Bc Wa Mend HanasyTS. Were I to do this, everybody would 
attack me. 


When the imperative is formed by means of the con- 
junctions nyctb or myckai, ‘let,’ the subject may be placed 
between nyctb and the verb. 


fyctTb 41018 FOBOpATS. Let them speak, 
Hyceaii ont npdcurs. Let him ask. 


Oss. 3.—But the conjunction Aa is never separated from 
the verb in the imperative. 


Aa Oy AeTb CBSTB. Let there be light ! 
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The auxiliary 6tiTb and ctatb, usually placed before ad- 
jectives, participles or the infinitive, come after them when 
to the compound verb an adverb, conjunction or other ad- 


junct is added. 


A Oy Ay rotéen 

Al ctany pa6dtars. 
Crépo rotésh Oy AY. 
Crépo pabdtats crany. 


I shall be ready. 

I shall begin to work. 

I shall be ready soon. 

I shall soon begin to work. 


The conjunction 61, by means of which the potential 
mood is formed, is placed immediately after the word to 
which it refers, but the conjunctions me, 48, TaKH, TO are 
generally inserted between 651 and the word preceding it. 


Onb me Obl cABIAIt §To 
Oab TO Obl CABALIB. 
Euy Taki OW oOCAymaTEca. 


Cgtiaip 40 68 ob? 
Toué3uo 48 Ob! Ob140 ¢ 


He, however, would do it. 

He would do it himself. 

He ought to have obeyed neverthe- 
I 4 

Would he do ? 

Would it be useful f 


The following extract will serve to illustrate the fore- 


going rules. 


Bb autepatypb Ramsaro napdja ecTb 
cBow BeduKie 4010. 

Kamau naposb Cb ropsOcTbw YRAshl~ 
BaeTh Ha HeMHOrAKd H3IOPAnHe- 
KOBE Bb OOMIEM RPYFy CBOUXD 
antTepaTy pAbIxt Atatesell, a Ha- 
SLIBAcTS HXb BCAHEHMH NOTONY, 
STO OHI CTOATS BEIM BCeré OKPy- 
mAwMaro BX, DOTOMY, ITO AXD 
AbATeIHOCTL HE YRIAABIBQCTCA Bb 
Tb Y3kia paMke, KOTOpLA C4y- 
MATS CCTECTBEHHOI Tpannueldd 448 
AbatTesboHOCTA HX COBpPCNCUHE~ 
KOBD B cobpatilf. 


There are great men in the literature 
of every nation. 

Each with pride points to a chosen 
few in the whole circle of literary 
workers, and calls them great 
because they stand higher than 
all that surround them, for the 
reason that their activity is not 
cramped within those narrow 
frames which serve as a natural 
limit for the exertions of their 

_ contemporaries and colleagues. 
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Takfe asm O6NKAHOBCHAO yBreRAWTS 


8a C0660 TOMY, BH ORPY Ramis 
HX pall NOKAOHHAKOBD, Ve OPH 
MHINH, CO3Z{aCTh AM TO HCKIN- 
qureabnoe noAouCnie, BeabactBie 
KoTOparo BellKitt ONncATeIb He 
upiypounBaetca Kb CoBpéMennon 
emy 906x6, a—TaRB CKagaTb— 
p06Xa OpiypOunBAeTCA Kb BEIHRO- 
MY oHcaTeno. Eré dma aaétca 
HacTyUAWUeMy 88 AHND oepfosy 
H TOMY HOBOMY noKostHit0 JH- 
TePATOPOBd, KOTOPOe pasBas6cb H 
BLIPOCAO NO{b BenocpéscTBeH- 
HoIMD BAidniemb erd mpowapesé- 
Hit B Upesctapsders co6dw erd 
WeOAYy. 


Il. DOAEBOH. 


It came to pass, 


To interrupt, 


To revive, 2. V. 
To take heart, 


To extend, npocrapits. 

To bound forth, BiimpbITRYyTS. 
False, noAabibnurit. 
Abruptly, orptisucto. 
Shudder, tpéners. 
Concourse, ctevénie, 

Fraud, 004166. 

A token, 3#ak. 

A roar, pbRaule. 

Gallienus, Tassiéat. 


Such men usually draw the masses 


after them, and the swarm of 
admirers surrounding them al- 
ready in their lifetime creates for 
them that exceptional position, in 
consequence of which a great 
writer does not conform himself 
to his epoch, but the epoch—so 
to say—cunforms itself to the 
great writer. His name is given 
to the period coming after him 
and to the new generation of 
authors which has developed it- 
self and grown under the im- 
mediate influence of his works 
and represents his school. 


P. PoLevoy 


Oqndmabl. 

Cayaii0ch Tar. 

Hepebusats, p. a. nepebats 
Ipepinats, p. a. apepBars. 
OxnBsiTs, p. &. ORBBUTE. 
OdoApateca, p. a. OOOAPATECE. 


To thrill, to tremble, rpenetats. 
To proclaim, o6baB14TS. 
Wretch, secvictanll. 

A den, dma, Geps6ra. 
Supplication, 101564. 

Arena, (EpEt, apéaa. 

A crier, raamarai. 

An offender, 068478. 
Amphitheatre, auentearps. 
Salonica, CaiéngKa. 


A preetorian guard, mpetopianens. 
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Exercise CXXXITI. 


Gallienus, the Roman Emperor, had a beautiful wife, 
named Salonica, whom he tenderly loved. It came to pass 
that a diamond merchant sold her some false precious 
stones. Salonica discovered (sambrutb) the fraud, flew to 
her husband and demanded that he should punish the 
offender. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied Gallienus, “ nothing is 
easier. A lion has been lately sent to me from Africa; I 
shall have him exhibited to-morrow in the arena; he will be 
very hungry, and—.” “ He will be very hungry!” inter- 
rupted Salonica with a shudder. ‘“ Enough! not a word 
more,” rejoined the Emperor abruptly, and calling a pre- 
torian guard he gave him an order in a low voice. On the 
following day there was a great concourse of sightseers in 
the amphitheatre at the appointed hour. The terrible roar 
of the lion was heard from the dens below. Among the 
crowd, thrilled with expectation of a favourite spectacle, it 
‘was said that the diamond merchant who had cheated Sa- 
lonica was about to be thrown to the lion. The sound ofa 
trumpet and the voice of the crier soon stopped the general 
talk (résopt). The door of one of the dens was suddenly 
thrown open (orBopitb), and out of it was brought the 
trembling criminal pale as death and extending his arms in 
token of supplication towards Gallienus. The roaring of the 
lion grew louder and louder; the unhappy diamond mer- 
chant fell upon his knees, bowed (cktoulitb) his head on his 
breast and covered his face with his hands. The fatal mo- 
ment arrived. The door of another den flew open (pacrso- 
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pits), and lo! from it bounded forth a—lamb. The laughter 
of the spectators somewhat revived the despairing wretch ; 
he opened his eyes, sighed (s3goxnytb) and took heart 
again. Then the crier proclaimed to the crowd that 
according to the orders of Gallienus the deceiver had been 
punished in his turn with deception. Salonica giving her 
hand to her husband thanked him for the lesson. 


END OF PRACTICAL PART, 


APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING A BRIEF RECAPITULATION OF 
RULES, WITH ALL THE PARADIGMS OF 
DECLENSION AND CONJUGATION. 
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APPENDIX. 


I, ETYMOLOGY.—Ciosonpousseséunie. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Att the words of the Russian language are divided 
into eight parts of speech, (4actu pbun), viz: 
(1) The Substantive, uma cymectsiite1bioe. 
(2) The Adjective, Ama npusaratesbuoe. 
(3) The Pronoun, mbctrouménie. 
(4) The Verb, raaré.5. 
(5) The Adverb, napbaie. 
(6) The Preposition, npessors. 
(7) The Conjunction, cows. 
(8) The Interjection, memjomuécrie. 


2. The first four parts of speech being subject to changes 
in their terminations are called variable (asmbuiembia), the 
four last are invariable (nensmbuiembia), except the adverb, 
which has degrees of comparison. 


8. Words are either primitive (nepsoo6pa3abia), or de- 
rivative (1poH3BO,HbIA). | 


Primitives. Derivatizves.. 
Agkt, image, face; 4nu6, face. 
3ptrb, to see ; spBaile, sighit- 


4, There are no articles in the Russian language. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


5. Substantives are either proper (ima cO6cTBenHOe), Com- 
mon (ima dappnaterbnoe), or collective (lima coOupateibnoc ), 
as: Huxoaai, ‘ Nicholas’ ; yesoBbKb, ‘man’; crago, ‘ flock.’ 

To all substantives belong gender, number and case. 


GENDER (post). 
6. There arethree genders, masculine (mymecriii), feminine 
(Réuckiii) and neuter (cpéania). 
The gender of animate beings is known by their sex, and 
that of inanimate objects by their terminations. 


(1) Of the masculine are: 


a. Names of males: oréut, ‘father’; aaga, ‘uncle.’ 
b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 4, 
i, and some in Bb: cajb, ‘garden’; nOKOu, ‘room’; Kopadab, 
* ship.’ 
(2) Of the feminine are: 
a. Names of females: men, ‘wife’; goa, ‘daughter.’ 


b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in a, 
a and some in b: BoAd, ‘water’; semad, ‘land’; saacts, 
* power.’ 

(3) Of the neuter are: 

a. Names of animate beings when no distinction of gender 
is shown: Auta, ‘child’; cymecrsd, ‘a being.’ 

b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 9, e, 
Ma: C10BO, ‘word’; mdpe, ‘sea’; ha, ‘name.’ 


7. Some nouns denoting animate beings have a common 
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inflexion for the masculine and feminine, and are therefore 
common as to gender; such are: cupord, ‘ orphan;’ 6po- 
Aira, ‘ vagabond.’ 


8. Some nouns denoting animate beings form the femi- 
nine gender from the masculine by changing the termination 
of the latter, as: roctb, ‘guest,’ fem. récta; aes, ‘lion,’ 
fem. abBhqa, 


9. As to the gender of nouns ending in 5, the following 
rules are to be observed : 


a. Common nouns denoting animate beings are masculine: 
Wapb, ‘czar ;’ 0aéHb, ‘stag.’ 

Except—Mats, ‘mother;’? gow, ‘ daughter; CBeKpOBB, 
‘mother-in-law ;’? and some names of animals ending in Bb, 
Hb, 0b, Ib, Ab, Th, Cb, Ob, Which are feminine, as: 10ma4b, 
‘horse ;’ MbIMb, ‘ mouse,’ ete. 


6. Names of abstract objects ending in 6 are feminine, 
as: ma3Hb, ‘life ;? Baactb, ‘ power.’ 

Except—senb, ‘ day ;’ Bonsb, ‘cry ;’ Buxpb, ‘ whirlwind ;’ 
AOmAb, “rain;’ siBenb, ‘ pouring rain ;’ néperens, ‘extract ;’ 
and the following foreign words: cuektakas, ‘spectacle ;? 
nap6.b, ‘ parole ;’ craab, ‘style ;’ KonTpOab, ‘ control.’ 


c. Names of inanimate objects ending in 5 are feminine, 
as: ub0b, ‘chain ;’ aBeps, ‘ door ;? except the following, which 
are masculine, 


Aabroross, alcohol. Byrsaps, ABC-book. | Tsos4p, nail. 

AlTipb, altar. Biosaetéub, bulletin. récautasb, hospital, 
Baa jepdab, band. Béxceab, bill of ex- rpe6éab, comb. 
Bemé.ib, a flat. change. I'pdieess, slate-pencil, 
Baas, billiard ball. Bén3e4b, Monogram, I'py3as, toadstool, 


Bpeacas, drag-net. Bos.jsipb, boil. Aérots, tar. 


Aomap, rain. 
MeELy Ab, COTM, 
Hnoups, ginger. 
Kates4app, almanack. 
Kamen, stone. 
Kaptéectb, potatoes, 
Kauiesb, cough. 
Kun, keel. 
Kononéab, hemp. 
Korot, claw. 
Ko3bipp, trump. 
Ros6,1e3b, well. 
Kopaé.ib, ship. 
Kopenb, root. 
Kocapb, mower. 
Koctbiab, crutch. 
Koéus, heart of a cab- 
bage. 
Kpem¢nb, flint. 
Kpewab, Kremlin. 
Kpéaietp, cracknel. 
Ryap, sack. 
Aarepb, camp. 
Aanotp, list-shoe. 
Aap», large chest. 
AéKoTb, elbow. 
A6sMoTD, slice. 
ManAfup, almonds. 
Marri, calico, 
Monacthipb, convent. 
Hawatbipb, nitre, 
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Hérots, finger-nail. 
Hy4b, zero. 
Ordéup, fire. 
Tanneipp, coat of mail. 
Teub, stump. 
Tepuctias, peristyle. 
Hepkias, shirting-ca- 
lico, 
Héperenb, ring. 
Tuctéab, pistol. 
Tiaveus, flame. 
Dsactiipp, plaster. 
Haéreub, hedge. 
Hopre¢is, portfolio. 
Idpureab, piston. 
Iip6eaap, profile. 
Hy3tpb, bladder. 
Tyntips, pimple. 
Hycthpb, vacant land. 
Dyts, road, 
PAmmnudb, rasp. 
Pésenb, rhubarb. 
Peméab, strap. 
Py64b, rouble, 
Py6éip, batlet. 
Pyab, helm. 
COuitesb, honey-tea. 
Cepiis, seraglio. 
Criagenb, necklace. 
Caozaps, dictionary. 


Cripeab, window-shut- 
ter. 
Cre6é1b, stalk. 
Craxapb, surplice. 
Cyxdpb, biscuit. 
Ténoap, poplar. 
Tpca3eib, curb. 
Tpweesb, truffle, 
Tyeeab, slipper. 
Yroib, coal. 
Yposens, level. 
artis, linstock. 
dares, wing (of a 
house). 
@onapp, lantern. 
Xutub, hops. 
Xpyctdéab, crystal. 
Iupryib, pair of com- 
passes. 
Dinsdpess, pole-bolt. 
Ilo843, a capstan. 
Ditéuneib, stamp. 
I iiseas, sorrel. 
Dc6eus, rubbish. 
Bpb, the letter b. 
9.4b, the letter a. 
fisopb, anchor. 
AutTapb, amber. 
ficeab, ash-tree. 
fiauéab, barley. 


The above list comprises all the most useful words. 


NumMBER.— 4 acad. 


10. There are two numbers, singular (egaacrBenHoe) and 
plural (muémecrBenHoe), each number having seven cases, 
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Casze.—Tlayém. 
11. There are seven cases, viz : 


(1) The Nominative (umenntesbasifi), giving the name of 
an object in answer to the question «ho ? or what ? 


Kro sto? who is it! — Y yen, the pupil. 


(2) The Vocative (3Bdterbnblii), indicating the name of the 
object addressed : 
YoeuuR! 6yab upnacmenb. Scholar! be diligent. 
The vocative is the same as the nominative in all sub- 
stantives, except a few used in addressing the Deity, as: 
hort, Tocnogs, ‘God, Lord ;? vocat. Boxe, Técnogu. 


(3) The Genitive (poatteannsiii), indicating possession, 
and answering to the question whose ? or of what ? 


Ysa xKatra? whose book !—Y ven HRK 4, ‘the pupil's.’ 


(4) The Dative (qate1bubiii), indicating the person or thing 
to which an object refers, and answering to the question 
to whom ? or to what? 

Komy cka3asb 087 ! To whom did he say ¢ 
YueaaRy, To the pupil. 

(5) The Accusative or Objective (Baniites BABII), answering 
to the question whom ? or what ? 

Koré 08% youth ? Whom he teaches ? 
YicHaRaé. The pupil. 

(6) The Instrumental (tBopitesbanii), indicating the 
means or cause, and answering to the question by whom ? 
or (y or with what ? 


Kbyb OND 064M 2 By whom is he loved ¢ 
YuenaKkdut, By the pupil. 
Ut, dro nanucano ? With what is this written ? 


Hepémt, With a pen, 
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(7) The Prepositional (apea1émubiii), answering to the 
question about whom or what ? in whom or what? on whom 
or what ? ete. 


It is termed prepositional inasmuch as it is always pre- 
eeded by one of the following prepositions: 0 (062), BB, Ha, 
10, UpH. | 

O KOM ORD ronopuTe? About whom is he speaking 2 
063 yreHgES. About the pupil. 


In nouns denoting animate beings the accusative masc. 
singular and the plural of all genders is the same as the 
genitive, and in inanimate or abstract objects like the 
nominative. 


DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


12. Nouns, in regard to their declension are classed, as 
regular (npaéBaibabla) and irregular (HenpéBHAbHbIa). 


The three declensions, according to gender, are given in 
the practical part. 


18. Regular nouns in respect of their similarity of in- 
flexions in the genit. dat. and instrum. cases are divided 
into two declensions, with fifteen different terminations in 
the nom., as shown in the annexed table. 


. (1) To the first declension belong all nouns of the first 
ten terminations, the genit. of which ends in a, a; dat. y, 
10; and instrum. OM, eM. 


(2) To the second declension belong all nouns of the other 
five terminations, the genit. of which ends in 51, #; dat. 4, 
H; instr. 010, €10, BIO. 
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DEcLENSION OF MascuLinge Nouns. 


Singular. 

C 4081, Cayt, Kous, Rapaén, 
N { Elephant. { Gurden. { Horse. t Ship. 
G. Caoni. cfita. KORA. ropa6aa. 
D. Cuaony. cAsy. ROUND. Ropaéunb. 
A. Caond. calb. Kona. Ropadap. 
J. Casondu. caso. KOHEMS. RKopadwewb. 
P. 0 caont. 0 CAsB o gon. © Kopa6it. 

Plural. 
N. Caont, Caan, K6aa, Ropaéutl, 
G. Caoudsp. CadoBb. Konén. ropatiéa. 
D. CaonAwt. cagiM. KOHAM. ropabiaMtB. 
A. Caouds. cab. Kouéw. Kopadis. 
I. Caonawa. cajana. KORAMH. EOpac1aMe. 
P. 0 caowaxs. 0 cajaxd. 0 KOHAX. © KopadiaxB. 
Singular. Plural. 
repos, ( Torda, ae { Honda, 
Hero. U Room. Heroes, Rooms. 
repda. HOK6A. ropéest. noKoést. 
Tepdw. OKO. repéaM. TOROAND. 
Tepoa. nokon. repdes. NOROg. 
Tepdend. nokdveMsS. reponma. HOKOAaME. 
O repos. 0 n0KOB. 0 repoarb. 0 n0R6axt. 
DECLENSION OF Feminine Novuns. 
Singular. 

men, Boga, Hana, baua, 
N. { Wife. { Water. { Nurse. { Bath. 
G. sent. BOABIL. BARE. GAng. 
D. Kens. BOAB. BABE. O4ak. 
A. ikeny. BOAY. BADD. Chun. 
I. Rend. BOAOH. HANeR. Ganew. 
P. O aca 0 BOAB. 0 BABB. 0 bau. 
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Plural. 
N. RKéasun, BO jbl, Haga, Bang, 
G. Ment. BOA. HAHb. Gat. 
D. Réaaws BOJaMB. BANAMS. OinaMd. 
A. Heat. BOABI. HALIb. 6anH. 
I. HKévaua. BO\aNH. HAHANH. OauaNg. 
P. O ménaxt. 0 BOJaxXb 0 HANAXB. 0 OAnAXB 
Singular. Plural. 

Crerpésp, Ctpacts, Caexpoésn, Crpiacta, 
N. { Mother-in-law. { Passion. Vieaecde ne { Passions, 
G. Csexpdésu. cTpacta. cBeK poset. cTpactéa. 
D. Cserposa. cTpacts. CBCKPOBAM. CTPAcCTAN Be 
A. Cxexpcisp. cTpactb. cack pdéselt. CTPacTH. 
I. Cosexpdspp. CTPAcTbN. CBCKPOBAMH. CTpacTANe. 
P. O cBexpésa. 0 cpdcTa. © cBCKPOBAX. O CTpactaxt. 


DEcLENSION oF Neuter Novns. 


Singular. 

C16éso, Mépe, Ha, 
N. { Word. 1 Sea. { Name. 
G. Cuadsa. MODpA. HMecHH. 
D. Cuadsy. MOpD. auenH. 
A. Ca6so. mOpe. iva. 
I. Cadsont. mOpem. huenews. 
P. O cad65B. *  omoph. 06% HMCHE. 

Plural. 

N. Cuzopé, Mop4, Hven&, 
G. Caos. mopéa. BMGES. 
D. Cuopams. MODAN. HMCHAMB. 
A, Cuaosa. wopa. Hyena. 
I. Cuaosdvea. MOPAME. HMeHAME. 
P. O caoBaxt. O MOpéxt. 06% HMCHAX4. 


14. According to the above examples are declined all 
regular nouns, with the following changes, which are 
to be observed in consulting the preceding table of 
declension. 
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(1) After m, 4, m, m,r,®,x the termination t1 is changed 
into H#: Hom, ‘knife;’ plur. HomA; TYGa, ‘cloud ;’ plur. 
TVG. 

(2) After m, a, 9, m, m the term.o is changed into 
€: Yiuda, ‘street ;’ instr. yaunet, instead of Yangon. 


(3) After m, 9, m, mt in the dat. instr. and prep. 
eases of the fifteenth termination the vowel g is changed 
into a: HO4b, ‘night;’ dat. soudms, instr. HOWaME, prep. 
HouaX. 


(4) The vowel 0 or e is inserted in some terminations for 
the sake of euphony : epa3ka, ‘ bundle ;’ gen. plur. cBa30K6 ; 
Opesnd, ‘ beam ;’ gen. plur. 6pésens. 


(5) Nouns of the 11th, 12th, 18th and 14th termina- 
tions may take in the instrum. sing. the contracted 
termination off, ef, instead of o10, eto: 3a6asa, ‘ amuse- 
ment ;’ nexbia, ‘week ;’ instr. 3a0aBoa, nex bicil. 


15. Irregular nouns are of two kinds, firstly, those of 
mixed declension (pa3HbIxb cki0HéHia), and secondly, those 
of mixed inflexion (pa3H51xb okoHaHIH). 

Of mixed declension are : 


(1) The ten neuter nouns in ma: Opéma, ‘burden;’ 
Bpéma, ‘time;’ pbima, ‘udder;’ 3Hama, ‘standard ;’ Hd, 
‘name;’ n4aama, ‘flame;’ naéma, ‘tribe;’ crpéma, ‘stirrup; 
cha, ‘seed;’ téma, ‘temple,’ which take in all the 
cases the syllable ea, as shown in the example ama. 
According to their instr. sing. in ems, they belong to 
the first declension, and according to their gen. and 
dat. in # to the second. 

(2) The nouns qari, ‘child ;’ n4simens, ‘ flame ;’ and nyts, 
€ road.’ 
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Nouns of mixed inflexion deviating in some cases 
either in the sing. or plur. are fully treated of in the 
Practical Part. 


Apb, 
Aps, 
Huks, 
Tis, 
IT urs, 
AKB, 
Alb, 
Aus, 
Huns, 
Hxa, 
- HA, 

Cmeo, 


Eus, 
Aké, 
Hud, 
Hxa, 
Ocms, 
Ecmd, 
Cmso, 


Apo, 
Eus, 
Tedd, 
Jus, 
Buwe, 
duwe, 
Cmeo, 


DERIVATION. 
16. Russian derivative nouns are formed from nouns, 
adjectives and verbs by adding the following suffixes : 


Derived from Nouns. 


seondps, bellringer ; 
cTo1ipt, cabinetmaker ; 
MBiNGED, coppersmith 3 
nepeboA{IaKt, translator 3 
TpakTHpUlWES, innkeeper ; 
prin, fisherman ; 
MOPAR, Seaman ; 
TpyOa1b, trumpeter ; 
FAH BERD, teapot 5 
Gapauasa, mutton ; 
nuBosapaa, brewery $ 
pAdctso, slavery ; 


from 38B0ut, ringing. 


”? 
39 
39 
b 
39 
»? 
3 
39 
bd 
39 
”? 


cTOAB, table. 
NBJb, copper. 
DepesoAt, translation. 
TPakTups, inn, 
pda, fish. 

MODC, sea. 

Tpyda, trumpet. 
Gali, tea. 

6apaut, ram. 
nusoBapb, brewer. 
pa6t, slave. 


Derived from Adyectives. 


MyApéns, wise man ; 
OSAuAR, poor man; 
THIaH4, quietness 5 
papuuna, plain ; 
HOBOCTS, novelty ; 
ceémects, freshness ; 
Gordatcts0, riches ; 


Derived from 


nucapb, writer ; 
BKyoéut, merchant $ 
Biabresb, possessor 5 
AryHt, liar ; 
Riasouue, cemetery ; 
ysHuame, school ; 
Obrers0, flight ; 


from MYyApbii, wise. 


99 
99 
9 
99 
” 


Gbanni, poor. 
THxi, quiet. 
pasuni, equal. 
HOBLIH, new. 
ce$ikit, fresh. 
Gorath, rich. 


Verbs. 


from ncitb, to write. 


RyouTb, to buy. 
BiarbTb, to possess. 
arats, to lie. 
Kiactb, to put, 
yiHtb, to teach. 
6trats, to run, 
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17. Besides the above there are also augmentative 
and diminutive terminations, which will be found fully 
explained in the Practical Part (Lessons 26 and 27). 


18. Compound nouns are formed by coupling a noun, an 
adjective, a pronoun, a verb, adverb or preposition with a 
noun, the first word ending in e or 0, unless it be an adverb 
or preposition, as : 

Kopaéserpyi¢ule, shipwreck ; from ropi6us, ship, spymésie, breaking. 
Av6poxkesaterp, well-wisher ; » Apu, good, meratesb, wisher. 
Eannoly une, unanimity ; eb, one, Aywa, soul, 
Cawoyaiitetb, self-instructor 3 cam, self, yauteib, teacher. 
SA0nssy aie, ill-luck ; 940, evil, mo1tyqith, to receive, 
Hecvictie, misfortune $ He, not, cyictie, fortune. 
Bea,1btictale, inaction 3 6e3t, without, atilctBie, action. 
Haarpdoie, epitaph 3 Hadb, over, rpo6s, tomb. 


s33 83 $s 3 


THE ADJECTIVE. 
19. Adjectives in Russian are divided into: 
Qualifying (KauectBeaHbIA, as, Obrb1a, white. 
Possessive (MpuTamaTeibHbld), as, napésp, of the 
king. 
Relative (oTmociiterbabia), as, aursiiickii, English. 
Numeral (qucaiteabubia), as, OHH, One; mép- 
Bblil, first. 
Verbal (abiicreenntia), as, arpalomia, playing; 
lirpant, played. 
20. Adjectives are used either as epithets, as, 4ddppii 


yeroBbKb, ‘the good man ;’ or as attributes, ye10BBRb (ecTb) 
Ao6pt, ‘ the man is good.’ 


21. Qualifying and passive participles, when employed 
as attributes, undergo apocope and become indeclinable. 
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a. The full or declinable terminations of adjectives are: 
Singular. Plural. 


Mase. nil, if, of. Hc, fe. 
Femin. af, aA, ba. } 


bia, fa. 
Neut. oe, ee, be. ? 


6. Apocopated terminations are: 


Singular. Plural. 
Mage. 14, b. H, #. 
Femin. a, 4. Hl, H. 
Neut. 0, 6. bl, H. 


22. Possessive adjectives (Lesson 30), according to their 
terminations, are of two classes : 

(1) Ending in 088, eBb, HH, ObIHS, b, as: HBaHoBL AOM, 
‘John’s house ;’ AiiAuH cag, ‘uncle’s garden.’ 

(2) Ending in ii, osii, esi, as: Oapémii port, ‘ram’s 
horn ;’ meaBbinii mbxb, ‘ bear-skin.’ 


23. Relative adjectives (Lesson 38) have the following 
terminations : 

(1) Cxifi, ckoii, Oki, OBCKI#, eBCKii, as: 4e1oBbueckiil, 
‘human ;’ pyccriii, Russian.’ 

(2) Ossiii, eBbiii, OBO, OBHBIH, eBHBIH, eBoii, enn ii, HbIii, 
AHbI, AHOH, AUHIG, as: rOpablii, ‘ mountainous ;’ sepcBil- 
Hblii, ‘ wooden.’ 

(3) Hii, mii, qi, preveder by a consonant or a semi- 
vowel, as: abrHiii geab, ‘ summer day.’ 


24. Numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal (rKosi- 
yectBeHubia) and ordinal (nop#souHbia). 

(1) Cardinal numerals are: ogy, ‘ one ;’ ABa, ‘two ;’ TpH, 
‘three,’ etc.; as also apoe, Tpde, yéTBepo, etc., and m0J1, 
thalf;’ moatopa, ‘one and a half;’ noatperbi, ‘two and a 
half,’ ete. 
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(2) The ordinal numerals are: népsbiil, ‘ first ;? Bropdoi, 
‘second,’ ete. 


To these belong the adjectives apyrdi, ‘another,’ and no- 
crbaulii, ‘last.’ 
25. To adjectives belong gender, number and case. They 


are divided into two declensions : 


a. Of the first declension are, qualifying, possessive and 
ordinal numerals, 


b. Of the second are cardinal numerals, 


A. First DECLENSION. 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mase. Fem. & Neut, 

N. udsuit, new, HOBag, H6B0e, BOBRIe, HOBBIA. 
G. Hoésaro, Hdsolt, H6Baro. HOBLIX 2. 
D. adsomy, nésoi, BOBOMY. HOBLIME. 
A. ndsuit or A6Baro, HdOBYND, HOBOE. like the N. or Gen. 
I. HOBLIM, HOBO}, Of, $HOBLIMB. BOBLIME. 
P. 86B0M4, H6s0H, HOBON. HOB. 


According to the above are declined all qualifying ad- 
jectives in bit, oil, ria, Kili, xii, relative in bli, Of, CKiil, and 
the ordinal numerals népsbiii, ‘ first,’ BrOpoil, ‘ second,’ etc. 


Singular. Plaral. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mase. Fem. &: Neut. 
N. wapést, king’s, ygap¢sa, napcso. yapésat. 
G. yapésa, napcsoll, napcsa, apcesyx, 
D. gapésy, nap¢sol, napésy. Tape shi. 
A. wapésborgapésa, gapésy, apéso. yapésal or yapcesAxs. 
I. napésnmt, yapéson, napésbyt. napéssiMem. 
P. apésomt, yapésott, qapésoms. qapéshly1. 
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According to the above are declined all possessive 
adjectives of the first class in OBb, €Bb, Hb, MbIH®, 
fem. a, neut. 0, and qualifying adjectives of apoco- 
pated termination, as: [erposs, a, 0, ‘of Peter’s;’ nos, 
a, 0, ‘new.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all Genders. 

N. rocndéasenb, Lord’s rocnéjna, rocooAue, rocno4nn. 
G. rocué6aHa, rocnéjact, rocad.ga, FOCHOANHXS. 
D.  rocné,nw, rocndéanell, rocodjntw, rocnbAHOMS. 
A. Likethe N.orG. rocoé6snw. rocnd.ne, Like the N. or G. 
I. rocué,jnuMt, rocndégnew, = rocnd Aus, rocndé jun. 
P. rocodésneut, rocudjueH,  rocuojHeNt, PocnoO.HHX Dd. 


According to the above are declined all qualifying 
and possessive adjectives in b, mb, Ub, and also the 
qualitying in mt, mb, as: cnab, ‘blue;’ Hoxoms, ‘ re- 
sembling ;? ropaap, ‘hot;’? xopdom, ‘ good;’ esbayurn, 
skilled.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Bfasculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mas. F.& N. 

N. cuadsalh, filial, chtaépaaa, cbhIndBnce, - chinosnie, ia. 
G. cugdsHaro, chidsuei, = cbimosnaro, ChInOBRHX. 
D. cuBdsnexy, chnéBHcH, ChINOBIICMY, CLINOBHEMD. 
A. Like the N, or G. CbludBHWOW, = CALIOBIIER, Like the N. or G. 
I. cuindsaaMt, CBINOBHCHI, = CAINOBHHN', CLINOBUAME. 
P.  clsHuBHeEMS, CHuUBLeH, CHOBE, ChIBOBHAXS. 


According to the above are declined qualifying and re- 
lative adjectives in it (fem. as, neut. ee), and also thoge in 
mii, Vili, Mili, mi, (fem. aa, neut. ee), cinili, “blue;’ noxd- 
miii, ‘resembling ;’ ropauiii, * hot;’ cBlayuiiil, ‘ skilled ;’ crap- 
iii, ‘ eldest.’ 

LL 
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Singular. Plural. 
Dfasculine, Feminine. Neuter. For all Genders. 

N. tperiii, TpPeTBA, Tpétbe, TPCTbaA. 
G. Tpérparo, TpeTbelt, TPCTBALO, TPCTbHXt. 
D. tpctbeny, Tpctbeil, TpéTbemy, TPCTbAM. 
A. Likethe N.orG. tpétb., TpeTbe, Like the N. or G. 
I.  TpeérbaMt, TPETbEW, TPCTbINS, TpCTBEME. 
P. tpétben, Tp¢cTBeli, TpcTbeN. TPCTbAXS. 


According to the above are declined relative adjectives of 
the second class in iii, (fem. ba or ia, neut. be or ie,) as: 6a- 
pani, ‘of the ram ;’ roBimiil, ‘of meat.’ 


B. Seconp DEcIrEnsIon. 


26. Cardinal numerals are declined in two ways: 

(1) The numerals ogiut, ‘one ;’ ABa, ‘ two ;? tps, ‘ three; 
ueTbipe, ‘four ;’ as also their derivatives ade, Tpde, IéTBepo 
etc., like adjectives. 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
N.  ogiiu, oana, O4n6. 
G. ojnord, oAnol, oznoré. 
D. ojnony, oAnolt, OAHOMY. 
A. LiketheN.orG. oany, OAn6. 
I. ojuuws, 01600 (of), OADAMB. 
P. oAuond, ogudl, OAHOMD. 
Plural, 
N. oan, oan, Oana, 
G. ojn8xt, OANBXB, OABHXt, 
D. oanue, oAntut, ODEN, 
A. Like the Nom. or Gen. oanH, 
I, oguiinn, Oln bE, OAnMMa. 
P.  oandxt, OANBX4, OARHXB. 
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Plural. 
AM, and N. Fem. For all Genders. 
N. Ba, ABs, TpH, qeTLIpe. 
G. ABYX4, TNEXB, FCTHIPCX be 
D. ABYMB, TPEMB, YCTLIPEMD, 
A. LiketheN. or G. Like the Nom. or Gen. 
1. AByMa, TpewA, yeTLIDbMA. 
P. ABYX'‘b, Tpéext, ETH DEX 
For all Genders. 
N. apée, Tpde, aéTBepo. 
G. ABolixt, TPOuXt, YTBEPLIXb. 
D. apouns, TPOUM, FeTBEPLIM 
A. ABOLX?, TPOUXd, qerBepbiXb. 
I. gsouna, TpOuNA, YCTBCDLIMH. 
P. apouxt, TPOHX, YETBCLIX be 


The other colfective numerals, nitepo, ‘five,’ mécrepo, 
‘six,’ etc., are declined like 4étBepo. 


27. Numerals ending in b: natb, ‘five;’ wecTb, ‘six ;’ up 
to tpiauats, ‘thirty,’ are declined like nouns of the 15th 
termination (see Lesson 13, Obs. 10). 

For the declension of cépors, ‘forty;? gesandcro, ‘ninety ;’ 
cro, ‘hundred ;’ asbcra, ‘two hundred,’ and other compound 
numerals, see Lesson 44. 

For the declension ot noastopa, ‘one and a half;’ mostpe- 
Thi, ‘ two and a half;’ and nostopacra, ‘ hundred and fifty,’ 
see Lesson 47. | 


98. Teicaya, ‘ thousand,’ and mu4iidn1, ‘ million,’ are de- 
clined like substantives. 


29. Like substantives are declined also uatdést, ‘ five ;’ 
AecitoKs, ‘ten ;’ Atomana, ‘dozen;’ cotaa, ‘hundred;’ as also 
ABOiika, TpOiiKa, YeTBEpKa, MATEpKa, MecTépKa, ceMEpkKa, BOCb- 
mépka, AcB tka, and Aecitka, these latter being used in card 
playing, as: Tpe@Opad ABOiika or ABOiiKa Tpews, ‘the two of 
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clubs ;’ Geppénnad AcbiTka or AcBATKa, TepBsi, ‘the nine of 
hearts.’ 
Decrees or Comparisoy.—Créneua Cpapacnia. 
30. There are three degrces of comparison : 
(1) Positive (noso#iterbHad cTecieHs), as: 
Ao6puti, A06pt, ‘ kind.’ 
(2) Comparative (cpanniiterbuad cTénenb), a8: 
Aotptiimiii, or aospte, ‘kinder.’ 
(3) Superlative (npesocx6juaa créneus), as: 
Campmit qd6puli, or BCBXD Aoopte, * kindest.’ 
For the formation of degrees of comparison, see Lessons 
30 and 36. 
Besides the degrees of comparison, adjectives have also 
augimentative and diminutive terminations (Lesson 37). 


DERIVATION. 


31. Adjectives derived from substantives are the pos- 
sessive and relative already enumerated. 


32. Those derived from verbs are formed by changing 
the termination of the infinitive into ablit (HOH), IbI1M, BBbIA, 
Kili, ali, “NH: 

Yaénwt, learned; from ysis, to teach. 
Bukyouok, ransomed; ,, BbIKYONTb, to ransom, 


Poc.iuii, stalwart ; 9 poctH, to grow. 

Hrpipult, playful ; 9 Hrpitth, to play. 

Adrift, fragile ; yy 4omiiTb, to break. 

Doxéxit, similar ; »») WoxoguTb, to resemble, 
. Ibsuiii, singing ; »» ObTb, to sing. 


83. Compound adjectives are formed by coupling an ad- 
jective, a substantive or a particle with an adjective, the 
first word taking usually an o or e, with the exception of 
particles ; 
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Octpoymabiit, witty ; from éctpull, sharp, Yuawé, intelligent. 
Téwnocbpul, dark-gray ; » «TCMHU, dark, cbpbll, grey. 
Foctenpitimauii, hospitable ; 99 TOCTb, guest, npiliwubiil, receiving. 
OuesHjubiii, evident ; 9 OI, eyes, BAAUHIH, visible. 


Mex jynapojunl, international; , mé#xay, between, sapéanmil, national. 
Be3n0466au8, incomparable; ,, 663%, without, n04é0anlil,| ike. 


THE PRONOUN.—Mbcrouméaie. 


34. Pronouns are divided into: 
(1) Personal (auaupia). 
(2) Interrogative (sonpociterbubia). 
(3) Demonstrative (yKa3atesbabia). 
(4) Relative (orsochtesbasia). 
(5) Determinative (onpesbattesbusia). 


has The personal pronouns are: 4, ‘I;’ tot, ‘thou;’ ont, 
(fem. o84; neut. 006); plur. MBI, ‘ we;’ BBI, ‘you ;’ 
he (fem. on), ‘ they.’ 
Besides the above three personal pronouns, there is the 
reflective personal ced, ‘self,’ which serves for all persons, 
genders and numbers. 


36. Interrogative pronouns have their corresponding de- 
monstratives in the following way : 


Or tH: OpsjseEct. 
Interrogatire. 
Kro? who "Yto t what ? 
Demonstrative. : 

Tors, 10, ‘that ;? BtKTo, ‘somebody ;’ né4TO, ‘something ;’ suRt6, ‘no- 
body ;’ sng1é6, ‘nothing ;’ BcaKt, ‘every ;’ Kaman, ‘each ;’ Bcé, ‘all; 
mpdai, ‘ other.’ 

Or Quatity. 
Kar6l, kan6sb ? What sort of ? 


Taxé6i, taxé6st, ‘such, such a one;’ spyrdil, ‘other ;’ scigift, ‘every 
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(sort) ’? ntrotopu, uteri, ‘certain ;? ouxagdi, ‘not any ;’ ogunaniil, 
“same ;’ paazuutll, £ diverse ;’ nnik0Bt, ‘different.’ 
Or Quantity, 
Koaiiriti t which ¢ Ck61bK0 ? how much ¢ 


Toanrift, ‘such a one.’ 


Croabo, ‘80 many, so much ;’ waéro, ‘much ; m&s0, ‘few ;? HécKOIbKO, 
‘some ;? HHCKOIbEO, ‘ not any.’ 


Or PLace OR ORDER. 


Rotopuit ? which? 


Celt, Storb, Sabi, ‘this ;’ RoTépuii HBOyAB, ‘any one 2 HuaKOTOpHa, * not 
any.’ 


Or POossEssIon. 
Yell? whose ? 
Mott, ‘my, mine;’ tao, ‘thy, thine;’ eré, ‘his ;? samt, * our;’ samt, 
‘your ;’ ox, ‘their;’ and the reflective cao used for all three persons. 


These last are termed possessive pronouns (NpHtaitesb- 
HbIa MLCTOUMBuNIA). 


Indefinite pronouns answering the question yeii? ‘ whose ?” 
are : 

Tcii-to, ‘somebody’s ;’ yeit nu6y 1b, ‘ anybody’s ;? and the negative aoycl, 
‘nobody’s.’ 


37. The interrogative pronouns TO, 470, ROTOpHIii, RakOil, 
yeii also serve as relatives when they refer to an antecedent. 
To the relative pronouns belong also koi, KaKoBoii, § who,’ 
or ‘he who, which have not the signification of the inter- 
rewative. 


38. The determinative pronouns are: 
a. Those expressive of size and quantity: Becb, ‘all;’ dda, 
‘both.’ 


To these are added the numerals olin, ABde, Tpée, ctc., 
when used as pronouns. 
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b. Those expressive of identity: cams, camprit, ‘self.’ 


Determinative pronouns are employed with personal 
and demonstrative pronouns, as also with substantives, as: 

Mb Bcé, ‘all of us;’ wu 66a, ‘both of us ;’ Bu tpde, ‘three of you;’ a 
ouint, I am by myself ;’ secb sapdsp, ‘all people ;? 66% crépoun, ‘both 
sides ;’ ou cams, ‘he himself ;’ cami Aout, 6 the house itself,’ 

The pronoun camblii before qualifying adjectives serves to 
strengthen their signification and to express the superlative 
degree, as: cAmblii AOOpbIi, ‘the kindest.’ 


39. Pronouns vary their terminations, like adjectives, 
according to gender, number and case. 


DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


40. The first two personal pronouns and the reflective 
personal have no genders, and are declined like substantives 


in the feminine, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. a,I, TH, thou, N. Mil, we, BH, you. 
G. meni, Ted, G. act, Bach. 
D. mut, regs, D. ant, BaMb. 
A. mend, TebA, A. fact, Bact. 
T. wndw (of), T0660" (of), I. waa, BaMH, 
P. mat, . Te6s, P. act, Bach. 


41. The pronoun cedi has no nominative nor plural, and 
is declined like the second personal pronoun, viz., gen. and 
acc. ced, dat. and prep. ce6b, instr. cod010 (oii). 


42. The third personal pronoun ont and all others are 
declined like adjectives, as : 
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Singular. Plural. 

SLase. Neut. Fem. M. and N. Fem. 
N. out,he, ond, it, ond, N. of, ok. 
G. erd, ef (eé), G. HX. 
D. emy, ed, D. BNB. 
A. erd, eé, A. HX. 
I. HM, é10, I. HMA. 
P, (a)éu3, (u)eH, Pp. (u)nxt. 


This pronoun takes an # prefixed in all oblique cases when 
preceded by a preposition, as: Aaa werd, gia Hed, ‘for him, 
for her;? 0 BéM1, O Heli, ‘about him, about her.’ 


43, The genitive of the third pers. pron. singular and 
plural is also used as possessive, without however taking 
the prefix H, as: Aaa ero Opéra, ‘for his brother;’ 0 eréd 6pa- 
tb, ‘ about his brother,’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. and Neut. : Fem. For all Genders, 

N. Hau, Hane, Rima, Bang. 

G nawero, nawen (ef), Hilux. 

D. AAWweNy, Hawell, BAMA. 

A. Likethe N.orG, Hawy, Like the N. or G, 
I. Hallam, Hiumew (elt), Blu MA, 

P, Hamems, Hamel, Halex. 


According to the above is declined samt, ‘your, yours.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. and Neut. Femina. For all Genders. 
N. cpoi,  cBoé, CBOA, cron. 
G. cBoer6, : coed elf), CBOHXB. 
D. cBoeNy, coh, CBOMYS. 
A. Likethe N.orG, cBow, Like the N. or G. 
I. CBOUMB, cBocw (ell), CBOUNE. 
P. CBOEMB, cBudii, cDouxs. 


According to the above are declined moi, rao and xoi, 
the last not being used in the nom. and acc, sing. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Mase.and Neut. Fem. Alaso. and Neut. Fem, For all Genders. 
N. Torb, 10, Ta, — BECb, peé, BA. rb, BcB. 
G. Tord, Toil, Beerd, Beed(ii), | TXB. BCBS. 
D. TOMY, Toit, EceMy, Bcelt. TbuD, BCBMb. 
A. Like theN. or G. ry, Likethe N.orG. cw. Like the N. or G 
I. TMB, Tol (if), BCBYB, Becro(elt)| Téun,  scbua. 
P. TOM, Tou, BCEMS, Bceli. TEX Bb. BCbXD. 


The pronouns kTo and 470 have no plural, and are declined, 
the first like tors and the second like secs. 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. and Neut. Fem. Masc. Fem. & Nut. 
N. rank6ii, Karée, Rakaa, Kakie, kakia, 
G. Kak6ro, Kano, Kakuxt. 
D. RakOMy, kakon, Raku. 
A. Like the N. orG. Kakyw, Like the N. ur G. 
I. KakuM, Rak610 (of) Rakuwu. 
P. KakOMt, rakoi, Rakux. 


According to the above are declined takéii, abkaniii, Sra- 
Koil, and the three following, used only in the plural—cnéas- 
Kidl, crOabRiil, and nbckoa brill. 


44, The pronouns Kor6pblil, BciKiil, Apyroi, HHOd, KAKAbI i, 
KakoBslii, KOAMKIM, Oublit, CaMbIl, TaKOBbIa, TOAMKIa are de- 
clined like the adjective H6sbIii. 


45. The pronouns Tak6sb, wnakosBb, oAnHAKoBS follow the 
declension of the adjective napésp, except in the genitive, 
which takes the full termination, as, takoparo instead of 
TakoBa. 


46, The pronouns Ck626K0, CTOABKO, BBCKOABKO, MHOrO and 
wauo have no declension, except in the dat. when preceded 
by the prefix 10, as, n0 ChOIBKY, 10 cTOsbKy, etc. 
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THE VERB.—Tluaaréat. 


47. Verbs are divided into six voices (3a46rs), Viz. : 


(1) The active (xbiicrsitesbnbii), denoting the action of 
an agent upon an object, as, KH4atb, ‘ to throw.’ 

(2) The passzve (ctpagateabubiii), formed from the active, 
and denoting the condition or state of the object on which 
the action is exerted, as, ObiTb KHAaemy, ‘ to be thrown.’ 


(3) The reflectiveor pronominal (Bo3spatubiit), formed from 
the active by adding the contracted pronoun ca, and denot- 
ing an action falling upon the agent, as, oybsarsca, ‘ to 
clothe one’s self.’ The reflective is often used in the sense 
of the passive, especially when speaking of inanimate 
objects, as, KHiira sHTdetca, ‘the book is read.’ 


(4) The common (66miii) ending also in ca, without which 
the verb by itself cannot be used, and denoting an internal 
feeling influencing the agent, as, Goitsca, ‘to fear;’ cub- 
aitpca, ‘ to laugh.’ 

(5) The reciprocal (s3aimabiit), ending also in ca, and 
denoting an action falling mutually upon two or more 
avents, and answering the question with whom, as, cpa- 
wateca, ‘ to fight.’ 


(6) The neuter (cpégnia), which has a threefold signifi- 
cation, and therefore a threefold form, viz., 

a. Denoting an action not passing over to an object, as, 
cuabr, ‘to sit;? croats, ‘to stand.’ In this sense it has the 
form of the active. 


Of this class are verbs denoting the gradual acquirement 
of a quality, as, Gbibrs, ‘to grow white ;’ cOxuyTbS, ‘to dry.” 
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6. Denoting a state or quality independent of an action, 
as, OpiTb Bécetv, ‘to be merry.” In this it has the form 
of the passive. 

c. Denoting a capability of action or possession of a 
quality, as, Kpanina amétca, ‘the nettle stings.’ In this 
sense it has the forin of the reflective. 


48. Verbs undergo certain changes of structure and in- 
flexions, to indicate : 
1. The aspects. 
2. The moods, 
3. The tenses. 
4. Gender, person and number. 


49. There are three principal aspects: 
(1) The imperfect aspect (neconcpménnbiil BHA). 


Verbs of this aspect are subdivided into definite (onpesb- 
4éuubie) and indefinite (ueonpeabiénupie). Lesson 52. 


(2) The perfect aspect (copepuiéuHbi BAAD) is sub- 
divided into: 
a, Perfect inchoative (naqHHaTesbnbiil). 
b. Perfect of duration (4site1bHblil), 
c. Perfect of unity (oq4uoxparabiii). 
(3) The iterative (muorokpatHeii). 
For explanation of aspects, see Lesson 51. 
For formation of aspects, see Lesson, 53, 54, and 55. 


50. The moods (naksonénia) are three, viz: 
1. The infinitive (neonpesxbsénnoe). 
2. The indicative (a3babiterbHoe). 
3. The imperative (n0BesliTeabHoe). * 
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The subjective (cocaardteabnoe) is formed in Russian by 
adding the particle 651 to the past tense. 

The first two moods are found in all the three aspects, 
but the imperative is found in the imperfect and perfect 
aspects only. 


51. There are three tenses (Bpemena), viz: 
1. The present (uacto#ujee). 
2. The past (npomégmee). 
3. The future (6yaymee). 


52. The tenses are only found in the indicative, and vary 
ia number according to the voice and aspect. 

(1) The active, reflective, common, reciprocal and neuter 
voices take all the three tenses in the imperfect aspect. 

(2) The perfect aspett takes only the past and future. 

(3) The iterative takes only the past. 

(4) The passive voice having a double conjugation, takes 
double tenses, as shown in subsequent examples. 


53. The persons (alia) of the present and future tenses 
are distinguished by inflexions, and therefore may be used 
without their pronouns; but those of the past, which take 
only the terminations of gender, require the personal 
pronouns. 


54. Verbs are either simple (mpocrsie) or compound 


(caGmubIe). 
(1) The simple are those consisting of one word only, as: 


Ataatb, ‘to do ;’ ads, ‘ to love.’ 
(2) Compound verbs are formed by adding an auxiliary 
verb to the infinitive or to the participle passive, as: 


Al ctars crpajatb, ‘I begun to suffer ;? 08% On4> yOuiTs, ‘ he was killed.” 


—— —e ew i se, ties a —_— 
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To these terminations the suffix ca is added for the re- 
flective, reciprocal and common voices, 

The auxiliaries, which are all of the neuter voice, are: 
GbiTb, SbrBats, ‘ to be,’ and cratb, ‘to become.’ 


55. Participles in Russian, both active and passive, are 
adjectives formed from verbs, and have gender, number, and 
the present and past tenses. 

(1) Active participles end: 

a. inthe present, wilt, maa, mee, plur. mie, mia. 
b. in the past, wiit, wan, wee, plur. mie, mia. 

These participles take the suffix ca in reflective verbs, 

as, o;bsaiouiiiica, ‘ dressing himself,’ 


(2) Passive participles end: 


Full, unit, maa, Moe, plur. Mile, MBIA. 


@. in the present { 
a, Apocop., MB, Ma, MO, plur. MBI. 


Full, eat HAiad, HHoe, plur. nnue, BABA, 
Th, Tad, TOe, plur. TLIe, ThA. 


b. in the past, 


Bb, Ha, HO, plur. Bn. 


Apocop. 
ewe ‘rs, Ta, T0, plur. THI. 


These participles do not take the suffix ca. 


56. Apocopated passive participles, with the auxiliaries 
Gbith, Gbisétb, form the moods and tenses of the passive 
voice. 


57. Besides the participles, there are also gerunds (abe- 
npuvyactie) or verbal adverbs (napbuin oTdaroAbubia) formed 
from verbs. They are both active and passive. 


(1) The active gerund has neither number nor gender, 
but has inflexions for the present and past tenses, as: 


Present, 4, an, yan: 4106H, ‘in loving ;? aatéa, § while reading.’ 
Past, Bb, wn; 406052, ‘after having loved ;° yatasmu, ‘after having read, 
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(2) The passive gerund is formed by adding 6vavan, Ob1BB 
(61min), the present and past gerunds of the auxiliary dpitp, 
to the apocopated participle, and has both gender and 
number, as: Oy Avan or GpiBp mdciant, fem. nocjana, neut. 
nociauo; pl. ndcasaubl, ‘being or having been sent.’ 


58. Verbs are either personal or impersonal. 


(1) Personal are those which have all the persons and 
wenders. 

(2) Impersonal are those used in the third person only 
without a pronoun or agent expressed, and take in the past 
tense the neuter gender only. Lesson 49. 


59. According to their conjugation, verbs are either 
regular (upésusbuble) or irregular (nenpasasbutle). 


(1) Allregular verbs are divided into two conjugations, 
according to the inflexions of the indicative present. 


a. Of the first are those whose second person sing. ends 
in emb, and the third person plur. in 10Tb or YTB, aS: 4N- 
rieus, ‘thou readest ;? yutators, ‘ they read.’ 

b. Of the second are those whose second person sing. 
ends in nub, and the third person plur. in aTb or arb, as: 
ropoptims, ‘ thou speakest ;’ rosopirs, ‘ they speak.’ 


(2) Regular verbs are also divided into ten classes in 
respect of the termination of the infinitive and first person 
of the indicative present, of which the first eight belong 
to the first, and the last two to the second conjugation. 
Lessons 32 to 3d, 
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60. CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY 


VERBS. 


I. Inrinitive Moon. 


Baits, ‘ to be.’ | baisats, ‘to be usually.’ | Crats, ‘to become.’ 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


II. Inpicative Moop, 


a. Present 
Ecus, I am. 6uBaw, I am usually. 
Ecit, ete. OhiRdentb, ete. 
EcTb OniBAeTh 
Ecwu ObIBAeMB 
Ecté ObIB.WeTE 
Cytb OUIBAIOTD 
b. Past. 
f 6blat, 4, 6,1 | a Ouhdss, a, 0 
was. 
TH 6bIa, 4, 6,etc. | Th OnIBaI'b, a, 0 
Ont 6blab, ond | ond OniBdast, on OniBita, 
6n44, 086 6blAd 086 Ob1Ba40 
Mul 6b148 MBI ObIBAAB 
Bul Ob48 Bb! ObIBAAB 
Oud, ond Ofum =! val, ont Obietan 
o. Future. 
Byay, I shall or 
will be. 
By Aenlb, ete. 
BY \eTb Wanting. 
By AeN'd 
By aete 


By AyTb 


Wanting. 


A CTAIB, a, 0 


Thl CTUAB, a, 0 

OND CTAND, Ola CTIA, OG 
cCTAAC 

MBI CTati! 

Bbl CTAJH 

Ou CTaAu. 


cTany 


cTaneub 
cTaéueth 
cTAneWb 
cTanete 
CTaHVTS. 
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III. Sussunctive. 


Sing. A Obltb On, Oo11d , a OLBith Obl, 4a Obl, 10 


GLI, 6b1Ad 6B, 
Th 660.15 Ob, 611.14 
6b], OLIAd OI 
Ont 682 On, 04 
64a On, O86 
61.10 OBI 
Plur. Mot 6nt1g 681 
Bu 6nag Onl 
On,0n% 6b148 OL. 


Qnd pers. 6ysb, 
pl. 6yabte, be. 

Srd pers. DYcTb 
6yaeTs, plur. 
nycth O¥AyTS, 
let him, them 
be. 


On, 

TH GLIBLIb Ob, 1a OM. 40 
Ou! 

OHD GbIBAIh OBI, OA OLI- 
Bita Ob, OHO OBBAIO 
68! 

MBI OLIBAAI OBE 

BhI OLB Obl 

ont, On OblBdue OI. 


IV. ImpERATIVE. 
611844, pl. OuBdiite 


A cTasp Ob, cTata 6B, 
CTA.10 Ob, 

TH CTilb OM, Ja Ob, 10 
Ou ; 
ONS cTarh Ou, of cTaza 

6b, OO CTLI0 OL 


MBI CTI OBF 


BhI CTAsH OT 
, e 
OHH, 08S CTazB OH. 


cTaub, pl. cragpTe 


nyctb Graders, pl. mycth | NycTb crénert, pl. nycTS 


ONBAWTE. 


CTanyTB 


V. Active PARTICIPLE. 


Sing. 
which is, 
Plur. Cyinie, oyia 
(Future,  6yjy- 
id, Ujam, WiCe). 


Sing. Biismili, 
mee,which was. 
Plur. Bwisiuie, aia. 


Byayin, while 
being. 


Bush or OciBmN, 
having been. 


a. Present. 


Cyinift, maa, mee, | OnBaoulii, maa, mee 


OuBitonie, mid. 


b. Past. 


maa, | OnBaBoiit, maa, mee, 


Gupasmie, mia. 


VI. Gerunp. 


a. Present. 


| 6uBaa or 6n1B407H. 


b. Past. 


| GLIDABD or OLIDABLIB. 


Wanting. 


cTapuril, mag, mee, 


cragmie, mia. 


| Wanting. 


| CTABS or CTABIUG, 
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61. CONJUGATION OF ACTIVE VERBS. 


I. Invinitive Moon. 


Imperfect Asp. First Con, Perfect Asp. Second Conjug. 
. Pémats, ‘ to decide.’ Pémiits, ‘ to decide thorough! ye 


II. Invicative Moop. 


@ Present, 
Sing. Ptm4w, I decide 
Pémaems 
Ptumders , 
Plur. Pturdent Wanting, 
Pturdete 
Panne. 
6. Past. 
Sing. A phiuius, 4a, 40, Lwasde- |( 4 pbaist, 4a, 40, I have decided 
eiding 
Tet pbuiaab, Ja, 40, ete. TH PLWHA, 4a, 40, ete. 
Ont puaa, ond pbudisa, ond OH} phudas, onh pbuisa, on6 pd 
pbuas0 miso 
Plur, Mu ptmius ME ptoiig 
Bu pomdim BH ptudan 
Ond, ont pbinfug. ond, ond pbumtam. 
©. Future. 


BY Aculb or will | pémiimp, ete. 


Sing. Byay I shall ptmy, I will decide 
‘ pbmats, 
By Act decide, | ptunirs 


Plur. By seus ete, PSUS 
Byaera f ptmdts. pbuuire 
pswars. 


by AyTb 
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III. Sussunctive Moon. 


Sing. A pbmdiat On, 4a 6b, 40 6H, | a ptwnsd On, 4a 6b, 40 6n, I should 
I should or would decide have decided 
Th pbuaad Obl, Ja Ost, 40 Ob TH PBUNAS Ob, 4a Ob, 10 Ob 
Onb ptiuasd Gor, oa pbmdasa OUD PBUIHAD On, O14 PbULIa OW, OBO 
Gul, ond pbuis0 OM pBmii40 Ob 
Plar. Mer ppudias 6a MBI pBuiAn Ob 
Bur pBuiisH Ob BhI pBuTiAn Ob 
Oust, oud ptmniun Ow. ont, on pbunian OBL. 


IV. ImprerativE Moop. 


2nd pers. Péomall, plur. ptudiite, pbua, pl. pbmiire 
decide 

Srd pers. Wyctb pbuaets, let him nyctb phmurs, pl. mycts pbmars. 
decide, pl. DycTb pB- 
IMAwore. 


V. ActTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


' a. Present. 
Sing. Pbuiromill, maa, mee, he who 
decides Wanting. 
Plur. Pburisusie, phuraouia. 
b. Past. 
Sing. Pturdpurtii, waa, mee, he who pbuismif, maa, mee, he who has 
decided decided 
Plur. Pburdsmie, mia. ptuismie, mia. 


VI. PassivE ParticiPLe. 
a. Present. 
Sing. Ptmiemws, wa, Mo, which is decided ; plur. ptmdeun. 
b. Past. 
Sing. Ptuénp, na, 16, which was decided ; plur. pbméaw. 


VII. Gerunp. 
a. Present. 
Ptwaa, in deciding [ Wanting. 
b. Past. 
Pimist, pw, having decided. | pbuniss, suo, having decided. 
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62. CONJUGATION OF NEUTER VERBS OF 
ACTIVE FORM. 


I. Infinitive Moon. 


| Second Conjugation. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Inchoative Aspect. 
Apomars, ‘ to tremble.’ Jaiponiat, ‘to begin to tremble.’ 


II. InpicativE Moop. 


@. Present. 


Sing. Apomy, T am trembling 
Apowiun, ete. 


Apoxurs . 
Plur. Apomiins Haating: 
‘ Apomute 
ApomaTh 
& Past. 
Sing. fl Apomést, ca, 40, I was A 3aApPORAit, Ja, 20 
trembling 
Th! JpORarb, 4a, 10, etc. TH 3a{pomaid, Ja, 10 
Onb ApoKast, O84 ApoMasa, OHS 3ai{pomaib, ond 3aIpoRssa, Od 
006 Apomaso 3A1pOKAL0 
Plur. Mbt, Bul, OHH, APO Haig. MBI, Bh, OUM, 3aAPOMaim. 
o Future. 
Sing. ByYay I shall! saspomy 
By jenib f moxsm, cele 8a4 pO HUB 
ByAeTb ete. | 3a, 1pORuTh 
Plur. ByAeu> | 3a {POUND 
Byaere { swoxsn, 3a,{poRHTe 
BYAYT® | 3a,pomaTs. 


III. Scayunctive Moop. 


Sing. A apomdasp G61, I should A 3aApomMait Ont, ete, 
tremble 


Plur. Mai Apomdau 611, ete. 





MBI 32,1 pORal8 6, ete. 
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IV. Imperative Moon. 
2nd pers. Apowd, plur. apoaiite. 
Srd. pers. Dyctb apouure, plur. oycTb 

ApO Kars . 


saaporu, plur. saxpomiite. 
DYCTb 3alposuts, plur, DYCTb 3a4po- 
Rath. 





V. Active PARTICIPLE. 


a. Present. 
Sing. Apomaiimit, naa, mee. | Wanting, 
Plur. Apoxausie, mia. 
& Past. 
Sing, Apomismifl, sma, saree. BaipORABWiA, BUIAA, BOTEG 
Plur. Apomaswie, suis. | BaspOiKaBuie, BWIA. 


VI. PasstvE ParrTiciPLg. 
Wanting. 


VII. Gerunp, 


@. Present. 
Apomé. | Wanting. 


6b Past. 
Apowass or ApoRABME. | saspomass or aaqpomaBuE. 


63. CONJUGATION OF VERBS OF ITERATIVE 
ASPECT AND OF PERFECT OF UNITY. 


I. Inrinit1vE Moop. 


Iterative Aspect. Asp. Perfect of Unity. 
Rujbrpatb, ‘to throw repeatedly.’ R&ayts,‘ to throw once.’ 


II. INDICATIVE Moon. 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
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. b. Past. 
Sing. Al Ritaurpays, 3a, 10. A KUNYAB, 4a, 10. 
TH KM ALIBAIS, 4a, JO Th KHHYAb, Ja, 10 
Ont KMAbBaIt, OHS RUALBALa, | O8b KUNYIb, OHA RUBYsa, ONS RUDY 
on6 KM AbIBaI0 40 
Plur. Mol, sb, 088 KBAbIBAIE. MB, BH, OHH KHAYIR. 
o Future. 
Sing. xay 
Runes 
, KAneTS 
Wanting. Plur. Kinewt 
KBReTO 
KHHYTS, 


III. Susyunctive Moon. 


Sing. 4 riappass Onl, etc. A RAOYAD OW, ete. 
Plur. Mei RaAbiBase On, etc. | Mil KdnyIH OH, etc. 


IV. InsrperativE Moon. 


2nd pers. munb, plur. ragbte. 
Srd pers. ycTs RuueTs, plur. 


Wanting. 
DYCTb KUHYTb. 





V Active Participce. 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
b. Past. 
| KMBYyBInIH, Wad, Mee. 


Sing. Kiansasmill, aa, mee, 
KuayBole, mia. 


Plur. Kwapipasuile, mia. 


VI. PasstveE ParticiPie, 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
6. Past. 
Sing. Ragurant, 8a, HO. KlNyT, TA, TO. 
BAUS TBI. 


Kuiabeaal. 
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VII. Gercunp. 


a. Present. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


& Pas. 


KAAnBaBb Or KU {RBaBLIE. 


| mHHYBD or RAByBINM. 


64. CONJUGATION OF REFLECTIVE, RECI- 
PROCAL AND COMMON VERBS. 


I. INFINITIVE Moon. 


First Conjugation. 


Second Conjugation. 


Kuadtca, ‘ to throw one’s self.’ Beceaitsca, ‘ to enjoy one’s 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


self,’ 
II. InpicativE Moon, 
a Present. 
Kaas BECC.1KOCb 
Kn aiembes BeceAHIIbCa 
Kaaierca BeCeJHTCA 
Ruaacuca BecelHMCA 
Ka jaerecb BecelHTech 
Ku jawrca. BecesaTca. 
b. Past. 

fl KHAGICA, AACb, 10Cb 8 BecesHICK, 1aCb, JOCB 


TH KHBA@ICA, Jach, J0CB 

OND KBAAICA, OBA RBAGIACE, 
006 KHAGAOCh 

MW KHAQJBCb 

Bal KBASABC 

Oud, on KBAaIHCE. 


Th BECCAMICA, JaCb, OCB 

OHb BecetHACA, OHA BecedHJacb, 006 
BECEIHIOCS 

MBI BOCeAHINCE 

BL BeCeJHJHCh 

ond, OBS BeceaMLINCS. 


o. Future. 
By ay 6yay 
By Aetb EBAATBCA. 6yAemb ‘ BeCEINTBCA, 
By ACTb Oy AeTS 
By AeMb Oy AeMD 


By jete KHAQTBCA. 
ByAyTh 


6yaete ‘ BECeANTBCA. 
OY AYTB 
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III, SussunctivE Moon. 


Sing. § waxhica OM, dach OW, 40Cb 
Onl 
Ta KW141CA O81, 4aCb Ob, 10Cb ObI 
ON RBAGICA OW, ONA RAAAIACH 
6b1, OHO KHAAIOCb OM 
Plur. Mobi 5ujisnch Ob1, BhI RBAaSHCh 
Obl, OHH ONS RUALIBCH OB. 


A BEC@SHICA OM, JaCb Ob, 4OCb Obl 


TH BECeIH.ACA OW, 2ACb ObI, JOC OL 

OHS BecedHica Ob, Old BECeABAAC Ob, 
OG BecesA0Cch Ob 

MBI BECCAHADCb Obl, Bbl BECEAMIECE Gn) 

Onl, OHS BECeALAHCD OBI. 


IV. ImperativE Moon. 


2nd pers. 
3rd pers. Wycth masierca, 
HYCTb KBAAIOTCA. 


plur. 


Radaiica, plur. xagaiitecs. 


Beceslicb, plur. BecesuTecb. 
DYcTb Becei#TbCA, plur, MYCTb Bece- 
4ATCA. 


V. Active PartTicrpPrez. 
a. Present. 


Sing. Ragfwmilica, maaca, meeca. 
Plur. Kuagasmieca, miaca. 


Becesimifica, Maaca, meeca. 
| Becesduieca, MNiACA. 


b. Past. 


‘Sing. Kuaaasmilica, pmaaca, sueeca. 
Plur, Kugasmieca, susiaca. 


BeceaiBililica, Bmaaca, BuIcccA. 
BecetuBiwieca, BINIACA. 


VI. Passtve Participte. 


Wanting. | Wanting. 
VII. Grrunp. 
a. Present. 
KeAiaCb OF KAAGHOUNCE. | secesjcs. 
b. Past. 
~ Raahpunes. | Becearuemacs. 
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65. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


Participle Passive Pres. Kujaemt, ‘ which is thrown.’ 


a » Past, hijagp, ‘ which was thrown.’ 


I. InvrniTIve. 
‘To be thrown.’ 


Muse, & N. Beith kajaemy, 
Fem. Bsitbh Kuxzaemont 
Plur. 


Baith KHASeMbIMD 


M. & N. Gpitb gagauy. 
Fem. 6biTb RiNAaBoll. 
Plur. Obit Kusansim 


II. InpDICATIVE. 


a. 
Sing. # (ecb) RaAaems, a, 0 
Tar (ec) KuAdeM4, a, 0 
Out (CCT) KAM, Ona (ecTb) 
kHJ4ema, OHO (eCTb) KD Aue~ 
MO 
Plur. Mbt (ecm) 
Bia (ecTe) 


KBAAeMBI. 
On, ou (cys) 


b. 
Sing fl 61143, &, 6 RHAdeMS, a, 0 
Ta! Guth, 4, 6 RaAaeMt, a, 0 
Oud Ould KNjaeMt, ONA 641.14 
kiAdema, OHO ObLI6 KHAdeuO 


Present. 


a (CCMb) KUAae, a, 0 

Thi (ecH) KHAant, a, 0 

On® (ecTb) RMAaH>, OBA (ecTB) RI- 
Aasa, on6 (ecTb) Kiijano. 


MBI (€CMBI) ? 
BbI (eCTe) Ka jaa. 
Ons, On (cyTb) 5 


Past. 


A Obl, A, 6 RHAANS, a, 0 

TH ObLIb, 4, 6 KM Aau'b, a, 0 

OHD ObUb RuAand, ond Onaa Ragana, 
ONO ObtUd KHAaHO 


Plur. Mbt 6148 MBI OBL 
Bui 6014 {aaaien Bhi 6b118 RuAaael. 
Out, ou’ Oe OB ObdB 
co Future. 
Sing. 1 OY AY a O¥Aay 
Tol Oy ACS ; Th Oy ACLS F 
Ou, ond, ond ( BRMCHP a 0, out, ona, on6 ( NHACH®, & 0 
Oy ACTS OY ACTS 
Plur. Mut 6y cM MhI OY ACM 
Bu Gy AcTe RaAieMb. MbI OyleTe Eu Aaubl. 
Oud, out Oy ayTs on, ont OYAYTS j 
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III. Sussunctive. 


Sing. 8 Onur Ob RHAAeND A ObLIS Obl RUAAAS 

A 6n124 Ont RHAAeMa A Ob OBI RM Aana 

A 6n116 Obt RB JaeMo, etc. A Ob1.16 Ob KH JaHO, ete. 
Plur, Msi 6fu1H Ob RHAdeMHI, ete. MBI 65110 Obl RAAABH, ete. 


IV. IMPERATIVE. 


2nd pers. ByAb RBAdeMS, EMA, EMO OyAb KusaHt, a, 0 
plur. OF AbTe BHAAOMEI plur. O¥AbTe Ku jag 
3rd pers. Wyctb Oy AeTh RH AdEM, DYCTb OY ACT KiUAANS, & 0 
kHAAeMa, 0 
plur. nyctb O¥AyTb KH- plur. ayctb O¥AYTb RAaH 
qaeunl. 


V. Parrticipues, 


Wanting. 
VI. Gerunp. 
‘ @ Present. 

Sing. ByYazyiH EHAAeMS, a, 0 OY AYIH KHJaBB, & 0 
Plur. Byayw Ragaemul. OYAYIH KHAanB. 

6. Past. 
Sing. Byres or Otiemm RAAAeMS, A, 0 | OBIS oF OLIBINM KHAaHS, a, 0 
Plur, Bpisb or Ob1B018 Bu jaeMbl. 6b1BD or OLIBIIH KUAaBH. 


66. Compound prepositional are conjugated in the same 
way as the simple verbs (Lessons 56, 57, 58). 


67. Irregular verbs are those which deviate from the 
rules of conjugation. They are divided into those of mixed 
conjugation and those of mixed class (Lesson 59). 
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68. Active and neuter derivative verbs are formed from 
substantives and adjectives by changing the termination of 
the primitive into utb, 6Tb, aTb, ATb, or OBaTB, etc. 

Costs, to salt, from coJb, salt, 


Illy wbrb, to make a noise, ,, 
Saluupith, to defend, 
Mbputs, to measure, 
Topronats, to trade in, 
Kpacntts, to blush, 
Bit, to whitewash, 
Pajosatb, to please, 
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WyM, noise. 
gamlita, defence, 
mbpa, measure. 
Toprs, trade. 
Epacnuli, red. 
Obinh, white, 
paat, glad. 


69. Compound verbs may be formed by coupling a sub- 
stantive, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb or a proposition 


with a verb, ete. 


IlytewécTsosatb, to travel, from nyTb, road, miéctnoBatp, to march. 


310A biicTBOBaTb, to do evil, $s 
EAnnoodpcrsoBaTs, to combat singly, 5, 
Aio60mbITCTBOBaTb, to be curious, o 


Papanoptiats, to contradict one’s self, ,, 
Dpotas0,{biictsopatb, to counteract, » 


Haxogutb, to find, 


B10H, wicked, AtbiicToBaTb, to act. 

eAHOB, one, Copdteca, to wrestle. 

406HTb, to love, wabiTatTbh, to 
inquire. 

pasao, differently, pt, to speak. 

np6tass, against, atbiictosaTb, to 
act. ~ 

Ha, upon, xOAuT, to walk. 





THE ADVERB.—(Hapbaie.) 


¥0. Adverbs, according to their meaning, are divided into: 
(1) Adverbs of guadity (havectsenusia). 


a. Manner, as: tTakt, ‘thus,’ ‘so ;? mafye, ‘otherwise ;? xopomd 
ewell ;? sapdano, ‘intentionally ;’ ba yraxb, ‘at random.’ 
To this class belong all adverbs derived from adjectives. 
b. Measnre of time and space, as: cxdpo, ‘quickly ;? Adéuro, ‘long 
time ;’ sicro, ‘often ;’ 6.1113K0, ‘near ;’ AazéKo, ‘far.’ 
To these may be added the gerunds or verbal adverbs. 
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(2) Adverbs of quantity (Rosigectsenutis). 


a. Measure, as: maéro, ‘much ;’ mato, ‘a little.’ 

b. Number and order, as: OADARAM, ‘once ;’ ABAm.Ab, ‘twice ;? NATHIO, 
‘fivefold;’ aecaTbw, ‘tenfold ;’ Bo u¢pabixt, ‘firstly ;? Bo BTOpLIXxd, ‘secondly ;’ 
Ha KOHCH?, ‘ lastly.’ 


(3) Adverbs of time (Bpémenn). 


a. Point of time, as: tenépp, ‘now ;? Bucpa, ‘yesterday ;’ 34ptpa, ‘ to- 
morrow ;’ cerd4ua, ‘to-day ;’ yaé, ‘already,’ upéage, ‘before ;’ mdcat, 
* after.’ 

6. Duration and repetition, as: Bcerd4, ‘always ;’ nuKoraa, § never ;’ 
ptiKo, ‘seldom ;’ omAtb, ‘again ;’ muoraa, ‘sometimes ;’ cudsa, ‘anew ;’ BO- 
o6uyé, ¢ generally.’ 


(4) Adverbs of place (Micra). 


a. Rest,as: tant, ‘there ;? s4écb, ‘here ;’ Aéua, ‘at home; rat-ro, 
‘somewhere ;’ HarAs, ‘nowhere.’ 


b. Motion, as: otcwaa, ‘hence; orryga, ‘thence;’ c34gu, ‘from 
behind ;’ cwga, ‘hither ;’ tyA4, ‘thither;’ gomdl, ‘ homewards ;’ Bucpés?, 
‘ forwards.’ 


(5) Adverbs of interrogation (Bonpociitesbabia). 
Paé3sb? weyméun? yréun? 


(6) Adverbs of mood (I6gsunuocta). 
a. Affirmation, as: icTHHHo, ‘truly,’ Bb c4mMoM> Abt, ‘in fact ;’ Able 
cTBuiterbHo, ‘ really ;? Aa, ‘ yes.’ 
b. Negation, as: He, HH, HBTS, ‘ not.’ 
c. Probability or doubt, as: apécp, * perchance ;? mémeTb OniTb, ‘per- 
haps ;’ e484 4a, ‘scarcely ;’ MOaeTb CTaTbca, ‘ may be.’ 


(7) Adverbs of measure (Mbp). 
Ist. Strengthening the affirmation. 


a. Used with the positive degree, as: pecbmi, 6uenb, ‘very ;’ oryba- 
no, ‘excellently ;? c1umKom, ‘too ;’ Kpaiue, ‘ extremely ;’ HapoyHto, ‘on 
purpose ;’ 4osdibuo, ‘ sufficiently ;’ and the prefix ope, as : upeuaoro, * very 
much.’ 
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b. With the comparative, as: rop43,40, ‘far, much ;? secpasnéngo, Be- 
BUpUuMtps. ‘ incomparably ;’ Bade, ‘ doubly.’ 

c. With the superlative ; the prefix nam, as: HanOdsbmil, ‘ the largest ;" 
fansy mill, ‘the best.’ 


2nd. Strengthening the negation, as: 


Boace, ‘at all ;? cosctus, ‘entirely ;° naw4z0, ‘not in the least ;? suckéu- 
KO, BH4YYTS, ‘ not at all.’ 


8rd. Modifying the affirmation or negation, as: 


e1na, 3yTb, © hardly,’ ‘ scarcely ;’ utckoibko, ‘ somewhat ;’ HeMHOro, ‘a little 
oTuacts, ‘partly ;’ aoari, ‘ almost.’ 


71. Many substantives and adjectives are used ad- 

verbially, as: 

(1) Substantives in the instrumental and other cases, as: Beptémt, 
‘on horseback ;’ aipomt, ‘ gratis,’ ‘although ;’ maromt, ‘ at a walking pace ;’ 
pa nokia, ‘for show ; Bb Topondxs, ‘in haste ;’ mordano, ‘yearly ;’ noné- 
cauHo, ‘monthly ;’ godyepesHo, ‘alternately.’ 

(2) <Apocopated qualifying adjectives in the neuter singular, as: x0- 
pomd, ‘well ;? Aypuo, ‘badly.’ 

(3) Possessive and relative adjectives in the dative, with the prefix 
no, as: 00 abtnemy, ‘summer like ;’ m0 antpinomy, ‘like beasts,’ 


Those ending in crifl, if, take the termination cka, ba, as: mOpyccER, 
‘in Russian ;? noApy#ecka, ‘in a friendly manner ;’ nopm6bn, ‘like a fish. 


72. The pronouns cTé1bko, mHord, MAIO, nbcKOIbKO and 
ck6.1bk0 become adverbs when referring to a verb or an ad- 
jective, as: MBOro TpyauTEca, ‘to work much ;’ HECKOIbEO 
podors, ‘somewhat timid.’ 


73. Adverbs formed from verbs end in ma or Ma, eMt, as: 


AQHA AU BMA JETS, ‘it is a pouring rain ;’ MABbEM4, ‘alive,’ 
This last form is seldom used. 
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74. Adverbs formed from apocopated qualifying adjectives 
have : 
(1) Degrees of Comparison, as : 


Positive :—mudro, ‘much ;’ xopdmo, ‘ well.’ 
Comparative :—6éate, ‘more ;? sy aitte, ‘ better.’ 
Superlative :—66.:e scer6, most ;’? ay4ure wcerd, ‘ best.’ 


To the comparative of adverbs the prefix no may be 
added, as, no6o.1be, ‘a little more.’ 

The superlative in adverbs may be formed asin adjectives 
by adding the prefix nam to the comparative, as, nandd.sbe, 
‘ most.’ 

(2) Augmentatives and Diminutives, us: 
a. Augmentative, 6buéx0MbKO, ‘thoroughly white ;’ mperpdsxo, ‘ very 


loud.’ 
b. Diminutive, 6tuoBiro, § whitish ;’ neusdaKo, ‘rather a little. (Lesson 


37-) 


THE PREPOSITION.—(Ipejsors.) 


73. Prepositions are used in two ways : 
(1) Separately, to indicate the relation in which objects 
stand to each other, as, na cro1b, ‘on the table.’ 
(2) Conjointly with nouns, adjectives and verbs, i.e. 
as, prefixes: Haiti, ‘to find.’ 


74. The following is a complete list of primitive pre- 
positions, classed according to their use, as: 
(1) Used both conjointly and separately. 


Beat, without. Ors (010), from. 

Bt, (80), in, into. Ilo, after, according. 

Ao, until, before. Tlo4 (1040), under. 

3a, behind, for. Iipesb (upedo), before, in. 
H3t (w30), out of, from. Ilepeab (aepejo), front of, 
Ha, on, upon. pu, in the time of, near. 
Hay’ (8a40), over, above, Ct (co), with, from. 


O (06, 060), about, against. JY, at, near. 
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(2) Used separately only: 


Kt (KO), ‘towards, to,’ and the prepositional adverbs aia, ‘for 2 xpoxb, 
‘ besides ;’ 033 3a,‘ from behind ;’ 43% 0041, ‘ from under.’ 


(3) Used as prefixes only: 
B3 (B03, BO30), ‘up ;’ BH, ‘out ;’ Ha3b (H030), ‘down ;’ fa, mepe, upa, 
upe, pa3B, (paso), por, cy. 


75. As prepositions, are also used— 


a. The following adverbs, 61n3t, ‘near ;’ B401b, ‘along ;’ Buicto, 
‘instead ;’ BAHYTpH, BHYTpb, ‘in, inwards ;’ BAB, ‘out of ;’ Bé3a8, . ‘beside, 
near ;? BOUpCKH, ‘ contrary to;? MemAy, (Memb, PpoMéwmd), ‘ between ;’ MHNO, 
‘hy 3 gacyopoTust, ‘opposite;’ 6roso, ‘about ;? oxpecrb, ‘around ;’ 0- 
BCPXb, ‘over ;? n6416, ‘near ;’? nosage, ‘behind;’ ndcsb, ‘after;’ cpexu 
novpeau, ‘amidst ;’ opdme, ‘before ;’ opétass (mpoTmBy), ‘against ? pain, 
‘for the sake of;’ cscpxt, ‘besides ;? caéau, ‘from behind ;’ cxso3s, 
‘through.’ 

b. The following adverbs formed from adjectives : ornoctitesbHo, ‘with 
regard to;’ KacdTesbao, ‘concerning ;’ coo6pé3H0, ‘in conformity with ; 
cootebretsenno, corresponding to ;’ copasmSpuo, ‘ in proportion to.’ 

c. Some gerunds, as: wckawwaa, ‘except ;’ ne cMOTpA Ha, ‘ notwith- 
standing.’ 

d. Substantives in different cases, as: mocpéactBoms, ‘ by means of ;’ 
D0 Mbps, ‘in proportion to.’ 





THE CONJUNCTION.—(Cows1). 


76. Conjunctions are for the most part derivatives, and 
are used to connect words and different parts of a sentence. 
According to their signification they are divided into: 

(1) Copulatire (coegnnuteabne), as: a, ‘and;’ 4a, ‘and, but, let? 
me (mb) © but, then ;? Tike, ‘also ;’ emé, ‘yet ;’ game, ‘even ;’ TO, ‘ that:’ 
oTyactTH, YcTbN, * partly.’ 

(2) Distributire (pasatbadterpabie), Win, 41160, ‘or ;? aH, ‘nor.’ 

(3) Interrogatire (BONporHTe’bHble), A, HAD. 

(4) Relatice (uatbacniiteabAne), To, ‘that ;? O¥ato, Axo6w, ‘as if; 
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MOND, xe and accrats, ‘quoth ;’ to, Sto, BbAb, used after nouns, pronouns and 
adverbs. 

(5) Comparatice (cpabulitesbable), Cl6B00, OYATO Obl, ‘as, as if;’ néme- 
10, 3bMt, ‘than ;’ ak, ‘as.’ ' 

(6) Conditional (ycasenuie), émean, écan, O¥4e, ‘if ;’ Rorad, ‘ when, if.’ 

(7) Desideratice (ReadTetbunle), Aabbl, IT6OH, ‘in order that ;’ excsu6s, 
ec.sn6b, * would it were ;’ Aa, ‘may, let.’ 

(8) Concessive (yctyntiteabnite), xoTd, ‘although ;” nyctb, nycraf, ‘let ;’ 
opaésia, ‘true ;’ nomasyt, ‘if you like.’ 

(9) Adtersative (upoTHBiTesbabte), a, me, Aa, HO, ‘ but ;’ oAndKo, ‘ how- 
ever’ écan me, ‘if then ;’ taki, ‘for all that.’ 

(10) Cuusatice (BHHOCAGBHHIE), Tak, ‘ thus ;’ 70, ‘then ;’ # Tat, ‘and 
so’ nocevy, ‘hence 7 nogemy a, § wherefore ;’ CABJOBATCABHO, CTA10 OBIT, 
‘consequently ;’ motomy, ‘ therefore.’ 


77. Of the above, the following when repeated become 


correlatives : 
H, HAH, HH, TO, OTTACTH, YACTLW, HHOFAd, Ab. 


78. The other currelatives are : 

KARb—TAKD A, ‘as—as;’ He TOABKO—HO H, ‘ not only—but ;’ Ttor44a—rorAd, 
‘then—when ” tamb—rab, ‘there—where ;’ oTTyaa- otTkyja, ‘thence— 
whence ;? 15ub—TbuB, ‘ the (more)—the (more) ;’ CKO1bKO—cTOIbKO, ‘as 
—as.’ 

79. There are also many other simple and compound 
conjunctions, as also conjunctional phrases formed from 
other parts of speech. The following may be taken as 
examples : 

70 ectb, ‘that is;? a dmenno, ‘namely; oputéws, ‘ besides ;’ 10166n0 RaKB, 


Sas ;? pakoncn?, ‘at last ;’? Kakb OB, ‘however; ckoip HB, ‘however much ;’ 
paBHOMSpuo, ‘equally ;? Kaxb-TO, ‘such as;’ ete. 





THE INTERJECTION.—(Memjométie.) 
80. The principal interjections in Russian are the follow- 
ing, denoting : 
Surprise: al axp! ‘ah! G6al‘oh! of am? ‘isit? 
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Encouragement : cadsno ! ‘glorious!’ ypa! hurrah !’ scnos4tp ! ‘well done 
Assurance: eft! updiso! ‘indeed !? upon my word!’ 

A firmation: ga! ‘yes!’ Konédno! ‘ of course !’ 

Refusal: atrs! ‘no! 

Repulsion: upow! ‘off? oid! ‘away  né6aHo! ‘cease I’ 
Call: of! ret! ‘holla !’ 

Tesponse: a! acb! ‘what!’ 

Offer: aa! plur. wa-te! ‘take it?’ 

Indication: ce! ‘behold sort! ‘there!’ psoas! ‘out!’ 
Prohibition: crb! teh! ‘hush !? mosgats! ‘silence!’ 

Threat: yxG! ‘beware ? 4o6p6! ‘never mind !” 

Arersion: ey! ‘faugh !’ 

Indignation: they! § fie ! 

Grief: axb! oxb! Sah! oh! rope! 6644! ‘woe!’ yam! ‘alas!’ 
Compulsion: ay! plur. ay-te! ‘come! sy-e! ‘now then |’ 


Sl. Besides the above, expressive of emotion, there are 
also others imitating different sounds, as, 6vxb! man! 
Gaut! xaonut! etc. From these may be formed verbs, as 
OYXHYTb, MIMAKHYTB, OANHYTb, XAONHYTE, etc. 


Il. SYNTAX.—(Crosocoqanénie.) 


1. Concorp.—(Coraacopanie.) 

82. The predicate, if an adjective or a finite verb, agrees 

with the subject in person, gender, number and case. 
Ond yHTdsa, She was reading. 
Ona A06pa, She is kind. 

85. When, however, the predicate is a noun, it may differ 
from the subject in gender and number, agreeing in case 
only. The copula when expressed agrees in number with 
the subject. 

Pimiage Ob14H Bap6sb BoMACTBeHEHA, The Romans were a warlike people. 
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84. Determinative words, either adjectives or pronouns, 
agree in gender, number and case with the word they 
qualify. 

Mod xopémaa guiira. My good book. 


85. But when the determinative word is a substantive, it 
agrees In case and may differ in number and gender. 


Pépory> Mocks oOwupens. ‘The city of Moscow is large. 


86. When the subject is followed by an attribute, the 
predicate, whether an adjective or a verb, agrees with the 
former and not with the latter in gender and number. 


Ptra Aynati cysoxdjna, The river Danube is navigable. 
PteA Ayuda gaucp3.sa, The river Danube is frozen over. 


87. The numerals 4sa, Tpn, deTHIpe, No:TOpA, NosITpeThi, 
etc., and the pronoun 66a, agree with their noun in number 
and case, except in the nom. and acc., when the noun takes 
the termination of the genit. sing. 


Asa ctos&, two tables ; gen. AByXb cT0.16B, ete, 
O6a opidtesa, both friends; gen. o60uxb opiatcscil, ete. 


88. Other numerals, from five up to eighty, as also Ande, 
Tpde, a¢TBepo, ete., agree in all cases except the nom. and 
acc., which require the noun in the genit. plur. 


ats cto168b, five tables; dat. mati cTo1iw?, ete. 
BoécembjecaTb ropojosp, eighty towns; dat. BOCLMHCCATH ropo{aMd, ete 


89. In compound sentences having two or more subjects 
and predicates, the rules of concord depend chiefly on the 
conjunctions uniting the subjects, as also on whether or not 
the latter are of the same gender and number (Lesson 82, 
Obs. 3 to 7.) 

NN 
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90. With regard to compound numerals, the noun agrecs 
witb the last. 


Apajnatb OAWAS CTA, - Twenty-one tables. 
Dat, jecaTb Aba CTOLA, Fifty-two tables. 

91. The relative pronoun KoTOpblé, KOH, RTO, ITO, agreeing 
in gender and number with the noun or pronoun in the 
principal clause, take the case governed by the verb or noun 
in the subordinate clause. 

YesoBbEB, ROTOparo A 1106200, The man whom I love. 


92. The gerund of the subordinate and the verb of the 
principal clause must express an action of the same agent. 
Oo cad pa6dtawrs, They work sitting. 


93. When an action indicated in the subordinate takes 
place at the same time as that of the principal clause, the 
gerund present is employed not only with verbs in the 
present, as, 

Ciga nay, I write sitting. 
but also with verbs in the past and future tenses, as: 
CHAA nnicas, I wrote sitting. 
Culsa OYAY DUCATB, I will write sitting. 

94. When one action precedes another, then the pre- 
celing one is expressed by a gerund in the past tense, 
which likewise may agree not only with a verb in the 
past, as, 

OxbBmrach, ONS BLIMe!t, After dressing, he went out ; 
but also with verbs in the present and future tenses, as : 


Ox:bBInACh, A BLIXORY, After dressing I go out. 
Oxtauuce, a BLLiAy, After dressing | will go out. 


2. GOVERNMENT.—(Ynpapiénie.) 
95. This part of Syntax will be found fully treated of in 
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the Practical Part. For direct government, see Lesson 60; 
and for government through prepositions, see Lessons 61, 
62 and 63. 


III. ORTHOGRAPH Y.—(Hpasonacazie.) 


1. Use or LETTERS, 


96. The proper and accidental sounds of each letter were 
explained in the beginning of this work, and it will be re- 
membered that some letters have more than one sound, and, 
on the other hand, that there are some different ones which 
represent the same sound. Hence it follows that it is im- 
possible to write Russian correctly by the ear alone. In 
eases of doubt, the proper letter may be ascertained 
either by finding the radical form of the word, or by 
going through its inflexions; but since this process entails 
some trouble,and even then is not always successful, certain 
rules are here given, in alphabetical order, for the con- 
venience of reference. 

A occurs in the genit. sing. of adject. and pronouns end- 
ing in the nom. in biii, of, as, AdOparo, cBaTaro, 
KoTOparo. 

A is not written after hard vowels, except some foreign 
words, thus—YTénya, and not Ténya. 


B (as also B, M, 0, ¢) when followed by 10 take 4, as, 
1100.1-10, 106-4-10, KYM-4-10, Tpab-d-10. 


r.—After r, in inflexions, a, e, b1 are changed into a, 0, 4, 
thus—crporaro, 4éronbkiii, cagorf, and not crporaro, 
1érenbkiii, canlorbl. 
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A.—The sound of 4 when given to the prefix or must 
never be written, as, oT\biaTb, OT3b1 Bb. 


E.—In the inflexions of true Russian words, e is changed 
into o before r, K, X, 88, JEFOHBKIli, MiKOHLKIi, cY- 
XOHDBKIM. 

E is found in the apocopated termination of adjectives 
ending in iinniii, abnbiil, as, COOROtBbIH, BOIBHBIL ; 
Apocop. CNOKO-eUb, BOI-eU'b. - 

E final accented after x, 9, W, m is changed into 0, as, 
40, cBbikKO, instead of anué, cBbind. 


th.—After this letter, 51 and o are changed into @ and e, 
as, AOU, JOKCIO, Instead of 40aibI, AOA010. 


3 is preserved in the prefixes Bo3, nn3, pa3, 43 only 
before c, 0, MM, as, H3-CVuliITS, pa3-dapamatb, pa3- 
munatb; but before all other consonants it is chanved 
into C, as, HC-YE3RVTb, pac-XAaN BAT, pac-unAiTb. In 
the prefixes 6e36 and 4pexs, 3 is never changed into 
c, as, GescmCprubiil, ypeswbpuprit. 

8 is written before m> final of foreign words, as, ma- 
TePbANIMB GapOapusas. 


Hf is written: 

a. Before consonants and at the end of words: aay, 
WAM. 

b. Before vowels only in the inflexions of the numer. 
ith, wicctb, etc., In compound words, as, maTi- 
YrOsbublii, cemnapuitipupiil, ete. 

e. In the inflexion of the second person pres. indicat. 
of verbs of second conjuvation, as, cMotpsrp, T050- 
putb, second pers. cuéTpumb, roRop sub. 
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I is written before vowels: Jian, atinia. 

I must not be confounded with 1 or o in the termina- 
tion of the adjectives, numerals and pronouns: Iii is 
written in the nom. sing. of adjective having the 
gen. in aro, and bili or off of those having the gen. 
In aro. 


R never precedes 4, 10, b, except in foreign words, as, 
KWWMeHb, KAXTA. 


H is doubled : 

a. In words ending in Haxt, HBr, nit, if these latter 
are formed from words ending in 8, as, WAbu- 
HWHKb, DAbH-HbIH, OCcéH-Hiii, derived from nabut, 
Oceub. 

b. In passive particip. and qualif. adjectives ending in 
QH-HbIii, AH-HbIii, CH-HbIi, as, ReAAnHbI, ACpeBilil- 
ublii, yOilictbeunslil. 

HT is prefixed to personal pronouns after prepositions, 

to distinguish them from the possessive, as: y Hero, 
‘he has ;’ y erd Opata, ‘at his brother’s.’ 


O is written in the nom. of masculine adjectives and pro- 
nouns having an accented termination, as, 30.10TOii, 
Kakoil. 

Oro is written in the gen. sing. of the pron. kakOil, TaKdii. 

C is doubled in nouns ending in crpo, eriii, if formed from 
words ending inc: uckyc-ctBO, Pyc-criil. 

T is doubled when ort is prefixed to a word beginning 
with T: oTrord, OTTAATB. 


I].—After g, 61 is written instead of a, as, NbInAEHOKD, 
Ubipyabuukb. Except foreign words, as, nutata, 
me\HUiHa. 
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T{ must not be written instead of tc or ac if T or 4 be- 
long to the root and c to the termination, thus—apa- 
BlitcKia, Depci{ckil, and not apaBaugkill, DepcAukii. 


Y is not followed by a, 10, b1, thus—gaatb, IYTKIH, TBH, 
and not GHaTb, IWTKIH, IBID. 


II is not followed by 4, 10, 51, which are changed into a, 
y, 8, thus—ai3uiaa, HI3Hy10, HH3Mie, and not Ha3mag, 
HIN3HLOW, HASIIBIE. 


IJ is not followed by o, 51, a, 1, but bye, a, a, y, thus— 
ry use, rym, ryma, ryuy, and not ry¥mjoi, rye, 
FY IA, FY W110. 

This letter must not be written instead of x4, or cq if 
m, 4, c belong to the root or to the prefix, thus— 
MViR-dilHa, C-4HTATB, cydcrie, and not MymjAga, MHTATS, 
mactie. 

LbI.—This sound is sometimes confounded with tu, and 
some grammarians do not change tu into b1 when t 
belongs to the prefix and a to the root, as, orburpbi- 
BaTb, NpeALHAYMiii ; others in the same instance use 
BI, aS, OTBIFphIBaTS, Npeaymiil. bl, however, is begin- 
ning to be generally adopted. 


'b, b.—These two semivowels when final do not always 
give a distinct hard or soft sound to the preceding 
consonant, but are mute after m, 4, MI, MI. 


For the placing of + or 5 after a, 4, m, m, the following 
rules are to be observed : 
B is used : 
a. In the nom. sing. of mascul. nouns and adjectives, 
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as, MYKb, MCYb, KAMBIM, DAalys, TOpaAys, WOXdms, 
as also in the nom. of the pron. Hamlt and sault. 


6. In the gen. plur. of nouns ending in e and a, as, 
VUHIHONB, TYIb, 10Ab, HOW, and in that of the 
numerals TBICA4S. 


c. In the conjunction ms contracted from xe, as, Tow, 
TorAankb, from Tome, TOrAame. 


d. In the prepositions mex, upoM¢cas. 

B is written : 
a. In the nom. of femin. nouns, as, HOUb, MBIMIS, BeMb. 
b. In the second pers. sing. pres. indicat., as, absaenlb, 


ropopH us. 

c. In the second pers. of the imperative, as, n4a4b, 
Bub, pba. 

d. In the infinitive of verbs ending in 9b, as, me4b, 
TO1O4S. 


e. In the terminations of the adverbs: 1am, 1po4s, 
TOU Bb TO%b, and some others. 


, pronounced like e, is used in the following roots and 
terminations : 
(1) Bis initial in only two words and their derivatives: 
4xars, ‘ to ride,’ and bers, ‘to eat.’ 
B occurs in the middle of the following and their 
derivatives: 


Bectxa, conversation. Btct, demon. 
Bakanpi, pale. Bb, the name of the letter ¢. 
Bbratb, Oba4Tb, to run. BtjaTb, to know. 
Bbaa, woe, (ObqnuA, poor; 00- BSRB, age. 
6b ia, victory.) Btna, Vienna, 


Bhi, white. Bsnéyb, crown. 
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Baur, a broom. 

Btputb, to believe. 

Btpa, faith. 

Bicnib, to weigh. 

BtcTb, intelligence. 

Bich, weight, 

Bttsb, branch. 

Btrph, wind, 

Btko, eye-lid. 

Btatb, to blow. 

rntst, anger. 

Pataol, bay. 

THb316, nest. 

rpbxt, sin. 

Autopt, 

Autctpt, 

Absa, a virgin. 

Atbats, Abtb, (except oacinaa, 
clothes). 

Atyb, grandfather, 

Atbiits, to divide. 

Atta, children. 

Atatb, ataats, to do. 

(Ha.tatbca, to hope, except na- 
aé« ja, hope.) 

 *Herb3d, glands, 

Ko1$30, iron. 

Satta, devices, 

3pb344, star. 

3B6pb, beast. 

3ubH, serpent. 

3bBaTb, to yawn. 

3buiga, pupil (of the eye). 

Kaiba, a cripple. 

K.ttb, chamber. 

KibTRa, cage. 

Ko.itH0, knee. 

Kpéoria, strong. 

Jestatb, to fondle. 

Atsuiii, left. 


} names of rivers. 


) 


At3Tb, to climb. 
Atnp, idleness, 
Abnith, to stick. 
4dtc4, fishing line, 
Atch, forest. 
Atto, summer. 
Ataitb, to cure. 
Atkapb, a physician. 
MeABbAb, a bear. 
Mtjb, copper. 
Mtub, chalk. 
Mtua, change. 
Mtpa, measure. 
Mtcro, place. 
Mtcaqt, month. 
Mtmitb, to hinder. 
Mtrntb, to mark, 
Mtx, fur, bag. 
Hestcta, bride. 
Ht, (prefix used with pronouns 
and adverbs). 
Hira, indulgence. 
Aéaauiil, tener. 
Htspo, bosom. 
Htweyt, a German. 
HtTb, no. 
Ekxatpea, to deny. 
06645, dinner. 
OGiTb, vow, promise. 
Opéx4, nut. 
Tesentrs, (name of people). 
Dasbat, captivity. 
Tutcens, mould, 
Tutus, a bald pate, 
Hosér, district. 
Hostao, log. 
Hoctratb, to visit. 
Ipoptxa, a hole, slit. 
Uptcnwit, sweet. 
rid, dappled, piebald. 
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Utna, froth. 
Itnitb, to reproach, 
txéra, infantry. 
Iitwié, a pedestrian, 
PHarifi, scarce. 
Ptipra, radish, 
Ptaatb, to cut. 
Pé3apil, playful. 
Pra, river. 
Pina, turnip. 
Ptcniga, eye-lash. 
Ptcré (root deriv. sctpésa, 
meeting). 
Ptub, speech. 
Ptuetd, sieve. 
Pits, to decide. 
Ptatb, to gush. 
Conptuutt, ferocious. 
Ceéxit, fresh. 
CetTb, the light. 
Citib, trace. 
Catodi, blind. 
CubaTbca, to laugh. 
Cutrs, snow. 
CnBx1, haste. 
Crpbia, arrow, 
Créna, wall. 
Césept, north. 
CBa6H, grey. 


) 


Ctno, hay. 

Ctnp, tabernacle, 
Chpa, sulphur. 
Cépuii, gray. 
Ctropitb, to lament. 
CtrTb, net. 

Chap, (cbry), to hew, to whip. 
Ctatp, to sow. 
Ctma, seed. 

Té10, body. 

Téub, shadow. 
Técuniit, narrow. 
Ticto, dough. 
Tématb, to amuse, 
X.166t, bread. 
XABBb, stay. 

Xptat, horseradish. 
Xtpt, the letter 2 
I[ptbrTb, colour. 
Ib,uTb, to filter. 
I[t.10siTb, to kiss. 
Ht, whole. 
I|tab, aim. 

tua, price. 
Iktnentrs, to grow stiff. 
tn, a flail. 

Itub, chain. 
Yes0BbK, man. 


B occurs in the following terminations: : 
(1) In the comparative degree, as, Aoopée, qoopbiimiit. 


(2) In the prepositional case of nouns of the first de- 
clension, except those ending in iii, Ie, as, a 


ctoab, BL OJ. 


(8) In the dative and prepositional sing. of nouns of 
the second declension, except those ending in 
ig, B; also in the dative and prepositional of the 


pronouns 4, Tbl, ceda, as, BOAS, MHS, Te6b, ced. 
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(4) In the instrumental sing. of the pronouns to, 970, 
TOTb, BECb, aS, KBM’b, TSM‘, TMB, cba. 

(5) In the nominat. plur. feminine of the numerals 
OAUND, ABA, and the pronouns ona, 60a, TOTS, BCA, 
as, oAub, anb, onb, 606, rb, Bcb. 

(6) In all cases plur. of the numeral feminine ogub, and 
the pronouns 665, rb, Bcb. | 

(7) In verbs of first conjugation of first class ending 
in 510, 61b, the vowel 4 is preserved in all aspects, 
tenses, moods and derivative words, as, Biasbio, 
Biaabrb, perf. asp. OBlaAbTb, nouns BiaAbuie, Bia- 
Abresb, ete. 

The verbs mbtb, cbctb, and all verbs of the ninth class 
having & before Tb in the infinitive, take it both in 
the past tense and in the derivative words, as, Wbrb, 
nbroiit, obaie, etc. 

Exceptions.—The participle passive past of verbs of 
ninth class ending in Abtb, Tbtb, in which 4, T is 
changed into m, 4, take e instead of 5, as, peprbts, 
BepueHh, CHASTE, chment. 


(8) & occurs in the termination of the following ad- 
verbs: Besab, BHB, BO3I5, 34bcb, AOKOIB, gocést, 
yoToah, haab, KpOmb, wen, orkdab, orcéab, n6ga5, 
nocab, passb. 

(9) & is also written in words having a doubtful sound 
similar to H, a8 In some proper names—Asexcbil, 
Ceprbii, and in the nouns rpamorbit and Aupbas. 


3, V.—See Practical Part, pp. 14 and 16. 
IO if preceded by 4, m is changed into y. 


A.—Occurs in the termination of foreign words ending 
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In ia, i0, as, Asia, MaTépia, Htasia ; but in their de- 
rivatives, d is changed into a, as, a3iaTellb, Matc- 
plaiboblii. 

Those derivatives in which i can be contracted into 5, 
are written with a, as, BTaAbNHCKIil. 


© isfound in Greek words written with @ (not 9), in 
English, French, ete. with ¢h, as, Aoinbl, Oc1opn; 
but foreign words introduced not earlier than the 
beginning of the last century, as also those met with 
In cGummon use are written with 1, as, TeaTpt, 
‘theatre,’ tedpia, ‘ theory,’ etc. 


II. CAPITAL LETTERS. 


97. Capital letters are used in Russian as in English, 
with a few slight exceptions : 

a. Adjectives are written with capitals only when used 
as proper names, as: Asctpiiickaa I{mnepia, ‘ Austrian 
Empire ;’? @pasnyscnaa Pecny6suna, ‘French Re- 
public ;> Wépnoe Mope, ‘ Black Sea.’ Otherwise a 
small letter is used, as : aBcTpificrit cozaar, ‘ Austrian 
soldier;? panuys3ckiit Tabane, ‘ French tobacco.’ 

b. The pronoun Bul, ‘ you,’ in all its inflexions takes 
a capital letter in correspondence. 


Ill. PUNCTUATION.—(3nare [pennuasia.) 


98. The points used in Russian are the following ; 
(1) The comma [, ] (sanatéa). 
(2) The semicolon [ ;] (t64Ka cb 3anaToro). 
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(3) The colon [: ] (4poerégie). 

(4) The full stop [ . ] (t649Ka). 

(5) The interrogation point [? ] (3HaKb Bompocttes Babi). 

(6) The exclamation point [!] (snakb Bocksamate.bHbil). 

(7) The hyphen [-] (septa or 3HaKp oTabalitesbnbiii). 

(S) The point of suspension [..... ] (3nakb opecbra- 
T@.1bHbIi). 

(9) The parenthesis [()] (3naKb BMbceratesbHblii or CRGOKN). 

(10) The quotation marks [,, ”] (kasblgKH or 3HaRb 
BHOCBBIii). 


99. They only differ from the English in their use in the 
following particulars : 
(1) Subordinate clauses, however short or whatever 
word they begin with, must be separated from the 
main clause by a comma. 


Yeronbub, ROTGparo BH BiAnTe, MOH The man whom yon see is my 


Oparo. brother. 
Oud nocTyOusb, RARb CAt{0B040. He acted as he ought. 
AYuule 063400, YEN HORTA. Better late than never. 


(2) Short sentences, whether connected by the con- 
junctions #, a, no or not, are likewise separated by 
commas, 


9TO CupasegAuBo, a TO 46:KHO, This is true and that is false, 


100. The semicolon must be employed between two or 
more members of a period, when they are either complex or 
comprise subordinate or parenthetical clauses, as : 


He tors Géjent, RTO HMteTb M410; HO + Not he is poor who has little, but 
TOTb, RTO MelaeTh MHOraro. he who desires much. 
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IV. THE TONIC ACCENT.—(Croroygapénie.) 
(See page 29), 


101. The accent undergoes transposition in inflexion 
according to fixed and definite laws, which are easily learnt. 


102. The oblique cases of nouns generally retain the 
accent of the nominative, as, 3akdub, TeTpasb, gen. 3akoua, 
terpaiu, dat. 3aKOny, TeTpagu, ete. 


103. When the accent is transposed, the change is re- 
tained in all subsequent cases. The transposition may 
begin : 

a. With the gen. sing., as: pyKaBb, CAOHB; gen. pyKasa, 
coud ; dat. pykasy, ctony, ete. 

b. With the nom. plur., as: aaa, cagb; gen. aiina, ca- 
Aa; plur. nom. qigil, cash; gen. anHdBD, cai6Bt, ete. 

c. With the gen. plur., as: sy61, rpo6t; plur. nom. 3y- 
Obl, Tpodsl; gen. 3yO0Bb, rpodos,; dat. sya, rpodamt, etc. 


104. In the plural of neuter nouns ending in 0, e, when 
the accent is on the first syllable of the nom. sing., it passes 
to the last, and when on the last passes to the first, as: 
ci6B0, BHHO ; plur. nom. c10Ba Buna. 


105. In adjectives and passive participles the accent is 
shifted : 
a. To the apocopated termination of the feminine, as: 
Hésutt, apocop. m. H0Bb, f, noBa, n. HOBO. 
Biujuuit, 4, mm. Busent, f. BUAda, D. BHAUO. 
b. To,the apocop. termination of feminine, neuter and 
plural, as: 
Bbsbi, apocop. m. 6tit, f. 6644, on. 6616, pl. 66101. 
Xopomill, 2 m. xopéult, f. xopomd, n. xopomd, pl. xopomu. 
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To these belong passive participles in ant, bab, ent, and 
possessive adjectives in HH, as: 


Aan, fem. Aana, neut. aand, plur. aanul. 
Hunint, ,, Habana, , Hubnod, ,, Habaan. 


106. In verbs the chief transpositions calling for notice 
are those of tense, person, gender, and that of number in 
the past tense. 


(1) The present and past tenses of verbs of the first and 
second class take the accent on the same syllable, as : 
yuTath, ‘ to read ;’ pres. 4aT410; past dnTdab. But 
in monosyllabic verbs having two syllables in the 
present with the accent on the last, the accent is 
restored to the first syllable in the past, as: nbrp, 
‘to sing ;’ pres. 1010; past nist, fem. nobia, neut. 
nbs0, plur. oB1a. 


(2) Verbs of the fourth class having the accent on the 
penultimate, transfer it to the final in the past tense, 
as: ropeBaTb, ‘to grieve ;? pres. ropw10; past rope- 
Bal. 

(3) Verbs of the second and third classes having the 
accent on the termination of the first person, transfer 
it in the second person to the radical syllable, the 
change being retained throughout, as: opats, ‘to 
till;’ Koadtb, ‘to sting;’ pres. opt, Ko4s10; second 
pers. 6pculb, KO1eub ; third pers. Operb, KOseTS, ete, 


(4) The following three of the ninth class, cuorpére, 
‘to look ;’ repute, ‘ to bear ;’ and separ, ‘ to hold ;’ 
and most verbs of the tenth class also follow this 
rule, as: cMOTp!0, TepHato, 4100410; second person, 
cMOTPHUIb, TEPHAMS, 400 MIb, ete. 


a — Oe Eee eee eee EE ee eee _ eee. ,.. ee 
— +. 
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Exceptions.—fasaétb, ‘to give;’ cratb, ‘ to send,’ pre- 
serve the accent in the second pers., as, Aa, ILI, 
second pers. AaéMlb, MIAeMIb, etc. 


(5) In other classes the transposition takes place as 


follows : 

In the 4th class :—npau¥, 2nd pers. npiMems, ete. 
ith 5 mory, » 939 MOE, y, 
8th ,, TALY, 95 99 ‘TAHCUIb, 4, 


107. According to the second person singular is accented 
the third pers. sing. and all persons of the plural, as, nuwy, 
DMWeMb, DMWeTL, DWeNb, DMWeTe, OHMYTE. 


108. According to the first pers. sing. are accented the 
persons of the imperative, as, numy, imperat. nawit, plur, 
numute. But ifthe imperative end in it, and the first person 
pres. in # accented, then the accent necessarily falls on the 
vowel preceding it, as, cT010, KA1010, imperat. sTOi, K&lvii. 


109. When the past tense masc. sing. 1s monosyllabic 
without counting the prefix or the suffix ca, the accent is 
shifted for the other genders and number according to the 
rule of adjectives and participles. 


110. Of the above, those having the past in ait, Aa, 17, 
bit, shift the accent to the feminine only, such are 6patp, 
rHatb, AaTb, APaTb, AATL, KPATb, 3BaTb, 34aTb, ATAT, Bath, 
TKaTb, B3ATb, CHATS, and others formed from the root ath, as 
also KAACTb, BHTb, AHTb, ANTS, DHT, ObITb, DALIT, CABITB, Me 
pétb, nepéTb, and their compounds nomepéts, ornep¢ts, as, 
for example : 

6pait, fem. Opasd, neut. 6paso, plur. 6p4sn. 


ObILIb, 55 «= OBI, 9 O10, = gg OLEH. 
OPHUAID,, Opnnard, ,, Uptuado,,, opinas. 
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111. All other compounds formed from the root ath, 
which in the masce. take the accent on the prefix, retain it 
throughout, as, 3auaub, fem. 34aqsa, neut. 3404840, plur. 3a- 
HAdH. 


e 


112. Most verbs of the eighth class transfer the accent in 


the past tense to the termination of the fem. and neut., as 
also to that of the plural, as: secri, ‘to lead ;’ toad4b, ‘ to 
pound ;’ past Béab, TOAdKB; fem. Bead, TOAKIA; neut. BeId 
TOAKIO ; plur. Bead, TOAKAM. 


> 


113. Some of the above named, when used in reflective 
form, transfer the accent in the past to the suffix ca for the 
masculine, but for the femin. and neut. as well as the plur. 
to the syllable preceding it, as: 


Gpasch, fem. Oparich,  neut. Gpasdcb, _plur. 6pasdcs. 
Dpunasch, yy Opnuasich, 4, OpunAsscs, ,, npauadiics, 


114. The prepositions B30, BO, 40, 38, H36, Ha, HaJd, 
0, 061, 060, OT, OT, HO, NOs, 1046, Mpe, nepé, mpn, npo, 
pa36, pa3, co, y, when prefixed to the past tense of some 
monosyllabic verbs or their passive participles, take the 
accent, a8 follows : 


(1) The following twelve verbs and their participles 
transfer the accent in the past to the prefix for the 
masculine, neuter and plural, the feminine retaining 
the original accent ; such are: 

AQTb, BAATb, AT, YT, KIACTb, AUTb, DHTb, IRUTb, DALIT, OT, MePeTS, Hepcts, 
as for example : 


Mase. Up6sasb, upému.1t; participle npéjant, opdxars. 
Fem. Upojasa, opommaa ; ‘s mpojand, opoxuta. 
Neut. THpo6jas0, opomHA0 ; “ OpPOAaso, Npdomaro. 
Plur. Dpojasu, opoaiuan ; ‘s DpoJaph, OpOaoOTe. 
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(2) The following passive participles take the accent on 
the prefix for all genders and plural; such are: 
ending in ab: cé3HaHB, OTOCJAN, pasdcsanb, CésTanb, B3OpBanb, nput- 
Rab, 3i3BaNb, HABpalb, OpPORAaNb, UORpaNd, H3- 
6paut, o60,pand, BOrHARS, Opdcnant. 
ending in fiqenb: derived from HATH, as, ndiijenb, Opdiijent, ete. 
ending in Tb: 8aMBHYTb, B3OTKUYT, DOAOTHYTDS, ete. 


115. The prefix Ber takes the accent in verbs of perfect 
aspect throughout all their inflections and in all their de- 
rivatives, as: BbipecTH, ‘to lead out ;’ past shiners, fut. BbI- 
BeAy ; imperat. BblBejn, ete. 
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Perfect Simple Verbs, 404. 
Permutation of Letters, 28. 
Personal Verbs, 526. 
Passive Adjectives, 222, 283, Obs. 6. 
Possessive Case, 46, Obs. 8. 
Possessive Pronouns, 71. 
Position of Words, 486, 492. 
Potential Mood, 315. 


Prefixes, 415, 481. 

Predicate, 246, 253. 

Prepositions, 541. 
», Governing the Genitive, 459. 
», Governing the Dative, 464. 
» Governing the Accusative, 


468. 

» Governing the Instrumen- 
tal, 474. 

9» Governing the Preposition- 
al, 476. 


Prepositional Verbs, 207, Obs. 9, 
420, 426, 433. 

Present (Formation of), 314. 

Present Tense, 59. 

Pronoun, 517. 

Pronunciation, 9. 

Prosthesis, 29. 

Punctuation, 555. 


Q. 
Qualifying Adjectives, 510. 


R. 


Rather, 296. 

Reciprocal] Verbs, 355, 522. 

Reflective Verbs, 151, 353, 522. 

Reflective Verbs (Conjugation of), 
534. 

Relative Adjectives, 281. 

Remain (tu), 287. 


S. 
Same, 318. 
Self, 215, 519. 
Shall, 385. 
She, 520. 
Should, 316, Obs. 5. 
Simple Verbs, 524. 
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Simple Verbs of Perfect Aspect, 404. 
Sir, 110. 

Some, or any, 43. 

Sore, 297. 

Speak (to), 70. 

Strong, 234, Obs. 9. 
Subjunctive Mood, 315. 
Substantive, 30, 500. 
Substantives in ox, 39. 
Syncope, 29. 

Syntax, 544. 


Tr, 
Tense, 524. 
That, 316, Obs. 2, 521. 
The—the, 269. 
Then, 317, Obs. 7. 
This, 70, 180. 
Thou, 519. 
Tonic Accent, 557. 
Trade (to), 132. 
Trot (to), 192. 


U. 


Use of letters, 547. 
Used to be, 365, 398. 


Vv. 
Verb, 522. 
Verbal Nouns, 369. 


Verbs (Conjugation of ), 527. 

» Irregular, 439. 

» Regular, 526. 

» Irregular formation, 444. 

99 Preceded by a negative, 42. 
Very much, 103. 


W. 


Wash (to), 181. 
Whatever, whenever, wherever, 
whichever, whoever, 338. 

Which, 146, Obs. 3, 521. 

Who, which, 65, Obs. 1. 

Why, 103. 

Will, 385. 

Words Governing the Genitive, 481, 

the Dative, 482. 

the Accusative, 483. 
o », the Instrumental, 483. 
Fe 55 the Prepositional, 484. 

Would, 316, Obs. 5. 
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Y. 
Yea, 33. 
Your, 33. 
Yearly, 380. 
Years, 217. 
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